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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


Tue General Editor of The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools thinks it right to say that he does not hold 
himself responsible either for the interpretation of 
particular passages which the Editors of the several 
Books have adopted, or for any opinion on points of 
doctrine that they may have expressed. In the New 
Testament more especially questions arise of the 
deepest -theological import, on which the ablest and 


most conscientious interpreters have differed and 


always will differ. His aim has been in all such 


cases to leave each Contributor to the unfettered 
exercise of his own judgment, only taking care that 
mere controversy should as far as possible be avoided. 
He has contented himself chiefly with a careful 


revision of the notes, with pointing out omissions, with 
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suggesting occasionally a reconsideration of some 
question, or a fuller treatment of difficult passages, 
and the like. 

Beyond this he has not attempted to interfere, 
feeling it better that each Commentary should have 
its own individual character, and being convinced 
that freshness and variety of treatment. are more 
than a compensation for any lack of uniformity in 
the Series. 


ON THE GREEK TEXT. 


In undertaking an edition of the Greek text of the 
New Testament with English notes for the use of Schools, 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have not 
thought it desirable to reprint the text in common use*, 
To have done this would have been to set aside all the 
materials that have since been accumulated towards the 
formation of a correct text, and to disregard the results 
of textual criticism in its application to MSS., Versions 
and Fathers. It was felt that a text more in accordance 
with the present state of our knowledge was desirable. 
On the other hand the Syndics were unable to adopt one 
of the more recent critical texts, and they were not disposed 


to make themselves responsible for the preparation of an 


* The form of this text most used in England, and adopted in 
Dr Scrivener’s edition, is that of the third edition of Robert Stephens 
(1550). The name “Received Text” is popularly given to the Elzevir 
edition of 1633, which is based on this edition of Stephens, and the 
name is borrowed from a phrase in the Preface, “‘Textum ergo habes 
nune ab omnibus receptum.” 
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entirely new and independent text: at the same time it 
would have been obviously impossible to leave it to the 
judgment of each individual contributor to frame his own 
text, as this would have been fatal.to anything like uni- 
formity or consistency. They believed however that a good 
text might be constructed by simply taking the consent of 
the two most recent critical editions, those of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, us a basis. The same principle of consent 
could be applied to places where the two critical editions 
were at variance, by allowing a determining voice to the 
text of Stephens where it agreed with either of their read- 
ings, and to a third critical text, that.of Lachmann, where 
the text of Stephens differed from both. In this manner 
readings peculiar to one or other of the two editions would 
be passed over as not being supported by sufficient critical 
consent ; while readings having the double authority would 
be treated as possessing an adequate title to confidence. 

A few words will suffice to explain the manner in 
which this design has been carried out, 

In the Acts, the Lpistles, and the Revelation, wherever 
the texts of Tischendorf and Tregelles agree, their joint 
readings are followed without any deviation. | Where they 
differ from each other, but neither of them agrees with the 
text of Stephens as printed in Dr Scrivener’s edition, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in preference 
to the text of Stephens. In all other cases the text of z 
Stephens as represented in Dr Scrivener’s edition has been . 
followed. 
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In the Gospels, a single modification of this plan has 
been rendered necessary by the importance of the Sinai 
MS. (8), which was discovered too late to be used by 
Tregelles except in the last chapter of St John’s Gospel 
and in the following books. Accordingly, if a reading 
which Tregelles has put in his margin agrees with x, 
it is considered as of the same authority as a reading 
which he has adopted in his text; and if any words 
which Tregelles has bracketed are omitted by x, these 
words are here dealt with as if rejected from his text. 

In order to secure uniformity, the spelling and the 
accentuation of Tischendorf have been adopted where he 
differs from other Editors. His practice has likewise been 
followed as regards the insertion or omission of Iota sub- 
script in infinitives (as Cjv, érutypay), and adverbs (as xpudh, 
AaGpa), and the mode of printing such composite forms as 
duarravres, Suati, rovréort, and the like. 

The punctuation of Tischendorf in his eighth edition has 
usually been adopted: where it is departed from, the devia- 
tion, together with the reasons that have led to it, will be 
found mentioned in the Notes. Quotations are indicated 
by a capital letter at the beginning of the sentence. Where 
a whole verse is omitted, its omission is noted in the margin 
(e.g. Matt. xvii. 21; xxiii. 12). 

The text is printed in paragraphs corresponding to those 
of the English Edition. 

Although it was necessary that the text of all the 


portions of the New Testament should be uniformly con- 
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structed in accordance with these general rules, each editor 
has been left at perfect liberty “to express his preference 
for other readings in the Notes. 

It is hoped that a text formed on these principles 
will fairly represent the results of modern criticism, and 
will at least be accepted as preferable to “the Received 
Text” for use in Schools. 


J. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 


Deanery, Pererporoucn, 
20 April, 1881. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE old line, 

“Quis, quid, ubi, quibus aumiliis, ewr, quomodo, quando ?”? 
Who? what? where? with what helps? why? how? when? 
has sometimes been quoted as summing up the topics which are 
most necessary by way of “introduction” to the sacred books. 
The summary is not exhaustive nor exact, but we may be guided 
by it to some extent. We must, however, take the topics in 
a different order. Let us then begin with guid? and cur? 
What is the Epistle to the Hebrews? with what object was it 
written? for what readers was it designed? Of the ubi? and 
quando? we shall find that there is little to be said; but the 
answer to guomodo? “how?” will involve a brief notice of the 
style and theology of the Epistle, and we may then finally con- 

sider the question guis ? who was the writer ? 


CHAPTER I, 


CHARACTER, ANALYSIS, AND OBJECT OF THE EPISTLE TO 
THE HEBREWS. 


Ir has been sometimes said that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is rather a treatise than an Epistle. The author is silent as to 
his own name ; he begins with no greeting; he sends no special 
messages or salutations to individuals. His aim is to furnish 
an elaborate argument in favour of one definite thesis though 
varied by many side-lights of illustration ; and he describes what 
he has written as “a word of exhortation” (xiii. 22). Neverthe- 
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less it is clear that we must regard his work as an Epistle. It 
was evidently intended for a definite circle of readers to whom 
the author was personally known. The messages and the appeals, 
though not addressed to single persons, are addressed to the 
members of a single community, and the tone of many hortatory 
passages, as well as the definiteness of the remarks in the last 
chapter, shew that we are not dealing with a cyclical document, 
but with one of the missives despatched by some honoured 
teacher to some special Church. It was the custom of the 
scattered Jewish synagogues to keep up a friendly intercourse 
with each other by an occasional interchange of letters sent as 
opportunity might serve. These letters are still addressed to 
Jewish communities, both by individuals, and by bodies of their 
coreligionists ; and from the days of St Paul down to those of 
Benjamin of Tudela, and from his time down to that of Dr Frankl 
and Sir Moses Montefiore, they have always been conveyed by 
duly accredited messengers. This custom was naturally con- 
tinued among the Christian Churches, of which so many had 
gathered round a nucleus of Gentile proselytes or Jewish converts. 
If the letter was of a weighty character, it was read in the public 
assemblies, and preserved among the archives of the Church to 
which it had been addressed. It is certain that thousands of 
such documents have perished, owing to the frail materials on 
which they were written, their small size, and the numberless 
perils and violences to which they have been exposed. The fact 
that this and the other Christian Epistles which are included in 
the Canon have defied the ravages of time and the accidents of 
change, is due to their own surpassing importance, and to the 
overruling Providence of God. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is one of many letters which must 
have been despatched to the various Christian communities in 
the first century. Passing over for the present the question of 
the particular Church to whose members it was addressed, we 
see at once that the superscription “to the Hebrews”—whether 
it came from the hand of the writer or not—correctly describes 
the class of Christians by whom the whole argument was specially 
needed. The word “Hebrews,” like the word “Greeks,” was used 
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in different senses. In its wider sense it included all who were 
of the seed of Abraham (2 Cor. xi. 22), the whole Jewish race 
alike in Palestine and throughout the vast area of the Dispersion 
(Phil. iii. 5). But in its narrower sense it meant those Jews only 
who still used the vernacular Aramaic, which went by the name 
of “Hebrew,” though the genuine Hebrew in which the Old 
Testament was written had for some time been a dead language. 
In a still narrower sense the designation “Hebrews” was confined 
to the inhabitants of Judea. The letter itself sufficiently shews 
that the Hebrews, to whom it is addressed, were Jewish converts 
to Christianity1, Although the writer had adopted many of the 
views of St Paul, and makes use of some of his phrases, and 
accords with him in his general tone of thought, especially as 
regards the relation of the Gospel to the Law, yet throughout 
this Epistle he ignores the very existence of the Gentiles to an 
extent which would have been hardly possible in any work of 
‘the Apostle of the Gentiles” (Acts xviii. 6; Gal. ii. 7,9; 2 Tim. 
i, 11), and least of all when he was handling one of his own great 
topics—the contrast between Judaism and Christianity. The 
word Gentiles (¢6vn) does not once occur, nor are the Gentiles in 
any way alluded to. The writer constantly uses the expression 
On dos a ips AV. (Oe Veto ValenOn lL jc ville lO's ix .1 9 
x. 30; xi. 25; xiii. 12), but in every instance he means “the 
chosen people,” nor does he give the slightest indication that he 
is thinking of any nation but the Jews, We do not for a moment 
imagine that he doubted the call of the Gentiles. The whole 
tendency of his arguments, the Pauline character of many of his 
thoughts and expressions, even the fundamental theme of his 
Epistle, that Judaism as such—Judaism in all its distinctive 
worship and legislation—was abrogated, are sufficient to shew 
that he would have held with St Paul that “all are not Israel 
who are of Israel,” and that “they who are of the faith are blessed 
with the faithful Abraham.” But while he undoubtedly held 
these truths,—for otherwise he could not have been a Christian 
at all, and still less a Pauline Christian,—his mind is not so full 
of them as was the mind of St Paul. It is inconceivable that St 
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Paul, who regarded it as his own special Gospel to proclaim to 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ (Eph. iii. 4—8), 
should have written a long Epistle in which the Gentiles do not 
once seem to cross the horizon of his thoughts ; and this would 
have been peculiarly impossible in a letter addressed “to the 
Hebrews.” The Jews regarded St Paul with a fury of hatred 
and suspicion which we find faintly reflected in his Epistles and 
in the Acts (Acts xxi. 21; 1. Thess. ii, 15 ; 2 Cor. xi. 24; Phil. 
iii, 2). Even the Jewish Christians looked on the most charac- 
teristic part of his teaching with a jealousy and alarm which 
found frequent expression both in words and deeds. It would 
have been something like unfaithfulness in St Paul, it would 
have been an unworthy suppression of his intensest convictions, 
to write to any exclusively “Hebrew” community without so 
much as distantly alluding to that phase of the Gospel which it 
had been his special mission to set forth (Gal. i. 11; ii. 2; Rom. 
ii. 16, &c.). The case with the writer of this Epistle is very 
different. He was not only a Jewish Christian, but a Jewish 
Christian of the Alexandrian school. We shali again and again 
have occasion to see that he had been deeply influenced by the 
thoughts of Philo. Now Philo, liberal as were his philosophical 
views, was a thoroughly faithful Jew. He never for a moment 
forgot his nationality. He was so completely entangled in 
Jewish particularism that he shews no capacity for understand- 
ing the universal prophecies of the Old Testament. His Logos, 
or WorpD, so far as he assumes any personal distinctness, is 
essentially and preeminently a Jewish deliverer. Judaism formed 
for Philo the nearer horizon beyond which he hardly cared to 
look. Similarly in this Epistle the writer is so exclusively 
occupied by the relations of the Levitic ritual to Christianity, 
that he does not even glance aside to examine any other point of 
difference between the New Covenant and the Old. What he 
sees in Christianity is simply a perfected Judaism. Mankind is 
to him the 1, the ideal Hebrew. _ Even when he speaks of the 
Incarnation he speaks of it as “a taking hold” not “of humanity” 
but “of the seed of Abraham” (i. 16). 

In this Epistle then he is writing to Jewish Christians, and he 
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deals exclusively with the topics which were most needful for the 
particular body of Jewish Christians which he had in view. All 
that we know of their circumstances is derived from the contents 
of the letter. They, like the writer himself, had been converted 
by the preaching of Apostles, ratified “by signs, and portents, 
and various powers, and distributions of the Holy Spirit” (ii. 3, 4). 
But some time had elapsed since their conversion (v. 12). Some 
of their original teachers and leaders were already dead (xiii. 7). 
They had meanwhile been subjected to persecutions, severe 
indeed (x. 32—34), but not so severe as to have involved mar- 
tyrdom (xii. 4). But the afflictions to which they had been sub- 
jected, together with the delay of the Lord’s Coming (x. 36, 37), 
had caused a relaxation of their efforts (xii. 12), a sluggishness 
in their spiritual intelligence (vi. 12), a dimming of the bright- 
ness of their early faith (x. 32), a tendency to listen to new doc- 
trines (xiii. 9, 17), a neglect of common worship (x. 25), and a 
tone of spurious independence towards their teachers (xiii. 7, 17, 
24), which were evidently creating the peril of apostasy. Like 
their ancestors of old, the Hebrew Christians were beginning to 
find that the pure spiritual manna palled upon their taste. In 
their painful journey through the wilderness of life they were 
beginning to yearn for the pomp and boast and ease of Jewish 
externalism, just as their fathers had hankered after the melons 
and fleshpots of their Egyptian servitude. They were casting 
backward glances of regret towards the doomed city which they 
had left (xiii. 12). That the danger was imminent is clear from 
the awful solemnity of the appeals which again and again the 
writer addresses to them (ii. 1—4; 11. 7—19; vi. 4—12; x, 26— 
31; xii. 15—17), and which, although they are usually placed in 
juxtaposition to words of hope and encouragement (iii. 6, 14; vi. 
11; x. 39; xii. 18—24; &c.), must yet be reckoned among the 
sternest passages to be found in the whole New Testament. 

A closer examination of the Epistle may lead us to infer that 
this danger of apostasy—of gradually dragging their anchor and 
drifting away from the rock of Christ (ii. 1)—-arose from two 
sources; namely—(1) the influence of some one prominent 
member of the community whose tendency to abandon the 
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Christian covenant (iii. 12) was due to unbelief, and whose unbe- 
lief had led to flagrant immorality (xi. 15, 16); and (2) from the 
temptation to listen to the boastful commemoration of the glories 
and privileges of Judaism, and to recoil before the taunt that 
Christians were traitors and renegades, who without any com- 
pensatory advantage had forfeited all right to participate in the 
benefits of the Levitic system and its atoning sacrifices (xill. 
10, &c.). 

In the communities of Jewish Christians there must have 
been many whose faith and zeal—not kindled by hope, not sup- 
ported by patience, not leavened with absolute sincerity, not 
maintained by a progressive sanctification—tended to wax dim 
and cold. They were disappointed at the delay of Christ’s 
coming, and at the frustration of all their glowing temporal 
hopes. They had failed to see the necessity of suffering as 
an element necessary for the final glorification (ii. 10; v. 9). 
And if such men chanced to meet some unconverted Jew, 
burning with all the patriotism of a zealot, and inflated with 
all the arrogance of a Pharisee, they would be liable to be 
shaken by the appeals and arguments of such a fellow-country- 
man. He would have asked them how they dared to emanci- 
pate themselves from a law spoken by Angels? (ii. 2; Gal. iii. 19). 
Ne would have reminded them of the heroic grandeur of Moses ; 
of the priestly dignity of Aaron; of the splendour and signi- 
ficance of the Temple Service; of the disgrace incurred by 
ceremonial pollution; of the antiquity and revealed efficacy 
of the Sacrifices; of the right to partake of the sacred offerings ; 
above all, of the grandeur and solemnity of the Great Day 
of Atonement. He would dwell much on the glorious ritual 
when the High Priest passed into the immediate presence of 
God in the Holiest Place, or when “he put on the robe of 
honour and was clothed with the perfection of glory, when he 
went up to the holy altar, and made the garment of holiness 
honourable,” and “the sons, of Aaron shouted, and sounded 
the silver trumpets, and mee a great noise to be heard for 
a remembrance before the Mast High” (Ecclus. 1. 5—16). He 
would have asked them how they could bear to turn their backs 
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on the splendid history and the splendid hopes of their nation. 
He would have poured scorn upon them for leaving the inspired 
wisdom of Moses and the venerable legislation of Sinai for the 
teaching of a poor crucified Nazarene, whom all the Priests 
and Rulers and Rabbis had rejected. He would have contrasted 
the glorious Deliverer who should break in pieces the nations like 
a potter’s vessel with the despised, and crucified, and “accursed” 
Sufferer—for had not Moses said “Cursed of God is every one 
who hangeth on a tree”? (Gal. iii. 13; Deut. xxi. 28)—whom they 
had been so infatuated as to accept for the Promised Messiah, 
and whose promises such a Jewish scoffer would have put upon 
a par with the exploded allurements of a Judas or a Theudas. 

We know that St Paul was charged—charged even by Chris- 
tians who had been converted from Judaism—with “apostasy 
from Moses” (Acts xxi. 21). So deep indeed was this feeling 
that, according to Eusebius, the Ebionites rejected all his Epi- 
stles on the ground that he was “an apostate from the Law.” 
Such taunts could not move St Paul, but they would be deeply 
and keenly felt by wavering converts exposed to the fierce flame 
of Jewish hatred and persecution at an epoch when there arose 
among their countrymen throughout the world a recrudescence 
of Messianic excitement and rebellious zeal. The object of this 
Epistle was to shew that what the Jews called “apostasy from 
Moses” was demanded by faithfulness to Christ, and that 
apostasy from Christ to Moses was not only an inexcusable 
blindness but an all-but-unpardonable crime. 

If such were the dangerous influences to which the Hebrew 
community here addressed was exposed, it would be impossible 
to imagine any better method of removing their perplexities, 
and dissipating the mirage of false argument by which they were 
being deceived, than that adopted by the writer of this Epistle. 
It was his object to demonstrate once for all the inferiority of 
Judaism to Christianity; but although that theme had already 
been handled with consummate power by the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, alike (1) the arguments and (2) the method of this 
Epistle differ from those adopted in St Paul’s Epistles to 
the Galatians and the Romans, 
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(1) The arguments of the Epistle are different. In the Epistles 
to the Galatians and the Romans St Paul, with the sledge- 
hammer force of his direct and “impassioned dialectics, had 
shattered all possibility of trusting in legal prescriptions, and 
demonstrated that the Law was no longer obligatory upon 
Gentiles. He had shewn that the distinction between clean 
and unclean meats was to the enlightened conscience a matter 
of indifference; that circumcision was now nothing better than 
a physical mutilation; that the Levitic system was composed of 
doOevn Kal mr@xa orotxeta (Gal. iv. 9); that ceremonialism was a 
yoke with which the free converted Gentile had nothing to do; 
that we are saved by faith and not by works; that the Law was 
a dispensation of wrath and menace, introduced réy mapaBdacewy 
xdpw (Gal. iii, 19; Rom. v. 20); that so far from being (as all 
the Rabbis asserted) the one thing on account of which the 
Universe had been created, the Mosaic Code only possessed 
a transitory, subordinate, and intermediate character, coming 
in (as it were in a secondary way) between the Promise to 
Abraham and the fulfilment of that promise in the Gospel of 
Christ. To St Paul therefore the whole treatment of the 
question was necessarily and essentially polemical; and in the 
course of these polemics he had again and again used ex- 
pressions which, however unavoidable and salutary, could not 
fail to be otherwise than deeply wounding to the inflamed 
susceptibilities of the Jews at that epoch. There was scarcely 
an expression which he had applied to the observance of the 
Mosaic law which would not sound, to a Jewish ear, depre- 
ciative or even contemptuous. No Jew who had rejected the 
Lord of Glory, and wilfully closed his reason against the force 
of conviction, would have been able to read those Epistles of St 
Paul without something like a transport of fury and indignation. 
They would declare that pushed to their logical consequences, 
such views could only lead (as in fact, when extravagantly per- 
verted, they did lead) to Antinomian Gnosticism. I+ was, 
indeed, the reaction against Pauline freedom which tended 
to confirm Jewish Christians in those Ebionite tendencies which 
found expression a century later in the Pscudo-Clementine 
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writings. Those writings still breathe a spirit of bitter hatred 
against St Paul, and are “the literary memorial of a manoeuvre 
which had for its aim the absorption of the Roman Church into 
Judaeo-Christianity 1.” 

Now the arguments of the Epistle to the Hebrews turn on 
another set of considerations. They were urged from a different 
point of view. They do not lead the writer, except in the most in- 
cidental and the least wounding manner, to use expressions which 
would have shocked the prejudices of his unconverted countrymen. 
He does not touch on the once-burning question of Circumcision. 
It is only towards the close of his Epistle (xiii. 9) that he has 
occasion to allude, even incidentally, to the distinction of meats. 
His subject does not require him to enter upon the controversy 
as to the degree to which Gentile proselytes were obliged to ob- 
serve the Mosaic Law. He is nowhere compelled to break down 
the bristling hedge of Jewish exclusiveness2. If he proves the 
boundless superiority of the New Covenant he does not do this 
at the expense of the majesty of the Old. To him the richer 
privileges of Christianity are the developed germ of the Mosaic 
Dispensation, and he only contemplates them in their relation 
to the Jews. He was able to soothe the rankling pride of an 
offended Levitism by recognising Levitism as an essential link 
in an unbroken continuity. The difference between the Law and 
the Gospel in the controversial theology of St Paul was the dif- 
ference of an absolute antithesis. In this Epistle the difference 
is not of kind but of degree. The difference of degree was indeed 
transcendent, but still it represented a progress and an evolu- 
tion. His letter is therefore, as Baur says, “a thoroughly original 
attempt to establish the main results of St Paul’s teaching upon 
new presuppositions and in an entirely independent way.” 

All these advantages, which enabled him to conduct with 
so little antagonism his decisive anti-Judaic controversy, arose 

1 St Paul is characterised in the Clementines as “the enemy,” 
and is surreptitiously compared to Simon Magus. There are algo 
secret attacks upon him in the Talmudic writings. (See my Life of 


St Paul, 1. 677.) 
2 The famous mind 1°D which it was the special pride and object 


of the Rabbis of every schoo] to render as impenetrable’as possible, 
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from the point of view at which he was able to place himself. 
His Alexandrian training, his Jewish sympathies, the nature 
of his immediate argument, led him to see in Judaism not 
so much A CODE OF LAWS as a SYSTEM OF woRsHIP. The fact 
that the Jews who were trying to pervert his Christian con- 
verts had evidently contrasted the humility and the sufterings of 
Christ with the sacerdotal magnificence of the Jewish hierarchs, 
enabled him to seize on PRIESTHOOD and Sackirice rather than 
on Levitic ordinances as the central point of his treatment. Hence 
his whole reasoning turns on a different pivot from that of St 
Paul. The main thing which he has to shew is that Christianity 
is the perfect fulfilment of a Type. It is therefore not only need- 
less for him to disparage the Type, but he can even extol its 
grandeur and beauty as a type. The antitheses of St Paul’s con- 
troversy are of necessity far more sharp and hard. To St Paul 
the contrast between the Law and the Gospel was a contrast 
between an awful menace and a free deliverance ; between 
the threat of inevitable death and the gift of Eternal life. 
To St Paul the Law was an ended servitude, a superfluous 
discipline, a broken fetter, a torn and cancelled bond (Rom. 
vill. 2; Gal. iii. 24, 25; iv. 9, 25; Col. ii. 14, &c.): to this writer 
the Mosaic system, of which the Law was only a part, was a 
seaffolding—once essential, though now needless; a symbol once 
significant, though now obsolete. To St Paul the essence of 
the Old Dispensation was summed up in the words “He that 
doeth them shall live by them,” which, taken alone, involved 
the exceptionless and pitiless conclusion “since none have ever 
perfectly obeyed them, all shall perish by them”: to this 
writer the essence of Mosaism was the direction which bade 
Moses to “make all things after the pattern shewed him in the 
Mount” (Heb. viii. 5). Hence the contrast between Judaism 
and Christianity was not, in the view of this writer, a contrast 
between Sin and Mercy, between Curse and Blessing, between 
Slavery and Freedom, but a contrast almost exclusively (so far 
as the direct argument was concerned) between Type and Anti- 
type, between outline and image, between shadow and substance, 
between indication and reality. Thus St Paul’s argument nay 
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be described as mainly ethical, and this writer’s as mainly meta- 
physical. The Alexandrian philosophy with which he was 
familiar had led him to hold that the reality and value of every 
material thing and of every outward system depended on the 
nearness with which it approximated to a Prae-existent ideal. 
The seen world, the world of phenomena, is but a faint adumbra- 
tion of the unseen world, the world of MVoumena, the world of 
Ideas and of Archetypes (see infra v. § 4). 

(2) From this different line of his argument rises the complete 
difference of his method. The attitude which St Paul was forced to 
adopt was not, and could not be, conciliatory. At the beginning 
of the warfare between Judaism and Christianity the battle had to 
be internecine till the victory had declared itself on one side or the 
other. It was as impossible for St Paul to dwell on the grandeur 
and significance of the Judaic system as it would have been for : 
Luther to write glowing descriptions of the services rendered to 
humanity by the Mediaeval Papacy. It was not until Luther 
had published his De captivitate Babylonica that Protestant 
writers, secure in their own position, might without danger dwell 
on the good as well as on the evil deeds which the Popes have 
done. Similarly, until St Paul had written his two great contro- 
versial Epistles, a Jewish Christian could hardly speak freely of 
the positive value and greatness of the Levitic Law. A Jew, 
reading for the first time the Epistle to the Hebrews, would be 
favourably impressed with the evident love and sympathy which 
the writer displays towards the Tabernacle, its ministers, and its 
ritual. He would without difficulty concede the position that 
these were typical. He would thus be led, insensibly and with- 
out offence, into a consideration of the argument that these 
symbols found in Christ their predestined and final fulfilment 
(x. 1). When he had been taught, by a method of Scriptural 
application with which he was familiar, that a transference of the 
Priesthood had always been contemplated, he would be prepared 
to consider the Melchisedek Priesthood of Christ. When he 
saw that a transference of the Priesthood involved of necessity a 
transference of the Law (vii. 11, 12), he would be less indignant 
when he was at last confronted with such an expression as the 
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annulment of the Law (vii. 18). The expressions wltimately 
applied to the Law are as strongly depreciatory as any in St 
Paul. The writer speaks of its “weakness and unprofitableness” 
(vil. 18); describes it as consisting in “carnal ordinances”; and 
declares that its most solemn sacrifices were utterly and neces- 
sarily inefficacious (ix. 13; x. 4). But the condemnation is relative 
rather than absolute, and the reader is not led to this point until 
he has seen that the legal institutions only shrink into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the finality and transcendent supre- 
macy of the dispensation of which they were (after all) the 
appointed type. 

The method adopted added therefore greatly to the inherent 
effectiveness of the line of controversy. It involved an Trony of 
the most finished kind, and in the original sense of the word. 
' There was nothing biting and malicious in the irony, but it re- 
sembled the method often adopted by. Socrates. Socrates was 
accustomed to put forward the argument of an opponent, to treat 
it with the profoundest deference, to discuss it with the most 
respectful seriousness, and all the while to rob it step by step of 
all its apparent validity, until it was left to collapse under the 
weight of inferences which it undeniably involved. In this 
Epistle, though with none of the dialectical devices of the great 
Athenian, we are led by a somewhat similar method to a very 
similar result. We see all the antiquity and glory of Mosaism. 
The Tabernacle rises before us in its splendour and beauty. We 
see the Ark and the Cherubim, and Aaron’s rod that budded, 
and the golden pot of manna, and the wreaths of fragrant in- 
cense. We see the Levites in their white ephods busy with the 
sacrificial victims. We watch the High Priest as he passes with 
the blood of bulls and goats through the sanctuary into the 
Holiest Place. We see him come forth in his “golden apparel ” 
and stand before the people with the jewelled Urim on his 


1 There is a striking difference between the writer and St Paul in 
this. The writer goes back to the patriarchal age to shew the priority 
and superiority of its Priesthood, but does not allude to St Paul’s 
argument founded on the )jriority and superiority of its General 
Covenant. 
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breast. And while the whole process of the solemn and gorgeous 
ritual is indicated with loving sympathy, suddenly, as with one 
wave of the wand, the Tabernacle, its Sacrifices, its Ritual, and 
its Priesthood seem to have been reduced to a shadow and a 
nullity, and we recognise the Lord Jesus Christ far above all 
Mediators and all Priests, and the sole means of perfect, confi- 
dent, and universal access to the Inmost Sanctuary of God’s 
Presence! We have, all the while, been led to recognise that, 
by faith in Christ, the Christian, not the Jew, stands forth as the 
true representative of the old traditions, the child of the glorious 
forefathers, the predestined heir of the Eternal Realities, 

And thus the Epistle was equally effective both for Jews and 
Christians. The Jew, without one violent wrench of his prejudices, 
without one rude shock to his lifelong convictions, was drawn 
along gently, considerately, skilfully, as by a golden chain of fine 
rhetoric and irresistible reasoning, to see that the New Dispensa- 
tion was but the glorious fulfilment, not the ruinous overthrow, 
of the Old. The Jewish Christian, so far from being robbed of 
a single privilege of Judaism, is taught that he may enjoy those 
privileges in their very richest significance. So far from being 
compelled to abandon the viaticwm of good examples which had 
been the glory of his nation’s history, he may feed upon those 
examples with a deeper sympathy: and so far from losing his 
beneficial participation in Temples and Sacrifices, he is admitted 
by the blood of the only perfect Sacrifice into the inmost and 
the eternal Sanctuary of which the Temple of his nation was 
but a dim and perishable sign. Thus, as Canon Westcott has 
illustrated, the central conception of Christ in this Epistle 
is that of Christus Consummator, “Christ the Fulfiller 1.” 

The Epistle falls into two divisions:—I., chiefly Didactic (i— 
x. 18); II., chiefly Hortative (x. 18—xiii. 25). 

The general analysis of the Epistle is as follows: 

It was the constant boast of the Jews that their Law was 
given by Angel-ministers (Acts vii. 53; Ps. Ixviii. 17), and on 


1 This thought also is found in St Paul. Eph. i, 10 dvaxegadaus- 
cacba Ta wavra ev TR Xpior@. 
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this ground, as well as on the historic grandeur of Moses, Aaron, 
and Joshua, they claimed for it a superiority over every other 
dispensation. The writer, therefore, after laying down his mag- 
nificent thesis that the Gospel is God’s full and final Revelation 
to man (i. 1—4), proceeds to compare the Old and the New 
Covenants under the double aspects of (I) their ministering agents 
(i.—viii.), and (II) their advantageous results (ix.—x. 18). 


I. CHRIST SUPERIOR TO THE MEDIATORS OF THE OLD Coyn- 
NANT (I.—VIIL.). 


a. The infinite superiority of Jesus to the Angels is first 
demonstrated by a method of Scriptural illustration of which 
the validity was fully recognised by all Jewish interpreters (i. 
5—14). After a word of warning exhortation (ii. 1—4) he shews 
that this superiority is not diminished but rather enhanced by 
the temporary humiliation which was the voluntary and pre- 
destined means whereby alone He could accomplish His redemp- 
tive work (ii. 5—18). 

8. And since the Jews placed their confidence in the mighty 
names of Moses and of Joshua, he proceeds to shew that Christ 
is above Moses by His very nature and office (iii. 1—6). Then 
after another earnest appeal (ili. 7—19) he proves more inci- 
dentally that Christ was above Joshua, in that He led His people 
into that true, final, and Sabbatic rest of which, as he proves 
from Scripture, the rest of Canaan was but a poor and imperfect 
type (iv. 1—10). 

y- But since he regards the Priesthood rather than the Law 
as the central point of the Mosaic dispensation, he now enters 
on the subject which is the most prominent in his thoughts, and 
to which he has already twice alluded (ii. 17; iii. 1), that Curist 
Is OUR HicH Prixgst, and that His High Priesthood, as an 
Eternal Priesthood after the order of Melchisedek, is swperior to 
that of the Aaronic High Priests, The development of this topic 
occupies nearly six chapters (v. 1—x, 18). 

He first lays down the two qualifications for every High 
Priest, (1) that he must be able to sympathise with those for 
whom he ministers (vy. 1—3), and (2) that he must not be self. 
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called, but appointed by God (v. 4): both of which qualifications 
Christ possessed (v. 5—10). 

But it is a characteristic of his style, and it furthered his main 
purpose, to mingle solemn passages of warning, exhortation, 
and encouragement with his line of demonstration. Here, there- 
fore, he pauses on the threshold of his chief argument, to com- 
plain of their spiritual dulness and backwardness (vy. 11—14); 
to urge them to more earnest endeavours after Christian progress 
(vi. 1—8); to warn them of the awful danger and hopelessness of 
wilful apostasy (4—8); to encourage them by an expression of 
hope founded on their Christian beneficence (9—10); and to stir 
them to increased zeal (11, 12) by the thought of the immutable 
certainty of God’s oathbound promises (18—18), which are still 
further assured to us by the Melchisedek Priesthood of Christ 
our Forerunner within the Veil (19, 20). 

Reverting thus to the comparison of Christ’s Priesthood with 
the Levitic Priesthood (to which he had already alluded in v. 
6, 10), he shews that the High Priesthood of Christ, being “after 
the order of Melchisedek,” was superior to that of Aaron, 

1. Because it is eternal not transient (vii. 1—-3). 

2. Because even Abraham paid tithes to Melchisedek (4—6). 

3. Because Melchisedek blessed Abraham (7). 

4. Because the Levitic Priests die, while Melchisedek stands 
as the type of an undying Priesthood (8). 

5. Because even Levi may be said to have paid tithes to 
Melchisedek in the person of his ancestor Abraham (9, 10). 

6. Because David’s reference to Melchisedek shews the con- 
templated transference of the Priesthood, and therefore of the 
Law (11, 12). This is confirmed by the fact that Christ was of 
the tribe of Judah, not of Levi (13, 14), The Melchisedek Priest- 
hood, being eternal, could not be connected with a Law which, 
being weak and profitless, perfected nothing (15—19). 

7. Because the Melchisedek Priesthood was founded by an 
oath (20—22). 

8. Because (as before) the Levitic priests die, but Curist, the 
antitype of Melchisedek, abideth for ever (23—25). 
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II. THe New Covenant BETTER THAN THE OLD. 

Having thus compared the two orders of Priesthood, he pauses 
for a moment to dwell on the eternal fitness of Christ’s Priest- 
hood to fulfil the conditions which the needs of humanity require 
(26—28). Into this passage, in his usual skilful manner, he 
introduces the comparison of the two forms of sacerdotal ministry 
which he develops in the next three chapters (viii. 1—x, 18). 

a. For the Tabernacle served by the Levitic Priests is— 
even on their great Day of Atonement—only the shadow of an 
eternal reality (viii. 1—6). The eternal reality is the New Cove- 
nant, which had been promised by Jeremiah, in which the Law 
should be written on men’s hearts, and in which all should know 
the Lord; and the very fact that a new covenant had been 
promised implies the annulment of the old (vill. 7—18). 

8. The Old Tabernacle was glorious and symbolic (ix. 1—5), 
yet even the High Priest, on the greatest day of its ritual, could 
only enter once a year into its inmost shrihe, and that only with 
the imperfect and symbolic offerings of a burdensome exter- 
nalism (6—10). But Christ, the Eternal High Priest, entered 
into the Ideal Archetype of the Heavenly tabernacle (11) with 
His own blood, once for all; and for ever (12, 18) offered Him- 
self as a voluntary and sinless offering, eternally efficacious to 
purge the conscience from dead works (14); and so by His 
death became the mediator of a new and final covenant, and 
secured for us the eternal inheritance (14, 15). For a “Cove- 
nant” may also be regarded as a “ Testament,” and that involves 
the fact of a Death (16, 17). So that just as the Old Covenant 
was inaugurated by the sprinkling of purifying blood over its 
Tabernacle, its ministers, its book, its people, and the furniture 
of its service, in order to secure the remission of transgressions 
(18—22), the heavenly archetype of these things, into which 
Christ entered, needed also to be sprinkled with the blood of 
that better sacrifice (23) which has provided for us, once for all, 
an all-sufficient expiation (24—28). Then, in one grand finale, 
in which he gathers the scattered elements of his demonstration 
into a powerful summary, he speaks of the impotence of the 
Levitic sacrifices to perfect those who offered them—an impotence 
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attested by their constant repetition (x. 1—4)—and contrasts 
them with that perfect obedience whereby (as illustrated in 
Ps. xl. 6, 7) Christ had annulled those sacrifices (5—9). Christ 
sanctified us for ever by His offered body (10). He did not 
offer incessant and invalid offerings like the Levitic Priests 
(11), but one perfect and perfecting sacrifice, as a preliminary to 
_ His eternal exaltation (12—14), in accordance with the prophecy 

of Jeremiah (xxxi. 33, 34), to which the writer had already re- 
ferred (15—18). 

III. The remainder of the Epistle (x. 19—xiii. 17) is mainly 
hortatory. 

He has made good his opening thesis that God “in the end of 
these days has spoken unto us by His Son.” This he has done by 
shewing Christ’s superiority to Angels (i. 5—ii. 16) and to Moses 
and Joshua (iii. 1—iv. 16); His qualifications for High Priesthood 
(v. 1—10); the superiority of His Melchisedek Priesthood over 
that of Aaron (vii. 1—28); and the superiority of the ordinances 
of His New Covenant over those of the Old (viii. 1—x. 15). He 
has thus set forth to the wavering Hebrew Christians, with many 
an interwoven appeal, incontrovertible reasons why they should 
not abandon the better for the worse, the complete for the im- 
perfect, the valid for the inefficacious, the Archetype for the 
copy, the Eternal for the transient. It only remains for him to 
apply his arguments by final exhortations. This he does by one 
more solemn strain of warning and encouragement (x. 19—39), 
which leads him into a magnificent historic illustration of the 
nature of faith as manifested by works (xi.). This served to 
shew the Jewish Christians, that, so far from being compelled to 
abandon the mighty memories of their past history, they were 
themselves the true heirs and the nearest representatives of 
that history, so that their unconverted brethren rather than 
themselves were aliens from the Commonwealth of Israel and 
strangers from the Covenants of promise. The Epistle closes 
with fervent exhortations to moral steadfastness and a holy 
Christian walk in spite of trial and persecution (xii. 1—14). 
This is followed by a warning founded on the great contrast 
which he has developed between the Old and New Covenants 
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(15—29). He gives them special directions to be loving, hospi- 
table, sympathetic, pure, contented, and gratefully recognizant of 
their departed teachers (xiii. 1—9), Then with one more glance 
at the difference between the New and the Old Dispensations 
(10—15), he adds a few more affectionate exhortations (16—19), 
and ends with brief messages and blessings (23—25). 

We see then that the whole Epistle forms an argument a 
minori ad majus. If Judaism had its own privileges, how great, 
a fortiori, must be the privileges of the Gospel! Hence the 
constant recurrence of such expressions as “a better hope” (vii. 
19); “a better covenant” (vii. 22); ‘a more excellent ministry” 
(viii. 6); “a better and more perfect Tabernacle” (ix. 11); “better 
sacrifices” (ix. 23); “better promises” (viii. 6). It may almost 
be said that the words “by how much more” (ix. 14; rocovr@ 
kpeltrav...do@ i. 4, a0’ door, Vii. 20, d0@, Vill. 6, roo@, x. 29) with 
the words kpetoaar, Seapopwrepos, TeAerwTepos are the keynotes of 
the entire treatraent. It was a style of argument of which the 
Jews had often studied the validity; for the first of the seven 
famous Middoth or “rules of interpretation” elaborated by the 
great Rabbi Hillel was called “Light and Heavy” (711m) 5p), 
which is nothing but the deduction of the greater from the less; 
a mode of argument which our Lord Himself had used, on more 
than one occasion, in His controversies with the Pharisees 
(Matt. x. 29). 

We know nothing of the effects produced by the Epistle upon 
the particular community of Christians to which it was addressed ; 
but we feel that if they could retrograde into Judaism after 
meditating on these arguments their apostasy must indeed have 
been of that moral and willing character for which, humanly 
speaking, there was little hope. 
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CHAPTER II. 


WHERE WAS THE EPISTLE WRITTEN? AND TO WHOM? 


1, Ubi? Where was the letter written ? 

The question cannot be answered. The only possible clue to 
any answer lies in the words “they of Italy salute you” (xiii. 24), 
But this furnishes us with no real clue. Oi dd ris Iradlas means 
simply “the Italians.” The salutation might be sent from any 
city in the world in which there were Jewish Christians, or even 
Gentile converts, whose home was or once had been in Italy. 
It is however a little strange that many, both in ancient and. 
modern times, should have assumed from this passage that the 
letter was written in Italy, There would indeed be nothing 
against this in the use of the preposition dé, but if the letter 
were written from Rome or Italy it would be strange to say 
“those of Italy salute you.” If I wrote from Paris or Vienna 
to an English friend in Russia or elsewhere I might naturally 
say “our Lnglish friends salute you,” but hardly if I wrote from 
London or any town in England. Nothing in the way of reason- 
able conjecture can be deduced from a reference so absolutely 
vague. Nor again can we found any conclusion on the fact that 
Timothy was known to these Hebrew Christians. There was a 
constant intercourse by letters and messengers between the small 
and suffering communities of early Christians, and Timothy was 
probably known by name to every Church in Proconsular Asia, 
in Palestine, in Greece, in Italy, and in the islands and along the 
shores of the entire Mediterranean. 

2. To whom was this Epistle written ? 

We have seen that the writer evidently had some one com- 
munity in view. This is proved by the specific character of his 
messages and admonitions. Even if the last four verses were a 


1 This conclusion, which seems to me quite untenable, has been 
adopted by Mr Rendall. 
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special postscript to some particular Church we should draw the 
same conclusion. We must therefore reject the supposition of 
Euthalius and others that it was addressed “to al/ the converted 
Hebrews of the Circumcision”—“ les Judéo-chrétiens en général 
considérés au point de vue théorique” (Reuss). Where then did 
these Hebrew Christians reside? To what city was the letter 
originally sent? The genuine superscription Bia us no help, 
for it is simply “ To the Hebrews.” 

a, The general tradition, originated by some of the Greek 
fathers (e.g. Chrysostom and Theodoret), assumes that the letter 
was addressed to the Palestinian Jews, and specially to the Church 
of JerusALEM. This was partly deduced from the erroneous 
notion that the members of the Mother Church were exclusively 
designated by the title of “the saints.” Ebrard supposes that it 
was written to encourage Christian neophytes at Jerusalem, who 
were rendered anxious by being excluded from the Temple 
worship and from participation in the sacrifices. No doubt this 
supposition would suit such expressions as those in xiii. 10, 13, 
and much of the Epistle would have had a deep interest for 
those who were daily witnesses of, and possibly even worshippers 
in, the services of the Temple. Yet the opinion is untenable. 
The Judaists of Palestine would be little likely to welcome the 
letter of a Hellenist, who apparently knew no Hebrew, and who 
only quotes the Septuagint even when it differs from the sacred 
text (e.g. 1. 6; x. 5); nor would they feel any special interest in a 
half-Geutile convert like Timothy. Further, it would hardly be 
true of them that “they had not yet resisted unto blood” (xii. 4). 
Again, they were little likely to have forgotten their dead leaders 
(xiii. 7); they had received the Gospel first-hand, not second- 
hand; and many of them may even have heard the Gospel 
from the Lord Himself (ii. 3). Nor were they in a position to 
minister to the saints (vi. 10), since they were themselves 
plunged in the deepest poverty. Least of all is it probable that 
an Alexandrian Hellenist, who in all main points agreed with 
one so little acceptable to the Palestinian Judaists as was St 
Paul, would have ventured not only to address them in a tone of 
authority, but even to reproach these Churches of the earliest 
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Saints in words of severe rebuke for their ignorance and childish- 
ness (v. 11—14), 

8. The Church of CorintH is perhaps excluded DYge liens. 
which seems to refer to some community founded by one of the 
original Twelve Apostles. 

y- That the letter was addressed to the Church of ALEXAN- 
DRIA is by no means improbable. It has been supposed that 
there is an allusion to this Epistle in the Muratorian Canon 
under the name of ‘‘an Epistle to the Alexandrians ”; and in the 
Manuscript D is a reading (év 79 matpidx) in Acts xviii, 25, which 
implies that Apollos, the probable writer of the Epistle, had been 
converted to Christianity in Alexandria. This Opinion, with the 
modification that it was addressed to Jewish Christian asc-tics in 
Alexandria (Dr Plumptre), or to a section only of the Alexandrian 
Church (Hilgenfeld), has been widely accepted by modern critics. 
There are however several objections to this view. (1) The 
Church of Alexandria is believed to have been founded by St 
Mark, and not by one of the Twelve. (2) Alexandria was a Church 
with which neither St Paul nor Timothy had any direct con- 
nexion. (3) The Epistle is not heard of in the Alexandrian 
Church till nearly a century later. (4) The authorship of the 
Epistle was not certainly known in the school of Alexandria, 
which indeed did more than any other school to originate the 
mistaken impression that it was written by St Paul. 

6. Some critics have supposed that it was addressed to the 
Jewish-Christian community at Rome. The suggestion suits the 
references in i. 3; xiii. 7, 9; x. 32. It also suits the fact that 
the writer seems to have been acquainted with the Epistle to the 
Romans (see x. 30; xiii, 1—6, 9—20), and that the Roman Church 
was from the first aware that the Epistle was not written by 
St Paul. But this view is excluded by the very probable con- 
jecture that Timothy had been imprisoned at Rome during his 
last visit to St Paul (xiii. 23); by the silence of St Clement of 
Rome as to the author; by the absence of any trace that Apollos 
had ever visited Rome; by the fact that the persecutions to 
which allusion is made had, for some time, expended their 
severity (x. 32); as well as by the certainty that the Church 
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of Rome, more than any other, had been deluged with the blood 
of martyrdom (xii. 4); and by the absence of all allusion to the 
Church of the Gentiles. 5 

e. Mr Rendall (Hebrews, p. xvii.) argues that it was addressed 
to some Church of Jewish converts in Syria. There is nothing 
impossible in the suggestion, but neither is there any argument 
which makes it specially probable. It is not certain that the 
title mpds ‘EBpaiovs was given by the writer, and, even if it were, 
the title (as we have seen) was applied in its wider sense to 
Jewish converts, whether they spoke Aramaic or not; and this 
letter was certainly written in Greek and to Greek-speaking 
Jews. Jewish converts, wherever found, would be liable to the 
seductive fascination exercised by the representatives of their 
old and deeply-venerated religion; and this would be specially 
the case in days of despondency and threatened persecution. 

¢. Other isolated conjectures—as. that it was addressed to 
Ravenna (Ewald), or Jamnia (Willib. Grimm), or Antioch (Hof- 
mann)—may be passed over; but it may be worth considering 
whether it was not addressed to the Jewish Christians at EPHE- 
sus. They must have been a numerous and important body, 
and both Apollos and Timothy had laboured among them. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DATE. 


Quando? The date at which the Epistle was written cannot 
be fixed with precision. The writer speaks as if Christianity 
had long been preached (v. 12; x. 32). Episcopacy has not yet 
been established, for the writer only speaks of the Church rulers 
as of jyovpevor. All that we can say is that it was certainly 
written before the Fall of Jerusalem, a.p. 70. This conclusion 
is not mainly founded on the use of the present tense in 
speaking of the Temple services (ix. 6, 7; x. 1, &c.), because 
this might conceivably be due to the same figure of speech 
which accounts for the use of the present tense in speaking of 
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the Jewish ministrations in Josephus, Clemens Romanus, Justin 
Martyr, and even in the Talmud. It is founded on the whole 
scope of the argument. No one who was capable of writing the 
Epistle to the Hebrews at all (there being no question of pseud- 
onymity in this instance) could possibly have foregone all men- 
tion of the tremendous corroboration—nay, the absolutely demon- 
strative force—which had been added to his arguments by the 
work of God in History. The destruction of Jerusalem came as 
a Divine comment on all the truths which are here set forth. 
While it in no way derogates from the permanent value of the 
Epistle as a possession for all time, it would have rendered 
superfluous its immediate aim and object. The seductions of 
Judaism, the temptation to apostatise to the Mosaic system, 
were done away with by that awful Advent which for ever closed 
the era of the Old Dispensation. We therefore infer that the 
Epistle was written when Timothy was (apparently) liberated 
from prison, soon after the martyrdom of St Paul, about the 
close of a.D. 67 or the beginning of a.p. 68. If so the state 
of things in Palestine was as follows. The Jewish war had 
already been begun by the general revolt of the Jews, which 
by its earlier successes perhaps restored wild hopes of the 
restoration of Judaism in all its independence. Agrippa IL. 
had been driven out of Jerusalem; Eleazar son of the High 
Priest Ananus had persuaded the Jews to reject all the offerings 
of Pagans and to discontinue the sacrifices for the Emperor. 
The Castle of Antonia had been attacked and its Roman garrison 
put to the sword. The Jews, exasperated by Florus’s massacre 
of their compatriots at Caesarea, had retaliated on the Gentiles 
in many cities. The Roman general Cestius had received at 
the hands of the Jews a signal defeat at Bethhoron. Josephus 
had collected an army of 100,000 men. Vespasian had appeared 
in Galilee, and the Holy City was in the hands of the Zealots. 
But two years more were to elapse before the occurrence of 
that Advent, that Return of Christ to judge the world, which is 
recognisable in all the vast interventions of Divine Providence in 
the History of the World, but was never so clearly to be recognised 
as in the retributive collapse and final crashing fall of Judaism 
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as an even possible religion. When the New, Eternal, Spiritual 
Temple of Christianity had been reared into a visible and solid 
superstructure, the ancient scaffolding by which it was partially 
concealed fell suddenly,—and great was the fall of it. To 
wayerers who were tempted to abandon their high calling of 
God, the awful historic abrogation of the Mosaic Dispensation 
would come as a Divine confirmation of the arguments of this 
Epistle adequate to decide the controversy for ever. To those 
who apostatised in spite of the warning and argument which 
was here addressed to them, the Fall of Jerusalem would come 
as a peal of doom. 


CHAPTER IV. 


STYLE AND CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. Tue notion that the Epistle was a translation from the 
Hebrew is found in Clement of Alexandria, and is repeated 
by Eusebius, Jerome, Theodoret, and by many others down to 
recent times. It seems to have originated in the attempt to 
account for the marked differences of style which separate it 
from the writings of St Paul. But this conjecture is wholly 
devoid of probability. Clement couples it with the sugges- 
tion that it was translated by St Luke, because the style has 
some points of resemblance to that of the Acts of the Apostles. 
But St Luke (as we shall see) cannot have been the author, 
and the notion that it was written in Aramaic is now gene- 
rally abandoned. No writing of antiquity shews fewer traces 
of being a translation, The Greek is eminently original and 
eminently polished. It abounds in paronomasiae (plays on 
words, i. 1; ii. 8; v. 14; vii. 3, 19, 22, 23, 24; viii. 7, 8; ix. 28; 
x. 29, 3488, 39; xi. 27; xiii. 14, &c.), It is full of phrases, and 
turns of idiom, which cculd scarcely be rendered in Hebrew 
at all, or only by the help of cumbrous periphrases. The nume- 
rous quotations which it vontains are taken not from the He- 
brew but from the LXX., and the argument is sometimes built 
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on expressions in which the LXX. differs from the original (i. 6, 
7; ii. 7; x. 5). It touches in one passage (ix. 15) on the Greek 
meaning of the word S:aéyxn, “a testament,” which has no equi- 
valent in the Hebrew Berith, “a covenant!” The hypothesis 
that the Epistle was not originally written in Greek violates 
every canon of literary probability. 

2. The style of the Epistle attracted notice even in the ear- 
liest times. It is as different as possible from the style of St 
Paul. “Omnibus notis dissidet” said the great scholar Erasmus. 
More than a thousand years ago Origen remarked that it is 
written in better and more periodic Greek. In its rhythm and 
balance it has been described as “elaborately and faultlessly 
rhetorical.” The style of St Paul, whenever his emotions are 
deeply stirred, is indeed eloquent, but with a fervid, spontane- 
ous, impassioned eloquence, which never pauses to round a 
period or to select a sonorous expression. He constantly min- 
gles two constructions; digresses into personal allusions; does 
not hesitate to use the roughest terms; goes off at a word; 
and leaves sentences unfinished. He writes like a man who 
thought in Aramaic while he expressed himself in Greek. The 

_style of this writer bears the stamp of a wholly different in- 
dividuality. He writes impersonally while St Paul is always 
intensely personal. He writes like a man of genius who is 
thinking in Greek as well as writing in it. He builds up his 
paragraphs on a wholly different model. He delights in the 
most majestic amplifications, in the most effective collocation of 
words, in the musical euphony of compound terms (see 1h Be 
viii. 1; xii. 2, &.)2, He is never ungrammatical, never irregular, 


1 Heb. ix. 16. Calvin says with his usual strong sense, ‘t Acadjxn 
ambiguam apud Graecos significationem habet; berith autem Hebraeis 
non nisi foedus significat; haec una ratio sani judicii hominibus 
sufficiet ad probandum quod dixi, Graeco sermone scriptam fuisse 
epistolam.” 

2 He uses the following compounds and other words which occur in 
no other New Testament writer. od\upepds, ToduTpirws, tpocox Gl few, 
caBBariomes, TEeTPAaXNALTHEVOS, ducepuyveutos, peTpiomadeiv, axardduros, 
dryeveaddyntos, aisarexxvoia, éveawifew, swkakovxeicat, payTagopevos, 
ruprapltew, pcOamodocta, ddvaowreArs, evmeplaTaros, and a few more. 
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never personal; he never struggles for expression; he never 
loses himself in a parenthesis; he is never hurried into an 
unfinished clause. He has less of burning passion, and more of 
conscious literary self-control. As I have said elsewhere, the 
movement of this writer resembles that of an Oriental Sheykh 
with his robes of honour wrapped around him; the movement of 
St Paul is that of an athlete girded for the race. The eloquence 
of this writer, even when it is at its most majestic volume, 
resembles the flow of a river; the rhetoric of St Paul is like the 
rush of a mountain-torrent amid opposing rocks. 

3. The writer quotes differently from St Paul. St Paul often 
reverts to the original Hebrew, and when he uses the LXX. 
his quotations agree, for the most part, with the Vatican 
Manuscript. This writer (as I have already observed) follows 
the LXX. even when it differs from the Hebrew, and his cita- 
tions usually agree with the Alexandrian Manuscript. St Paul 
introduces his references to the Old Testament by some such 
formula as cabds yéeyparrat or Aéyer 1) ypady (Rom. i. 17; ix. 17), 
whereas this writer adopts the Rabbinic and Alexandrian ex- 
pressions, ede, Aéyer (i. 5, 6; Vv. 6; vil. 13), eipyev (iv. 3); 
Stepaptdpard Tov tis éywr (ii. 6); Kads héyet TO mvetpa TO ayvoy 
or paprupei (ill. 7; x. 15; vii. 17)—forms which are not used by 
St Paul, and of which the form and the conception are due 
to Philo (Quis rer. div. haer. § 52; De Monarch. i. 9 &c.). 

4, Again, he constructs his sentences differently, and com- 
bines them by different connecting particles (see in the original 
ii. 16 to iii. 16, &.) ; and has at least six special peculiarities of 
style not found, or found but rarely, in St Paul—such as the 
constant use of “all”; the verb éxddicev used intransitively 
(i. 3; viii. 1); the phrase “even though” (éaymep, three times); 
“whence” (édev, six times), used in the sense of “wherefore” ; 
cis To Sunvexés instead of “always”; and his mode of heightening 
the comparative by a following preposition (mapa)}, 

1 “In the Epistles of St Paul ef7is vceurs 50 times, etre 63, more (in 
affirmative clauses) 19, fra (in enumeration) 6, ef 52 kal 4, elmep 5, 
exros el mip 3, eltye 4, uuhrws 12, unkére 10, Hevovyye 3, éay 88 times, 


while none of them are found in this Epistle except édv, and that only 
once or twice except in quotations.” Rendall, p. 27. 
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5. Once more, St Paul usually speaks of the Saviour as 
“our Lord Jesus Christ,” or “Christ Jesus our Lord”—forms 
which occur sixty-eight times in his Epistles; this writer, on the 
other hand, usually refers to Him as “Jesus,” or “the Lord,” or 
“Christ,” or “our Lord” (vii. 14), or “the Lord” (ii. 3), or, 
once only, as “our Lord Jesus” (xiii. 20), whereas the dis- 
tinctive Pauline combination, “Christ Jesus,” does not occur 
once (see note on iii. 1). The explanation of this fact is that, 
as time went on, the title “Christ” became more and. more a 
personal name, and the name “Jesus” (most frequently used in 
this Epistle, ii. 9; iii. 1; vi. 20; vii. 22; x. 19; xii, 2, 24; xiii. 12) 
became more and more connotative of such supreme reverence 
and exaltation as to need no further addition or description. 


CHAPTER V. 


THEOLOGY OF THE EPISTLE, 


Tur author of this Epistle, though he is writing exclusively 
to Jewish Christians, and though he shews himself eminently 
Judaic in his sympathies, is yet distinctly of the same school 
as the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

Of the four great topics which occupy so large a place in St 
Paul’s Epistles—the relation of Judaism to Christianity; the 
redemptive work of Christ ; justification by faith ; and the call of 
the Gentiles—the first forms the main topic of this Epistle ; 
the second occupies one large section of it (v. I—x. 18); and 
the third is involved in one entire chapter (xi.). The fourth is 
indeed conspicuously absent, but its absence is primarily due 
to the concentration of the Epistle upon the needs of those 
readers to whom it was addressed. He says expressly that 
Christ died on behalf of every man (ii. 9), and no one has ever 
doubted respecting his full belief in the Universality of the 
Gospel. As the circumstances which occasioned the composi- 
tion of the Epistle furnished no opportunity to dwell upon the 
subject he leaves it on one side. It is probable that even in 
the most bigoted of the Jewish-Christian communities the rights 
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of the Gentiles to equal participation in the privileges of the 
Gospel without any obligation to obey the Levitic Law had 
been fully established, partly by the decree of the Synod of 
Jerusalem (Acts xv. 1—29), and partly by the unanswerable 
demonstrations of St Paul. 

It need hardly be said that the writer of this Epistle is at one 
with St Paul upon all great fundamental doctrines}. Both of 
the sacred writers speak of the heavenly exaltation of Christ 
(Eph. iv. 10; Heb. ix. 24); of His prevailing intercession (Rom. 
vill. 34; Heb. vii. 25); of the elementary character of the cere- 
monial Law (Gal. iv. 3; Heb. vii. 19); of Christ as “the end of 
the Law” (Rom. x. 4; Heb. x. 4—7); and of a multitude of 
other deep religious truths which were the common heritage of 
all Christians. 

But while he deals with the same great topics as the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, he handles them in a very distinct manner, and 
with considerable variation of theological terminology. 

a. In his mode of dealing with the Old and New Covenants 
we have already seen that he starts from a different point of 
view. He does not mention the subject of circumcision, so 
prominent throughout the Epistle to the Galatians; and while 
his proof that Christ is superior to Moses only occupies a few 
verses (iii. 1—6), he devotes a large and most important part of 
his letter to the proof that Christ’s Priesthood is superior te 
that of Aaron, and that it is a Priesthood after the order of Mel- 
chisedek—whom St Paul does not so much as name. Indeed, 
while in this Epistle the titles Priest and High Priest occur no 
less than 32 times, in accordance with their extreme prominence 
in the theological conceptions of the writer, it is remarkable 


1 There are also points of contact with St Peter, both in general 
position (comp. 1 Pet. i. 2, 5—10 with Heb. vi. TRS vie Te ao 28), 
and in the use of “faith” for “trust,” and “righteousness” for ‘in. 
tegrity,” and in special expressions, such as “blood of sprinkling” 
(xii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 2), “shepherd” (xiii. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 25, v. 4), and 
"Apxnyos (ii. 10, xii. 2; Acts iii, 15) used of Christ, and others. See 
Rendall, Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 42—45). They 
probably indicate no more than that the writer had studied the First 
Epistle of St Peter, 
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that neither word occurs so much as once in all the 13 Epistles 
of St Paul. 

g. In speaking of the Redemptive work of Christ he is evi- 
dently at one with St Paul (ix. 15, 22), but does not enter so 
fully upon the mysterious aspect of Christ’s death as an expiatory 
sacrifice (fAacpds). As though he could assume all which St 
Paul had written on that subject, he leaves (as it were) “a gap 
between the means and the end,” asserting only again and again, 
but without explanation and comment, the simple fact that 
Christ offered Himself as a sacrifice, and that man was thereby 
sanctified and purified (ii. 11; ix. 13, 14; x. 2, 10, 14, D2 
his favourite conception of “perfectionment” (reetwats) he seems 
to include justification, sanctification, and glorification’, His 
conception of Christ is less that of a Crucified and Risen 
Redeemer, than that of a sympathising and glorified High Priest. 
And the result of His work is described not as leading to a 
mystic oneness with Him, but as securing us a free access to 
Him, and through Him into the Inmost Sanctuary of God. 

y. Again, there is a difference between the writer and St 
Paul in their use of the terms Justification and Faith. In St 
Paul the term “Justification by Faith” succinctly describes the 
method by which the righteousness of God can become the 
justification of man—the word for “righteousness” and “justifi- 
cation” being the same (S:cacoodyn). But in this Epistle the 
word “righteousness” is used in its simple and original sense of 
moral rectitude. The result of Christ’s redemptive work, which 


1 Mr Rendall, in an elaborate appendix on the word redevobv 
(Hebrews, pp- 158—162), would give to it in the Epistle the meaning 
‘to consecrate.” He argues that this is the technical meaning of the 
word throughout those passages of the Pentateuch which deal with 
priestly consecration, and he says (p. 21) “its close connexion in this 
Bpistle with the Priesthood of Christ proves conclusively to my mind 
that it is used in the same sense.” The priest on consecration had 
his hands filled with portions of the slaughtered ram (Lev. viii. 25— 
28). Hence the phrase rededoa Tas xXelpas (Ex. xxix, 9, 33), and 
thus vexpogopety was connected with the notion of mortifying the 
flesh (Philo, Leg. Alleg. 11. § 23: comp. 2 Cor. iv. 10). Important 
as are the considerations involved in this view I see no sufficient 
yeason to abandon the sense given to redewov and its derivatives by 


long prescription. 
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St Paul describes by his use of S:kavocdvn in the sense of “ justifi- 
cation,” this writer indicates by other words, such as dyltao os 
(xii. 14), ka@apiopds (i. 8; ix. 143 x 2) and reAeiwous (vii, 11). 
He does not allude to the notion of “ imputed” righteousness as 
a condition freely bestowed by God upon man, but describes 
“righteousness” as faith manifested by obedience and so earning 
the testimony of God (xi. 4,5) It is regarded not as the Divine 
gift which man receives, but as the human condition which 
faith produces. The phrase “to justify,” which occurs 28 times 
in St Paul, is not once found in this Epistle. The writer, 
like St Paul, quotes the famous verse of Habakkuk, “The just 
shall live by faith” (perhaps in the slightly different form, 6 d¢ 
dikavos pov €k migtews (joerau)), but the sense in which he quotes 
it is not the distinctive sense which it bears in St Paul—where it 
implies that “the man who has been justified by that trust in 
Christ which ends in perfect union with Him shall enjoy eternal 
life,”—but rather in its simpler and more original sense that “the 
upright man shall be saved by his faithfulness.” For “faith” when 
used by St Paul in the sense peculiar to his writings, means the 
life in Christ, the absolute personal communion with His death 
and resurrection. But the central Pauline conception of éy 
Xpior@ (Christ not only for me, but im me, and I in Him)—a 
conception so characteristic that it has been called “the mono- 
gram of St Paul”—is scarcely alluded to by the author of this 
Epistle. He uses the word “faith” in its more common sense of 
“trust in the Unseen.” He regards it less as the instrument of 
justification than as the condition of access (iii. 14 sive: 2, 16s yie 
Npavale25 <x. 1, 293"xa0 1,56), 

6. Again, one of the characteristics of this Epistle is the 
recurrence of passages which breathe a spirit peculiarly severe 
(ii, 1—3; iv. 1; vi. 4—8; x. 26—31; xii. 15—17), such as does 
indeed resemble a few passages of Philo, but finds no exact 
parallel even in the sternest passages of St Paul. Nor does the 
writer ever encourage, even incidentally, St Paul’s large and 


1 The jov is found in the LXX. sometimes after “just,” sometimes 
after “faith”; and is read after just” in 8, A,H, and after “faith ” 
in D. See note on Heb. x. 38, 
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splendid generalisations of a passionate hope (Rom. ix. 2; xi. 26). 
Luther speaks of one of these passages as “a hard knot which 
seems in its obvious import to run counter to all the Gospels 
and the Epistles of St Paul.” Both Tertullian and Luther 
missed the real significance of these passages, but the very 
interpretation which made the Epistle dear to the Montanistic 
hardness of Tertullian made it displeasing to the larger heart of 
the great Reformer. It must we fear be admitted that some of 
the most ruthless inferences of Calvinism with its “horrible 
decrees,” and some of the darkest views of the ultimate fate 
of sinners, are based on phrases of this Epistle. But the absolute 
decisions of theology must not be made to depend on the idio- 
synerasy of a writer, or the appalling gloom of the circumstances 
under which he wrote. They must be derived from the final 
result attained by the coordination of all the passages which deal 
with the disputed doctrine. Undoubtedly the keynote of Chris- 
tianity is gladness, and not gloom. 

«. But the most marked feature of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is its Alexandrian character, and the resemblances which it con- 
tains to the writings of Philo, the chief Jewish philosopher of the 
Alexandrian school of thought :— 

1. Thus, itis Alexandrian 7n its quotations, which are (1) from . 
the Septuagint version, and (2) agree mainly with the Alexan- 
drian manuscript of that version, and (3) are introduced by for- 
mulae prevalent in the Alexandrian school (see supra Iv. § 3). 

9. Itis Alexandrian in tts unusual expressions. Many of these 
(e.g. moAvpepos 1. 1, dnavyacpa i. 2, dadoracis 1. 3, Oeparov 
iii. 5, romos peravotas xii. 17, BeBaiwors vi. 16, &xBaors ORHAN Ti 
&c.), are common to this Epistle with the Alexandrian Book 
of Wisdom. So great indeed is the affinity between these books 
in their sonorous style, their use of compound terms, their rare 
phrases, and their accumulation of epithets, that they are men- 
tioned in juxtaposition by Irenaeus (Euseb. H. £. v. 26), and 
nearly so in the Muratorian Canon. The writers of both had 
evidently studied Philo, and it has even been supposed by some 
that Philo, and by others that the writer of this Epistle, also 
wrote the Book of Wisdom, That this yiew is quite untenable 
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I have shewn in the Introduction to the Book of Wisdom in 
that volume of the Speaker's Commentary which contains the 
Apocrypha. The two writers have a few words in common, but 
the structure of their sentences, and the general bearing of their 
thoughts, are widely different. 

3. Itis Alexandrian in tts method of dealing with Scripture. 
In the important section about Melchisedek the whole structure 
of the argument is built on two passing and isolated allusions to 
Melchisedek, of which the second was written nine hundred years 
after the death of the Priest-king. They are the only allusions 
to him in the Jewish literature of more than 1500 years. Yet 
upon these two brief allusions—partly by the method of allegory, 
partly by the method of bringing different passages together 
(ii. 11; iv. 8, 9), partly by the significance attached to names 
(vii. 2), partly by the extreme emphasis attributed to single words 
(vill. 13), partly by pressing the silence of Scripture as though it 
were pregnant with latent meanings (i. 5; ii. 16; vii. 3)—the 
writer builds up a theological system of unequalled grandeur. 
But this whole method of treatment is essentially Rabbinic and 
Alexandrian. That it was, however, derived by the writer from 
his training in the methods of Alexandrian and not of Rabbinic 
exegesis arises from the fact that he is ignorant of Hebrew, and 
that the typical resemblance of Melchisedek to the Logos or 
Word of God had already excited the attention of Philo, who 
speaks of the Logos as “shadowed forth by Melchisedek” and as 
“the great High Priest” (Leg. Alleg. 111. 25,26; De Somn. 1. 38)}. 

4. It is Alexandrian in its fundamental conception of the 
antithesis between the world of fleeting phenomena and the world 
of Eternal Realities, between the copies and the Ideas, between 
the shadows and the substance, between the visible material 
world and the world of Divine Prae-existent Archetypes. The 
school of Philo had learnt from the school of Plato that “earth 

Is but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like more than on earth is thought.” 


1 Philo is the undoubted source, if not the inventor, of the alle- 
gorising method, ’HEé co Olu kal Gs 6 ad\nyoptkds THs “vpn pas év TH 
exkAnola Novos toyey apxiv elopyqvat, Photius, Cod. 105, 
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Hence (as I have said) the writer seizes on the passage, “See that 
thou make all things cara roy rémov roy detxdévra cor év TO 
oper” (vill, 5, comp. Uodetypara ix. 23). To him the contrast 
between the Old and New Covenants turns on the fundamental 
antithesis between the Shadow and the Reality. Levitism 
was the shadow, Christianity is not a shadow but a substantial 
image; the absolute and final reality—to which Christianity 
is so much nearer an approximation, of which Christianity is so 
much closer a copy—is in the world to come. The Mosaic 
system, as concentrated in its Tabernacle, Priesthood, and 
Sacrifices, is only riémos (viii. 5); oxed (x. 1), mapaBory (ix. 9); 
avriryma (ix. 24); whereas Christianity is by comparison, and by 
virtue of its closer participation in the Idea, ‘the type,” “the 
perfect,” “the genuine” (viii. 2), adr) 7 etkay (x. 1). The visible 
world (xi. 3) is “this creation” (ix. 11); it is “made with hands” 
(ix. 11); it is capable of being touched and grasped (xii. 18); it 
is but a quivering, unstable, transient semblance (xii. 27): but 
the invisible world is supersensuous, immaterial, immoveable, 
eternal. It is the world of “ Heavenly things” (ix. 23), the 
archetypal world, the true “House of God” (x. 21), “the genuine 
Tabernacle” (viii. 2), “the City which hath the foundations” 
(xi. 10), the true “fatherland” (xi. 14), “the heavenly Jerusalem” 
(xil. 22), “the kingdom unshaken” and that “cannot be shaken” 
(xii. 27, 28), And this invisible world is the world of the heirs 
of the Gospel. It is so now, and it will be so yet more fully. 
In the True Temple of Christianity the Visible and the In- 
visible melt into each other. The salvation is now subjec- 
tively enjoyed, it will hereafter be objectively realised (vi. 4, 5; 
xii. 28), 

5. But the Alexandrianism of the Epistle appears most 
clearly in the constant parallels which it furnishes to the writings 
of Philo. We have already called attention to some of these, 
and they will be frequently referred to in the notes. Even in 
the general structure and style of the Epistle there are not only 
a multitude of phrases and expressions which are common to 
the writer with Philo, but we notice in both the same perpetual 
interweaving of argument with exhortation; the same methods 
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of referring to and dealing with the Old Testament; the same ex- 
clusive prominence of the Hebrew people ; the same sternness of 
tone in isolated passages; and the same general turns of phrase- 
ology (see Bleek’s notes on i. 6; ii. 2; v. 11; vi. 1, &c.), If we find 
in Heb. ii. 6, “someone somewhere testified” and in iv. 4, “He 
hath spoken somewhere thus,” we find the very same phrases in 
Philo (De Plant. § 21; De Hbriet. § 14, &c.). If we find in Heb. 
vii. 8, “being testified of that he liveth,” we find also in Philo, 
Leg. Alleg. iii. 81, Moons paprupodpevos bru are motos dA@ TO 
oike (comp. Heb. iii. 2). If in Heb. xiii. 5 we have the modified 
quotation, od pi oe dvd ot8 od py oe éyxaradire, we find it inthe 
very same form in Philo (De Confus. Lingu. § 33). 
We may here collect a few passages of marked resemblance. 
i. Heb. i. 8, “who being the efluence (amavyacpa) of His 
glory...” 
Philo (De Opif. Mundi, § 51), was avOperos...tis paxapias 
ioews expaycioy 7} droomacpa 7) anavyacpa yeyoves. 
ii. Heb. i. 3, “the stamp (yapaxrip) of His substance.” 
Philo (Quod det. pot. § 23) speaks of the spirit of man as “a 
type and stamp of the Divine power,” and (De Plant. § 5) of the 
soul, as “impressed by the seal of God, js 6 xapakryp €or 
6 diSvos Néyos, the everlasting Word.” 
iii. Heb. i. 6, “the First-begotten.” 
Philo (De Agricult. § 12) speaks of the Word as “the firstborn 
Son,” and (De Confus. Lingu. § 14) as ‘an eldest Son.” 
iv. Heb. i.-2, “By whom also He made the worlds” 
(aidvas). 
Philo (De Migr. Abraham, § 1), dpyavov evpnoers Noyor Oeod SL 
ov (6 Kdapos) KaTeaKevac On. 
vy. Heb. xi. 3, “that the worlds (aidvas) were made by the 
utterance of God.” 
Philo (De Sacrif. Abel, § 18), 6 Oeds Aéywor Ga eroter. 
vi. Heb. i. 3, “And bearing (p¢pov) all things by the 
utterance of His power.” 
Philo (Quis rem, div. haer. § '7), 6 ra prev Ovra hépav. 
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vii. Heb, iii. 3, “in proportion as he that buildeth the house 
hath more honour than the house.” 

Philo (De Plant. § 16), doe yap 0 KTNOGpLEVOS...TOD kKTnwaTos 
dpeivey Kal TO Terolnkos TOU yeyovoros. 

vii. Heb. iv. 12, 13, “For living is the Word of God and 
efficient, and more cutting than any two-edged sword, and pierc- 
ing to the division both of soul and spirit, both of joints and 
marrow.” 

Philo (Quzs rer. div. haer. § 28), commenting on Abraham’s 
“dividing the sacrifices in the midst,” says that “God did thus 
with His Word, which is the cutter of all things (7@ Topet 
TOY GuuTavT@y avTov Ady@), Which, whetted to its keenest edge, 
never ceases to divide all perceptible things, but when it pierces 
through to the atomistic and so-called indivisible things, again 
this cutter begins to divide from these the things that can 
be contemplated.in speech into unspeakable and incompre- 
hensible portions”; and farther on he adds that the soul is 
“threefold,” and that “each of the parts is cut asunder,” and 
that the Word divides rd ddoyov xai rb doydy. Elsewhere 
(De Cherub. § 9) he compares the Word to the fiery sword. 
Philo is applying the metaphors philosophically, not religiously, 
but it is impossible to suppose that the resemblance between the 
passages is merely accidental. 

ix. Heb. iv. 12, “and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” 

Philo (De Leg. Alleg. 111. 59), “And the Divine Word is most 
keen-sighted (£v8epxéoraros), so as to be capable of inspecting all 
things.” 

x. Heb. vi. 5, “tasting that the utterance of God is 
excellent.” 

Philo (De Profug. § 25), “The souls, tasting (the utterance of 
God) as a Divine word (Adyos), a heavenly nurture.” (Comp. De 
Leg. Alleg. 111. 60.) 

xi. Heb. iii. 6, “whose house are we.” 

Philo (De Somn. 1. 23), “Strive, oh soul, to become a house of 
God.” 

e2 
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xii. Heb. vi. 13, “since He could not swear by any greater 
He sware by Himself.” 
Philo (De Leg. Alleg. ui. 72), “Thou seest that God swear- 
eth not by another, for nothing is better than Him, but by Him- 
self, who is best of all.” 


xiii? Heb. vii. 27, “who hath not need, daily, like those 
High Priests...” 
Philo (De Spec. Legg. § 23), 6 apxtepeds...evxas te kai Ovotas 
TeA@Y KAO’ Exdorny Nwépar. 
xiv. Heb. ix. 7, “once in the year only the High Priest 
enters.” 
Philo (Leg. ad Cai. § 39), “into which once in the year the 
great Priest enters.” 


xv. We might add many similar references ; e.g. to Abel’s 
blood (xii. 24) ; Noah’s righteousness (xi. 7); Abraham’s obedi- 
ence, in going he knew not whither (xi. 8); the faithfulness of 
Moses (iii. 2, 5) ; milk and solid food (v. 12—14) ; the fact that 
sacrifices are meant to call sin to remembrance (x. 3) (De Vit. 
Mos. 1. 10, od Avow apaprnyatav GAN vropynow epyagovrar [ot 
doeBeis], comp. De Victim. § 7); the stress laid on the word 
“To-day” (iii. 7—15). But it will be sufficient to add a few 
passages in which Philo speaks of the Logos as High Priest. 


xvi. Heb. iv. 14, “ Having then a great High Priest...” 
Philo (De Somn. i. 38), 6 pev 81) péyas dpyvepeds K.7.A. &e. 


xvii. Heb. iv. 15, “without sin,” vii. 26, ‘holy, harmless, 
undefiled.” 

Philo (De Profug. § 20), “For we say that the High Priest is 
not a man but the Divine Word, with no participation in 
(auéroxov) any sin, whether voluntary or involuntary.” /d. § 21, 
“Tt is His nature to be wholly unconnected (dmapddexros) with all 
sin.” = 

xviii. Heb. iv. 15, “able to be touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities.” 

Philo (De Profug. §\18), “not inexorable (dsapairnrov) is the 
Divine, but gentle through the mildness of its nature.” 
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xix. Heb. vil. 25, “living to make intercession for them.” 
Philo (De Migr. Abraham, § 21), “But these things He is 
accustomed to grant, ixérny éavrod Aoyov ovk droortpadeis.” 


xx. Heb. v.10, “After the order of Melchisedek.” 

Philo (De Leg. Alleg. 111. 26), “For the Logos is a Priest,” &c. 
who, as he proceeds to say, brings righteousness and peace to 
the soul, and has His type in Melchisedek “the Righteous King” 
and the King of Salem, ie. of Peace. See also De congr. 
quaerend. erudit. grat. § 18. 


xxi. Heb. vii. 3, “without father, without mother.” 

Philo (De Profug. § 20), “For we say that the High Priest is 
not a man but the Divine word...wherefore I think that He is 
sprung from incorruptible parents...from God as His Father, and 
from Wisdom as His mother?” 


For these and other passages see Siegfried, Philo von Alex- 
andria, 321—330, and Gfrérer, Philo und die Alex. Theosophie, 
1, 163—248. 

But while these passages positively demonstrate the writer’s 
familiarity with Philo, his general theology and his method of 
treating the Old Testament as a whole are totally unlike those of 
the great Alexandrian theosophist. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 


WE now come to the question Quis?—who wrote the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ? 

In our Authorised Version and even in the Revised Version— 
which does not however profess to have reconsidered the super- 
scriptions of the Epistles—we find the heading ‘‘The Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews.” Now the writer was un- 
doubtedly a Paulinist, ie. he belongs to the same school of 


1 In one place (De ebr. § 14) Philo calls Sarah dyjrwp, i.e, with no 
recorded mother, 
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thought as St Paul. Besides the common phrases which form 
part of the current coin of Christian theology he uses some 
which are distinctively Pauline. He had been deeply influenced 
by the companionship of the Apostle and had adopted much of 
his distinctive teaching. This is universally admitted. The 
student who will compare ii. 10, vi. 10, x. 30, xii. 14, xill, 1—6, 
18, 20 with Rom. xi. 36; 1 Thess. i.3; Rom. xii. 19, 18, 1—2T; 
2 Cor. iv. 2; Rom. xv. 33 respectively, and who will observe the 
numerous other resemblances to which attention is called in the 
following notes, will have sufficient proof of this. The writer 
uses about fifty words which in the N. T. only occur in the 
Epistles of St Paul or in his speeches as recorded by St Luke, 
and in the last chapter the resemblances to St Paul are specially 
numerous. On the other hand, after what we have already seen 
of the differences of style (p. xxxvi), of method (pp. xxiv, xxxix), of 
culture (pp. xli segg.), of individuality (p. xxxvii), of theological 
standpoint (pp. xxxix seqg.), and of specific terminology (pp. xli, 
&c.) between the writer of this Epistle and St Paul, we shall be 
compelled to admit not only that St Paul could not possibly have 
been the actual writer of the Epistle—a fact which was patent 
so far back as the days of Origen—but that it could not even 
indirectly have been due to his authorship. The more we study 
the similarities between this and the Pauline Epistles, and 
the more strongly we become convinced that the writers were 
connected in faith and feeling, the more absolutely incompatible 
(as Dean Alford has observed) does the notion of their personal 
identity become. And this is exactly the conclusion to which 
we are led by a review of the ancient evidence upon the subject. 
The Early Western Church seems to have known that St Paul 
did not write the Epistle. In the Eastern Church the obvious 
and superficial points of resemblance gave currency to the 
common belief in the Pauline authorship, but the deeper-lying 
differences were sufficient to convince the greatest scholars (like 
Clement and Origen) that (at the best) this could only be 
admitted in a modified Sense. 

The Epistle was known at a very early period and is very 
largely used and imitated by St Clement of Rome, in his letter 
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to the Corinthians (cic. A.D. 96), and yet he nowhere mentions 
the name of the author. He would hardly have used it so 
extensively without claiming for his quotations the authority of 
St Paul if he had not been aware that it was not the work of 
the great Apostle. 

In the Western Church no single writer of the first, Be 
or even third century attributed it to St Paul. Sr Hrppotytus 
(+ A.D. 235 ?) and St InunaxEus (+ A.D. 202) are said to have 
denied the Pauline authorship1, though Eusebius tells us that 
Irenaeus (in a work which he had not seen, and which is not 
extant) quoted from it and from the Wisdom of Solomon. The 
Presbyter Garus (possibly the same person as Hippolytus, as some 
conjecture) did not number it among St Paul’s Epistles (Euseb. 
H. E. vt. 20). The Canon of Muratort (circ. A.D. 170) either 
does not notice it, or only with a very damaging allusion under 
the name of an “Epistle to the Alexandrians forged in the name 
of Paul with reference to the heresy of Marcion.” Yet Marcion 
himself rejected it, and Novatran never refers to it, frequently as 
he quotes Scripture and useful as it would have been to him. 
TERTULLIAN (+ A.D. 240), representing perhaps the tradition of 
the Church of North Africa, ascribes it to Barnabas. This 
testimony to the non-Pauline authorship is all the weightier 
because Tertullian would have been only too eager to quote the 
authority of St Paul in favour of his Montanism had he been 
able to do so, St Cyprian (+ A.D. 258) never alludes to it. 
Victorinus of Pettau (+ 303) ignores it. The first writer of the 
Western Church who attributes it to St Paul (and probably for 
no other reason than that he found it so ascribed in Greek 
writers) is Hilary of Poictiers, who died late in the fourth cen- 
tury (+ A.bD. 368). St Ambrose indeed (+ 397) and Philastrius 
(cire, A.D. 387) follow the Greeks in ascribing it to St Paul, 
though the latter evidently felt some hesitation about it, But it 
is certain that for nearly four centuries the Western Church 
refused in general to recognise the Pauline authorship, and this 
was probably due to some tradition on the subject which had 
come down to them from St Clement of Rome. If it had been 


1 Stephen Gobar ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod, 232. 
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written by the Apostle of the Gentiles, St Clement of Rome, 
who was probably a friend and contemporary of St Paul, would 
have certainly mentioned so precious a truth, at least orally, to 
the Church of which he was a Bishop. If he said anything at 
all upon the subject it can only have been that whoever was the 
author St Paul was not. 

Accordingly, even down to the seventh century we find traces 
of hesitation as to the Pauline authorship in the Western 
Church, though by that time a loose habit had sprung up of 
quoting it as “the Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews.” This was 
due to the example of St Jerome (+ 420) and St Augustine 
(t 430)!. These great men so far yielded to the stream of ir- 
responsible opinion—which by their time had begun to set in 
from the East—that they ventured popularly to quote it as 
St Paul’s, although when they touch seriously upon the question 
of the authorship they fully admit or imply the uncertainty 
respecting it®, Their hesitation as to the Pauline authorship is 
incidentally shewn by the frequency with which they quote it 
either without any name, or with the addition of some caution- 
ary phrase. That the Epistle is attributed to St Paul by later 
authors and Councils is a circumstance entirely devoid of any 
critical importance. 

It was from the Eastern Church that the tendency to accept 
the Epistle as St Paul’s derived its chief strength. The Alex- 
andrian School naturally valued an Epistle which expressed 
their own views, and was founded upon premisses with which 
they were specially familiar. Apart from close criticism they 
would be naturally led by phenomena which lay on the surface 
to conjecture that it might be by St Paul; and (as has frequently 
happened) the hesitations of theological scholarship were swept 
away by the strong current of popular tradition. But this tra- 


1 Jer. Ep. 73. 4, ‘‘Epistola ad Hebracos, quam omnes Graeci re- 
cipiunt et nonnulli Latinorum.” 

2 Jer. Comm. in Tit., “ Siquis vult recipere eam Epistolam quae sub 
nomine Pauli ad Hebraeos scripta est.” Aug. De Civ. Dei, “quam 
quidam Apostoli Pauli esse dicunt, quidam vero negant.” In his~ 
later writings he always uses circumlocutions to avoid attributing it 
to St Paul. Westcott On the Canon, p. 455. 
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dition cannot be traced farther back than an unsupported guess 
of the Presbyter PANTAENUS about the middle of the Second 
Century. Clemens of Alexandria (in a lost work, quoted by 
Eusebius) says that the “blessed Presbyter” had endeavoured to 
account for the absence of St Paul’s name (which is found in every 
one of his genuine Epistles) by two reasons. St Paul, he said, 
had suppressed it “out of modesty” (dca perpornra) both because 
the Lord was the true Apostle to the Hebrews (Heb. iii. 1), and 
because he was writing to the Hebrews “out of superabundance” 
(€k meptovaias), being himself the Apostle to the Gentiles. Neither 
reason will stand a moment’s consideration: they are desperate 
expedients to explain away an insuperable difficulty. For if St 
Paul had written “to the Hebrews” at all, there is no single 
writer who would have been less likely to write anonymously. 
Calvin rightly says ““Ego ut Paulum agnoscam auctorem adduci 
nequeo. Nam qui dicunt nomen fuisse de industria suppressum 
quod odiosum esset Judaeis nihil afferunt. Cur enim mentionem 
fecisset Timothei? &c.” It never occurred to any Apostle to 
consider that his title was an arrogant one, and the so-called 
“Apostolic Compact” no more prevented St Paul from addressing 
Jews than it prevented St Peter from addressing Gentiles. The 
fact that Eusebius quotes this allusion to Pantaenus as the 
earliest reference to the subject which he could find, shews that 
in spite of the obvious inference from x. 34 (and especially from 
the wrong reading “my bonds”) there was no tradition of import- 
ance on the subject even in the Eastern Church during the first 
two centuries. CLEMENS of ALEXANDRIA is himself (+ A.D. 220) 
equally unsuccessful in his attempts to maintain even a modi- 
fied view of the Pauline authorship (ap. Euseb. 7. Z. vi. 14). 
He conjectures that the Epistle was written in Hebrew, and had 
been translated by St Luke; and he tries to account for its 
anonymity by a most uncritical and untenable surmise. St 
Paul he says did not wish to divert the attention of the Jews 
from his arguments, since he knew that they regarded him with 
prejudice and suspicion! This singular notion—that St Paul 
wished to entrap the attention of his readers unawares before 
revealing his identity—has been idly repeated by writer after 
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writer down to the present day. But no one can read the 
Epistle with care without seeing that the writer was obviously 
known to his readers, and intended himself to be known by them. 
No Apostolic Church would have paid any attention to an anony- 
mous and unauthenticated letter. The letters were necessarily 
brought to them by accredited messengers; and if this letter 
had been written by St Paul to any Hebrew community the 
fact would have been known to them in the first halfhour after 
the messenger’s arrival. 

ORIGEN again (ap. Euseb. H. Z. vi. 25) in a popular way con- 
stantly quotes the Epistle as St Paul’s; but when he seriously 
entered on the question of the authorship, in a passage quoted 
by Eusebius from the beginning of his lost Homilies on the 
Epistle, he admits that the style is much more polished than 
that of St Paul (6 xapaxrynp ris AéEews...ovK exer TO ev Ady@ idto- 
TiKoy Tod docrdAov), and while he says that the Pauline character 
of the thoughts furnishes some ground for the tradition that St 
Paul wrote it, he adds that the “history” which had come down 
about it was that it was “written” by Clement of Rome, or by 
Luke; but, he says, “‘who actually wrote the Epistle God only 
knows.” Origen’s authority has repeatedly been quoted as 
though it were decisively given in favour of the Pauline author- 
ship of the Epistle! But if any one will examine the passage 
above referred to he will see that it represents a conflict between 
historical testimony and scholarlike criticism on one side, and 
loose local tradition on the other. Origen was glad to regard 
the Epistle as being a some sense St Paul’s, and did not like to 
differ decidedly from Pantaenus, Clemens, and the general popular 
view prevalent in his own Church; but he decidedly intimates 
that i its present form St Paul did not write the Epistle, and 
that it can only be regarded as belonging to “the school of Paul.” 

Lastly, Eusrpius of CAESAREA shews the same wavering hesi- 
tation. He so far defers to indolent and biassed custom as con- 
stantly to quote the Epistle as St Paul’s, but in one passage he 
seems to approve of the opinion that it had been translated from 
Hebrew, and in another he says that it would not be just to 
ignore that “some have rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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saying that it is opposed by the Church of Rome as not being by 
St Paul.” 

Thus we see that loose conjecture, founded on a few superficial 
phenomena, attributed the Epistle to St Paul; but all genuine 
and independent criticism saw that he could not have written it. 

It is hardly worth while to follow the stream of testimony into 
ages in which independent criticism was dead; but in the six- 
teenth century with the revival of scholarship the popular tra- 
dition once more began to be set aside. Cardinal Cajetan, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, and even Estius were all 
more or less unfavourable to the direct Pauline authorship. In 
modern times, in spite of the intensely conservative character 
of Anglican theology, there are very few critics of any name even 
in the English Church, and still fewer among German theologians, 
who any longer maintain, even in a modified sense, that it was 
written by St Paul. 

Who then was the writer? 

From the Epistle itself we can gather with a probability which 
falls but little short of certainty the following facts (some of 
which it will be observed tell directly against the identity of the 
writer with St Paul). 

1. The writer was a Jew, for he writes solely as a Jew, and as 
though the Heathen were non-existent. 

2. He was a Hellenist, for he quotes from the LXX. without 
any reference to the original Hebrew, and even when it differs 
from the Hebrew (i. 6, x. 5). 

3. He was familiar with the writings of Philo, and had been 
deeply influenced by Alexandrian thought. 

4, He was “an eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures.” 
_ 5. He was a friend of Timotheus. 

6. He was known to his readers, and addresses them in a 
tone of authority. 

7. He was not an Apostle, but classes himself with those who 
had been taught by the Apostles (ii. 3)’. 

1 To talk of dvaxolywous and ovyxardBaors here, as is done by the 


maintainers of the Pauline authorship, is a mere misuse of theological 
technicalities. 
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8. He was acquainted with the thoughts of St Paul, and had 
read the Epistle to the Romans. 

9. Yet his tone while accordant with that of St Paul is 
entirely independent of it. 

10. He wrote before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

11. His references to the Tabernacle rather than to the 
Temple seem to make it improbable that he had ever been at 
Jerusalem. 

Further than this it is at least a fair assumption that any 
friend and scholar of St Paul who was a man of sufficient learn- 
ing and originality to have written such an Epistle as this, would 
be somewhere alluded to in that large section of the New Testa- 
ment which is occupied by the writings and the biography of St 
Paul. 

Accordingly there is scarcely one of the companions of St 
Paul who has not been suggested by some critic as a possible 
or probable author .of this Epistle. Yet of these all but one 
are directly excluded by one or more of the above indications. 
AquiLa could not have written it, for he seems to have been of 
less prominence even than his wife Priscilla (Acts xviii. 18; 
2 Tim. iv. 19). Trrus was a Gentile. Stas was a Hebraist of 
Jerusalem. Barnasas (to whom Tertullian attributes it in De 
Pudic. 20) was a Levite, and no Levite could have gone so near 
the verge of apparent inaccuracy in matters relating to the 
Temple as this writer does in vii- 27 ; 1x. 3,4; x. 11. The other 
Epistle attributed to Barnabas (though spurious) is incomparably 
inferior to the Epistle to the Hebrews. The genuine Epistle of 
St CiemEnt? of Rome shews that he could not have written the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which indeed he largely quotes on a level 
with Scripture. The Gospel of Sr Marx is wholly unlike this 
Epistle in style. The style of Sr Luxn does indeed resemble in 
many expressions the style of this writer, as Clement of Alex- 
andria observes (Aodcay...adrjv peOepunvedoavra...dbev tov adroy 
Xpora evpicxerOar Kata rip Epunvetay tabrns re THs emiaToAnS Kat 
tov mpdgewyv); but the differences of style are still more remark- 
able; the Epistle contains passages (such as vi. 4—8; x, 26—29, 
&c.) which do not seem to resemble the tender and conciliatory 
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tone of mind of the Evangelist; and apart from this St Luke 
seems to have been a Gentile Christian (Col. iv. 1O—14), and not 
improbably a Proselyte of Antioch. The resemblances between 
the two writers consist only in verbal and idiomatic phrases}, 
and are amply accounted for by their probable familiarity with 
each other and with St Paul. But the idiosyncrasy is different, 
and St Luke has nothing of the stately balance or rhetorical 
amplitude of this Epistle. Timoruy is excluded by xiii. 23. No 
one else is left but that friend and convert to whom by a flash of 
most happy insight LurHER attributed the authorship of the 
Epistle—A PoL.os. 

Apollos meets every one of the necessary requirements. (1) 
He was a Jew. (2) He was a Hellenist. (3) He was an Alex- 
andrian. (4) He was famed for his eloquence and his powerful 
method of applying Scripture. (5) He was a friend of Timotheus. 
(6) He had acquired considerable authority in various Churches. 
(7) He had been taught by an Apostle. (8) He was of the 
school of St Paul; yet (9) he adopted an independent line of his 
own (1 Cor. iii. 6), (10) We have no trace that he was ever at 
Jerusalem ; and yet, we may add to the above considerations, that 
his style of argument—like that of the writer of this Epistle— 
was Specially effective as addressed to Jewish hearers. The 
writer’s boldness of tone (Acts xviii. 26) and his modest self- 

- suppression (1 Cor. xvi. 12) also point to Apollos. The various 
allusions to Apollos are found in Acts xviii. 24—28; 1 Cor. iii 
4—6, xvi. 12; Titi. 13; and in every single particular they 
agree with such remarkable cogency in indicating to us a Christian 
whose powers, whose training, whose character, and whose entire 
circumstances would have marked him out as a man likely to 
have written such a treatise as the one before us, that we may 
safely arrive at the conclusion either that ApoLLos wrote the 
Epistle or that it is the work of some author who is to us entirely 
unknown. 


1 Such as evAaBeloba, els Td mavrerés, TyovpEvos, apxnyos, paprupov- 
pevos, mapotvopos, wéroxos. They are of no decisive importance, and 
St Luke is more of a Paulinist than the writer. 
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No hypothesis which we can adopt is wholly free from difficulty, 
and it is extremely unlikely that we shall ever arrive at a nearer 
solution of the problem than this. But while the authorship of 
Apollos is not open to a single conclusive, or even forcible, ob- 
jection, it is surely most improbable that a man evidently so well 
known to his readers as the writer of this letter, a man moving 
in the circle of St Paul’s friends, a man imbued with St Paul’s 
principles yet magnificently original and independent—a man so 
eloquent in style and so forcible in reasoning—should have left 
neither name, nor trace of himself, in the New Testament writings 
except one anonymous Epistle which has exercised a memorable 
influence over the thoughts and theology of all Christians fram 
age to age, 


CHAPTER VII. 
CANONICITY. 


“Das ist ein starke, michtige, und héhe Epistel.” Lurusr, 


THE Canonicity of the Epistle—that is its right to be plaged in 
the Canon of Holy Scripture—rests on the fact that it has been 
accepted both by the Eastern and Western Churches, It was 
known from the earliest ages; was probably alluded to by Justin ~ 
Martyr (+ ¢. 163); was largely used by St Clement of Rome 3 
is quoted on the same footing as the rest of Scripture by 
many of the Fathers; and both in the earlier centuries and at 
the Reformation has been accepted as authoritative and inspired 
even by those who had been led to the conclusion that the current 
opinion of the Church after the third century had erred in assign- 
ing it to the authorship of St Paul. Its right to be accepted 
as part of the Canon, and not merely to possess the deutero- 
Canonical and inferior authority which Luther assigned to it, is 
all the more clearly established because it triumphed over the 
objections which some felt towards it, Those objections arose. 
partly from the sterner passages (especially vi. 4—6), which were 
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misinterpreted as favouring the merciless refusal of the Montanists 
and Novatians to readmit the lapsed into Church privileges; 
and partly from inability to understand the phrase rd moujravre 
avrov in ili. 2. But in spite of these needless difficulties which 
are mentioned by Philastrius late in the fourth century, the 
Epistle has been justly recognised as a part of sacred Scripture 
—-“marching forth,’ as Delitzsch says, “in lonely royal and 
sacred dignity, like the great Melchisedek, and like him without 
lineage—dyeveadoynros.” Even those who like Erasmus and 
Calvin were unable to admit its Pauline authorship, were still 
agreed in “embracing it, without controversy, among the Apo- 
stolical Epistles.” They said with St Jerome, “WVzhil interesse 
cujus sit, dum ecclesiastici viri sit, et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione 
celebretur.” It is no small blessing to the Church that in this 
Epistle we have preserved to us the thoughts of a deep thinker 
who while he belonged to the school of St Paul expresses the 
views of that school with an independent force, eloquence, and 
insight far surpassing that of every Christian treatise which 
is not included in the Sacred Canon. 
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Modyt mavTes elo NevToupyiKa mvevpata els SiaKoviay 
‘\ / Lal 
GroateAdopeva Sua TOs péAdovTAS KAypOVOMELY TH- 
/ 
THPLAY 5 
2, 1 \ n a / / Coa = 
Aud todTo Set TepitaoTepws TPOTEKXELY NMAS TOUS 
lal lel > 
dxovobciow, pajrote Tapapuapev. *et yap 6 &v ay- 
yérov KadnGeis NOYOS éyévero BéBawos, Kai Taca Tapa- 
\ \ By 7 / 
Bacw Kal mapaxon édaBev évSuxov pro OaTrodociay, 
8 a ¢ a > / if: b] / 
mas nyes expevsouela THdALKAUTNS GMEANTAVTES 
a . \ an a a 
cetnplas; itis apxny NaBodca AareicOar Sia Tod 
a CEL a ? 1 5) C4 Ars. 3 / 4 
xuplov, bd TOV akovTaVT@DV Els NHAS é€BeBarwOn, *avr- 
eripaptupovvtos Tov Geod onuelows TE Kal Tépacw Kal 
mouxidais Suvdpecw Kab mvevpatos ayiou pepia mots 
Kata Tv avTod Gédrnov. 
5 5) \ 2 t One \ > L \ 
Ov yap dyyédous bwéTakev THY oLKoupernY THY 
/ & a 1 
poeoveay, Tept 7S NaAOVMED. °SveuapTupato 5é mov 
\ L (ie ba ” y p) n x 
tis Aéyor, Ti éotw AvOpwrros OTL mipynoKy) AVTOU ; 7 
e\ > / 7 / > 
vids avOpadmov OTL ETLoKETTTY avtév; ‘ndaTTwaas avTOV 
UY ? > / / mS lal 
Bpaxv Te wap ayyehous, SdEn Kal Tip eotepavocas 
\ / \ an a 
adrov, [kal katéoTnoas avTov él Ta épya TOV YELpOv 
/ ¢ / fal n 
cou], *mavta umeTagas bmroKdTe TOV TOob@Y avTOD. 
3 a \ ¢ / b) lal X U IO\ b) a 7 a 
ev TO yap VroTakat avT@ Ta TavTa ovdey adjnKev avt@ 
t ° a li ¢ 
GyuTétakrov’ vov 8é obra épOpev avT@ Ta TavTa UTO- 
t GLEN \ 
retaypéva. *Tov 5é Bpaxv TH map aryyédous daT- 
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Topévoy Brérropev "Incoby 8a 6 maOnua Tod Oavartou 
S0En Kai tii eorehavapévoy, brrws Xapits Ocod brép 
TavtTos yevontat Oavdtou, © empetrev yap avTe, Sv dv Ta 
mavta Kat 8’ ob ta TavTA, ToAXNOVS viods eis d0€av 
ayayovta Tov apynyov ths coTnplas avtéy dia Trabn- 
Maroy Terevooat. "6 TE yap dayiafov Kal of dya- 
Couevos && évos mdvtes 80 Hv airlav ove eT aLoyvUvETaL 
aderdpovs avtorvs karetv, ™réyov, “Amayyero 76 ovoma 
Gov Tots adeddols pou, év Kéow exxdynolas tuvico ce. 
“kat Tarw, "Eyd gcomar temobas em avTed. Kal 
mar, ‘ldov éyd kal ta radla & fot wxev 6 beds. 
“emel ovv Ta Tatdla KeKOLWOVNKEV aluartos Kal capKos, 
Kal autos Tapamhyaciws petécyev Tov adtév, tva did Tob 
Oavatov Katapynon tov 6 Kpatos éyovta Tod Oavarou, 
ToT éoTiw Tov diaBorov, “kal atarrakn tovtous 
dcot PoB@ Oavarou bia Travtos Tod Snv evoyot jhoav 
dovrias. “ov yap SHrov ayyérov érinayBdverat, GAXd 
onméppatos “ABpaau emhapPaverar. ™GOev Opetrev 
kata Tavta Tois addeddois buowwOhvar, ta een MOV 
yevnta Kal TaTos apxvepedrs TA mpos Tov Oeov, eis TO 
ihacKkec Oa tds dpaptias Tod aod. “ep @ yap 7ré- 
mrovOev avtos tretpacbels, Sivatas Ttols Tetpalomévous 
BonOjncar. 

3 Oden, aderpol drytor, KAnTEws €Troupaviou 
METOYOL, KaTavoncaTe TOY ambaToXoV Ka) apyvepéa Ths 
“oporoyias nudv “Inooby, *micrdv éyra TO TounoavTe 
avTov, bs Kal Motions év OAM TO olkw adtod. *relovos 
yap otros &d&ns mapa Movony nklwtar Kal’ Boor 
Trelova Tiyuny eer Tob olxov 6 KatacKevdcas avuTov. 
‘nas yap oiKos KatacKevdteras irs twos, 6 8d wévta 
KatacKevacas Oeds. "Kai Maiiohs pev mootds ev AW) 

AS 
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a ; ae = an / > / fel 
T@ oikw avTod ws OepaTav eis wapTupLoy TaV hadn- 
€ eh \ \ 7 ’ a” 
Oncopévov, “Xpiotos d€ ws ulos emi TOV OiKoY avToL, 
mes A \ / Se , 
ob otkos éopev pets, Cav THY Tappnolay Kal TO KavXHnpa 
a fe / U 
THs edTrlidos wéxpt TéNoUS BeBaiay KaTacyopen. 
/ n \ a / »\ 
7A16, KaOads Néyer TO Eda TO AyLov, Ynpmepov eav 
A a fo ie) Ni / \ / 
ths pwovis adtod axovonte, *u1 oxKANpUYNTE Tas Kapdias 
a a lal \ \ te Ve a 
bpd ws ev TO TapaTikpacu@ KaTa THY nMEpav TOD 
aA A beet / e t 
Teipacpod €v TH épHu@, “ov €meipacay ol TaTEpeEs 
n \ a \ Yj / 
vuov év Soxipacia Kal eidov Ta Epya mou TecoEepakoyTa 
é S10 yO h yevea TaUTH Kal eb Act 
én. 10 TpoceyOica TH yevea TAVTH Kal eitrov, Aci 
a a pss ae ER > ” <e , 
TravAVTaL TH Kapdia’ avTol bé ovK eyvwaav Tas Odovs 


42. - v > a“ b ia] Ei > Xr , > 
ov, @S WMOTa EV T1) opy?/ Mov, Lit ELOEAEVCOVTAL ELS 


THY KaTAaTavalY [Lov. 
“Brémete, dderpol, pymote eotar ev Tit VBLOV 
\ a a a 
Kapdia Tovnpa amiatias év TO atroaTHvat amo Oeod 
A 139 \ A e \ > et. oF 
Cdvtos, “ada mapakadette éavTods Kal’ éxaorTny 
< / ” ee \ 2 ri a ivf \ ay 07 
nuepav, AxpLs 00 TO OHMEpOV KaAETAL, VA fu TKANPVVOH 
Tis €& Vuwv amatn THS auaptias’ “pétoxoL yap TOD 
Xpiotod yeyovapev, €avrep THY apxXnY THS VTOTTATEWS 
L / / , 152 a t 
péxpt Tédovs BeBaiay Katacyopev. “év TO Neyer Oat, 
\ lal lal ’ a , 
Znpepov €av 7HS hovns avtod axovanre, pu) TKANPUYNTE 
\ / c lal € a a t 
Tas Kapdias Upav ws év TO TapaTiKpacn@’ “tives yap 
rd f ‘4 3 >) % i? (es , 
GKOVTAVTES TApETiKpavay ; GNX ov TravTes ot éEEAOovTES 
3 > yA A - , 
€& Aiyirrov dia Moioéws; “ticw S€ rpoceybicev 
’ ” wey A 
TETTEPAKOVTA ETN; OVYXL ToOls apmapTnoacW; oY TA 
K@Na errecey ev TH eon Sticw 6 @ at 
o ™ €pnuo. “tiow b€ @pwocev pn eto- 
ehevoecOat eis THY KaTaTavow avTod ei pr) Tors 
19 \ / 
kat Brétropev OTe ovK nduynOnoav 
> n >, 9 y 
eloenOety Oe amrictiav. 


’ p. 
aTreLOncacw ; 


1 a 5 : ; 
4 DoBnOdpev obv MyNTOTE KaTANEvToperns errary- 

/ > a lal a 
yerias eioeGeiv eis THv KaTaTavow avtod down Tis 
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> €c lal ¢ y \ , 
€& vudy vortepnnévar. “Kal yap éopev ednyyeriopevor 
‘ 3 n b) ’ z) an n 
Kadarep kaxeivos’ ddd otk @pEAnoeEV 6 AOyos THs axons 
> fA \ / n fal 
EXEWVOUS [41] TUVKEKEPATMEVOUS TH TloTEL TOIS GKovCacL. 
“ee , \ >’ \ ee 
eicepyopueba yap els THY Katdravew of TloTEVTaVTES, 
fa} \ yy @) = v > route) a > > , 
Kabas evpnkev, Qs @moca év th dpyh pov, Ei eloedev- 
’ \ , fal 
FovTal eis THY KaTaTaValVv pov, KalTOL TOY épyov amo 
A le 
kataBorns Kocpou yevnbévtor, “elpnKey yap trou Tepe 
lal id / e Ni ve ¢ \ > lal ¢ / 
THS EBSouns ottws, Kal xcarGravoev 6 Geos €v TH rjpépa 
a e / > \ fal an 
7 €Booun amd ravtev tév épyov avtob. "Kal év 
/ \ , 
TOUT@ Tad, Ki eicerXeVcovrat eis THY KaTatravoly 
6> \ > 5 fy \ > A ’ Pee) 
Hov. emet ovy atroneitretat Tivas eicedOetv eis adriy, 
\ ¢ r 5) / ) 2A py 
Kat ol mpotepov evayyedicbévtes ove eicfrOov Su 
> / 7 , \ heey, om 192 , ) 
ateiOevav, "“Tradw twa opites uépav, Xmpuepov, ev 
\ na \ 
Aaveid Néywv pera Tocobtov ypovov, Kabes Tpoeipnrat, 
i lal n > n ’ / U 
>mpepov €av THS Hovis avtod AKOVONTE, LN TKANPUVNTE 
an \ n 
Tas Kapdlas tua. *el yap avtovs "Inoods KaTémavoey, 
5) AN \ oo» I \ a Oe 94 
OvK av Tept adXdns EadEL peTA TadTAa nEpAS. “apa 
p) / \ A A a A 10 ¢ \ 
amohetmeTat caBBaticpos TH Aa@ Tod Geod. 6 yap 
/ i) n i] /, 
eloeXO@v els THY KaTdTavow avTod Ka) avros Katé- 
fal A / 4 A / 
Tavoev ao TOY épywy avrod, @oTrEep ato Tov idieov 
6 eos. 
, 5 A \ , 
“Zrovdacwpev obv eicerOetv els exelynv THY KaTa- 
A , ¢€ fe / n 
Tavow, wa my év TO avTo Tus vmobelypate méon Ths 
¥ n \ ¢ ‘ an fal \ > \ 
amelelas. “ tdv yap 6 Aoyos to} Oeod Kai evepyn)s 
a / <: 
kal TopedTepos vmép Tracav Bayalpav Sictouov Kab 
- an A \ , 
Stixvovmevos céypt pEpicpod Wuyns Kal mvevparos, 
an \ \ ? / \ 
apuav Te Kal puerov, Kab KpiTiKos évOuunoewy Kal 
? a / Peng lis \ > y f > \ b) t 
evvoiey Kapdias’ “Kat ove éotw Ktiots apayvns évamvov 
b) a , oe \ N x f o > fal \ 
QUTOU, TavTa oe Yuma Kal TeTpaxnopEva Tois 6pOar- 
lal ’ n \ aA € n ¢ / 
HOLS AVTOV, TPOS OV HLL O AorYos. 
/ / 
*"Hyovtes ovv apxrepéa péyav dueAnrvOota rods 
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oupavous, "Incodv Tov viov Tov Oeov, KpaT@mey TNS 
5 > / \ a 
Sporoylas. “od yap exomev apxvepea p1) duvapevov 
a ca Ie ¢ a / \ 
cuvTrabnoar tais doOeveias nmov, TETELpagMEVvOY dé 
\ ¢ / 16 
Kata TavTa Kal OmowTnTa Xwpls amapTias. ~ TMpocEep- 
5 / A ! a , 
yopeba ovy peTa Tappnolas TP Opovm THS yapiTos, 
o t or \ ' oe > ” 
iva ANaBwpev EdXeos Kal Yaply EUvPwW_EV ELS EVKALPOV 
BonOecav. 
n ‘ 14 
5 'Ilds yap dpysepeds && avOpotav awBavopevos 
4 A \ / ivf 
bmrép avOpdtov Kabictata, Ta Tpos Tov deov, wa 
n ¢ \ ¢ lal 
mpochépn Sdpd te Kal Ovaias vTEp apapTiov, *meTpLO- 
fal fal an \ f » 
rrabeiv Suvapevos Tots dyvootow Kal Thavepéevots, érel 
\ Tek , ) / 3 \ Ne STK eS y 
kal adtos mepixertar aaOéverar, *Kal ov avTny opetrel, 
n lal ¢, \ € la) "A 
Kabods Tept TOD Naod, oVTwWS Kal TrEpL EaVTOU Tpoa pepe 
a ~ ! \ 
mep\ dpaptiay. “Kal ovx éavT@ TUS NapBaver THY 
t ? \ , € \ a 6 n yf) a \ 
TLLNV, ANNA KAOVPLEVOS VTO TOU VEoU, KAVwWaTTEP Kab 
\ 
’Aapdy. Sobtas Kal 6 Xpiotos ovxX éautov édofacev 
a ¢ t ‘ ed / e 
ryevnOnvat dpyvepéa, adAN 6 AaAncas Mpos avtiv, Tos 
5 L F \ 
pov el av, eyo onpepov yeyevynka oe “Kaos Kat év 
any? , Seay = G \ > \ dA \ \ , 
érépm réyet, Sd lepeds els Tov aidva Kata THY Tagw 
Te aA On ey 5 7 
Medryucedéx. ‘0s €v Tals nmepars 77S capKos avTov 
\ \ U 
Senoers te Kal txetnpias mpos Tov duvapyevov awe 
\ a > fal 
atvtov éx Oavdtov peta Kpavyhs loyupas Kal dSaxpvov 
\ bl \ b) p 
mpocevéyxas Kal eicaxovabels amo THs evraPelas, 
8 / a er ” ’ ’ ka yy \ ig 6 
xalrep ov vies, uae ap’ dv Emabev tHv uTaKony, 
eal Terer@bels eyéveto Tacw Tols UTaKoVoVTW avT@ 
J / \ la} a 
altos cwtnplas aiwviov,  mpocayopevbels v0 TOD Oeod 
’ \ \ \ f / 
dpxvepeds Kata rv Tabiw Meryuceder. 
e Leia {3 Ul 
“Tlepl ob sodvs nuiv 6 Aeyos Kat SuceppnvevTos 
\ a n 
Aéyew, rel vwOpol yeydvate Tals axoais. “Kal yap 
5) } 5 \ \ 
odetrovtes elvas SidaoKaroe dia Tov Xpovov, TaAW 
r ti ive 
xpeiav éyete Tob Siddoxew vpas Tiva Ta oToLXela 
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4 apxns Tov roylwy Tod Oeod, Kal peer xXpelav 
exovres yaXaxTos, Be ov otepeds Tpopys. “ards ydp 
6 MATE OY aRATSs a acipm Aeyou peaveavins; Vy TLOS 
yap catwv’ “rerel@y Sé eotiv  oTeped oe, Tov dia 
thv €Ew ta avetaraipea. yeyupvacpéva éydvtTwy pds 
Suaxpiow Karod Te Kal KaKod. 

6 ‘Ac apévres Tov THs dpxis ToD Xpiotod Aoyou 
él THv TeAELOTHTA Pepopeda, pen Tad eral KaTa- 
PaXhGHevos HeTavolas dio vexpdv épywv, Kal Tlatews 
éml Oeov, “Bamriopdv Mags emiBécews TE yelper, 
avactdceds TE veKpav, Kal Kpiparos aiwviov. *xal 
TodTO Tomooper, édvirep émutpérn 6 Beds. *addvaTov 
yap TOUS drag PHsroner as yevoapmévous TE THS Sapeds 
Tis SRP Avioy Kab peroxous ryeundevras TVEVLATOS 

dytouv *Kal Kadov Se Saperens Geod piya Suvdpers TE 
MédovTos aidvos, °Kal tapatecéytas, mddw avaxawt- 
Ceuv ets peTavo.ay, dvactaupobyras éavtols Tov vidv Tod 
eob Kai mapaderyparifovtas. "yh yap h riodca Tov 
em avtThs épxouevov ToANaKis veroy Kab tleTovea Bo- 
Tavny evOerov éxeivors bv ods Kal yewpyetrat, weTadap- 
Raves evroylas ard tod Oeod' *éxbépovea 8 dxavOas 
Kal TpiBorovs addoxiypos Kal KaTdapas éyyus, 75 TO TéXOS 
els Kado. 

*Tlereicpeba Sé tepl vudv, dyarntol, Ta Kpelacova 
Kat éxomeva owtnpias, eb Kal olt@s Nadodpmev. Mod 
yap GoiKos 6 Oeds eridabécbas Tod epryou UpoV Kal 
7™s ayarns Hs ceushel tea els TO dvomwa a d1axo- 
vncavtTes Tois anylois Kal Svaxovoovtes. " ear Oupodmev 
6¢ exactov vuey THY adtHy évdelevucbas otrovd)y T™ pos 
Tv Trnpopoplav Ths édmridos adypt térous, Piva pur) 
voOpol yévna Ge, piuntal Sé rév Sid TrloteEws Kab [aKpo- 
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, \ 2 / 13,98 ny 
Oupias KAnpovopovvTwV Tas eTayyeNtas. TO yap 
b > \ 3 
"ABpadp érrayyethapevos 6 Oeds, érret Kat’ ovdevds elyev 
. , Soe if 54 ai “e ~ 14) ¢ v EZ Sy 
oH peifovos opocat, Buocer Kal éavtod, “réyor, Lb pay 
a a - 15 \ 
evLOYOV evAOYnTw Ge Kal TANOUYWY TANOvYe ae “Kal 
7 A wie 16 ¥ 
otTws paxpoOvyncas erétuyen THs emaryyeNtas. avOpa- 
an 4 \ , >) nan 
Tot yap Kata TOU peifovos duvvovow, Kal Taons avTors 
9 / , py / cor ey we e 
avTiroyias mépas els BeBaiwow 6 dpxos’ “ev & TEplo- 
r , ¢ 0 \ > 8 n lal Py, / 
aotepov Bovdomevos 6 Oeds éeridetEar Tois K MPOVvoLots 
n lal nr > Lal 
THS erayyehias TO auetaberoy THs Boudns avtod éwe- 
/ 
citevoey bpxo, “iva dia dv0 tpaypdatov apetabéron, 
> ® ’ , / / > \ if 
év ols advvatov wevoacbar Oeov, iaxupar TAapaKkAnow 
eyowev of KatadbuydvTes Kpathoat THS TpoKerwéevns 
4 a a lal 
érXmibos, “Ay os ayKupav eyouwev THS vuxns acdary 
Te Kal BeBaiay Kal eloepyouéevny eis TO €odTepov Tod 
KaTameTaowartos, dmrou mpddpomos UITrép NuaY etohrOev 
7 fal ‘\ Ni y \ ’ Ay / 
Inoods, cara thy TaEw Meryucedéx apyLepeds ryevomevos 
els TOV alwva, 
1 ‘Obros yap 6 Medyoedéx, Bactreds Lahn, lepers 
n lal n ¢ fe ¢ / > \ ¢ / 
Tod Ocod Tod irpiotou, 6 cvvavTicas ABpadu vtroctpé- 
2, si lal a A 
ports amo THS KoTNS THY Bacihéwy Kad eVAoynoas avtor, 
Qe \ 8 / ? \ U > / "A if A 
@ Kal OeKaTny amo TavT@V émépicev "ABpadu, mpdrov 
MeV Epunvevopuevos Basireds Sixaoovyns, érevta Sé Kab 
A 
Bacireds Laryju, 6 éotw Bacireds elonvns, “aTratwp, 
> / ’ / , > \ € n 
AnTop, AyEvEeahoynTos, LTE apynv NHEpaV pnte Cons 
} ” > / \ a CA an n 
Tehos Exar, adwpovwpevos dé TH vi@ TOU Oeod, péver 
€ ed ef \ S , 40 a ys NL ® 
lepeus eis TO Sunvexés. ewpElTe O€ TnAIKOS OvTOS, 
re \ / > \ yf A 
@ Kai dSexatnv “ABpadw eBSwxev ee tov aKkpoOwiwr 
€ Y Been G ’ A A 
o maTplapxns. “Kal ol pev éx THY vidv Aevel THv 
e / U b \ + BJ a 
lepatetay NapuBavovtes évtcdyy eyovow drodexaTory 
\ \ \ A: / Lo ollie x BN > \ 
Tov Nady KaTa TOV Vvomor, TOdT ect Tods aderdhovs 
? fal / > i A 
Wer, Kalen eEeknrvOdras ex THs éoddos "A Bpadu: 
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°6 be py YeteaNoyounevos €& avT@V ayy ABpadw, 
Kai Tov éyovta Tas emanryenias evoynner. "“yopls Oé 
Taons ovis TO éhaTTov U0 Tob KpelTTovos eUNoO- 
yeltat. *Kai ode wey Sexatas SnCOyhecOuTEs laa 
ap Bavovor, exe dé HapTupoupevos éTe Cy. Kal os 
Eros evrrety, Oud foe kai Aevels 6 Sexadtas Nav eH 
dedexatwtar’ “étu yap ev TH oopvi Tod Tar pos nv OTE 
TUVHVTNTEV AUTO 6 Mehyuoedéc. “Ki pev obv terXelwors 
dia THs Aeverrurfs ‘epooryns mY, 0 ads yap er’ avTis 
pepopoern Tas, Ths &rt Xpeta KaTa ee nae Meryucedéx 
érepov avictacbar i. lepéa Kal ov kata rv Takw “‘Aapdy 
Neyer as; * “peat euévns yap THs lepwobyngs e£ advayens 
Kal vowov perdbeows ylverau. “ép’ dv ydp Aéyerat 
TavTa, pudis éTépas petécynxer, ad As ovdels Tpocéo- 
XNKEV TO TEIN Ee UT pOOT Ny yap ote €& “lovéa 
avatétankKev 6 KUpLOS eg? els Hy puhajy ep iepeov 
ovdev Mavans éXaddnoev, “Kah MTEplaoorepoy TL KaTa- 
Omddv € €OTLV, EL KATA THD omouernta Medyioedéx avicta- 
TAL lepers repos, ds ov Kata vomov €vToAs capnlens 
yeyoven ada KaTa Svvapuy bors akaTanrvtov. *" wapTu- 
péttat yap bre Sv lepeds cis Tov aidva Kata Thy Taéw 
Meryioedéx. “ABErnows perv yap yiverar rpoayovons 
évTorns Sid TO avtis acbeves Kal dvaderts, “ovdéy yap 
eTehelwoev 0 vdmos, eTrecaywyr Oé KpeltTovos édrridos, 
du’ ns éyyifopev Td Ocp. ™ 
Opkwpocias,—"oi mév yap xwpis épxwpoclas eicly 
Lepets yeyovores, 6 O€ wera opxopocias Sud Tod NéyovTOS 
mpos avTov, "Quocev Kvp.os, Kal ov petapwennOnoerar' 


\ a= ? \ 
kat Ka?’ bcov ov yupis 


av lepevs eis Tov aidva'—"Kata TocodTo KpeiTToVoS 

y id ” > n 23 Ni € x / / 

SvaOnxns yéyover éyyvos “Inoods. *xal of uev Trelovés 
a N. , 

elaw ryeyovotes tepels Sud Td Oavatw Kwrvecbau 
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aN > \ In 
Tapapmevery’ “6 O€ Sud TO pévety avTov els TOV ala@va 
> , ” \ e , 2560 \ im 
atapaBatov éxyer Thy lepwaovvnv, *O0ev Kal owolew 
\ L > 
eis 70 Tavtedes Svvatat Tovs tpocepyouevous ot 
] a fal n / an > \ > U € \ 
avtovd T@ Oe@, TWavtote Fav els TO evTuyyavewy vUIép 
auTov. 
26 an N CA \ yy > , ae 
Tovodtos yap nuiv Kal émperev apytepevs, dcv0s, 
id x A G a 
Gkakos, aulavtos, Kexwpicpevos amd TOY auapTworOD, 
A ’ lal / A > lg 
kal undOorepos TH ovpavdy yevouevos, “ds ovK eyet 
3 > lal / 
Ka?’ jyépay avayKnv, @oTep of apytepets, mpotepov 
a A > a 
UTrép TOV idiwv duapTiov Oucias avadépew, erevta TOV 
Tod Aaod’ TovTO yap éroinoey ebamak éavTov avevéy- 
\ al 
Kas. “0d vowos yap avOpdrous Kabiotnow dpysepets 
éyovtas daobéverav, 6 NOyos 8€ THs dpKwpoclas TAS 
feta TOv vdmov voy eis TOV aidva TEeTENELWUEVOP. 
8 *Keddrawv 8& eri ois eyouévos, ToLvodTov 
é >’ t aA > 10 b) ry E na a fa) 4 lal 
Nomev apysepéa Os exabioev ev deEca Tod Opovov Ths 
fal na id 
Heyadwovryns év Tols ovpavols, *Tadv dyiwv AevToupyds 
\ a a fal fol « 4 € YA ’ 
Kat THS oKnVHS THS adnOuvijs, Nv ernkev 6 Kiptos, ovK 
ft a \ Aa 
avOpwros. “mas yap apysepeds els TO Tpoadépew Sapa 
Te Kat Ovoias KaOlotatal, bOev dvayKaiov eye Te 
kab Todrov 0 TpocevéyKyn. ‘ei wev odv Hv él ys, oS’ 
3 = a / 
dv jv lepevs, dvTwv TOV TporhepdvT@Y KaTa vomov Ta 
nr 5_& led 
dpa, *oitwes Urodelywats Kab oxd Natpelovew TOP 
Pl / \ ” a 
eToupaviov, Kalos Keypnuatictat Moiots pédXov 
b] lal x 
emitehely THY cKenvnV, “Opa yap dynow Tomoes TavTA 
\ AK f a lal 
kata Tov TUTov Tov devyOévta cou év TO dpe vv) 88 
/ ee / oe AN if / 
Stapopwtépas zétuxev Aevroupylas, b0@ Kal Kpeittovds 
> A 7 \ 
oti duabyKns pmeoltns, Hts él Kpelttoow émrarryeNlaus 
vevowobeTnT at. 
7h? \ ¢ 0 a) / > ” ’ N ? 
L yap 1 TpeTy EKEWWN HY aweuTrTos, OUK av SeuTéE- 
5) a t 8. 2 \ ’ 
pas eCnteito Toros. “peudduevos yap avtovs reyes, 
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3 \ € / yy 14 
100 sucpar Epyovtat, Néyes KUpLos, Kal OvVTEAET@ ETL 
\ > ? \ / t 
Tov oixov “Iopand Kal émi tov oikov “lovda SvaOnKny 
, 9 2. \ « rn 
Kany, “ov Kata thv diabnKnv iv érroinoa Tots TTra- 
Th > A > ¢ vA > / La \ 
Teo avroy ey nuEpd éminaBouévou frou THS YeELpOs 
an J lal e) \ lal tL e/ ») b) 
avtav é€ayayetv avtovs éx yns Aiyvarou, 671 avTol ovK 
> iP: > lel ’ ’ nr 
évéwetvav ev TH SvaOnkn pov, Kayd nuérAnoa avTa@r, 
Pa. , 107 ef ¢ / \ f na 
Reyer KUpLos. “OTe atn 7 SiaOyKn iv SiaOjnoopar TO 
v > \ \ \ ¢ / > rf , , 
oikwm “Iopanr peta Tas nuépas Exeivas, EyeL KUpLOS, 
\ a 
Sidovs vowovs pov eis Thy Siavoiav avTa@v, Kal ért 
t fal ? a 
capdias avtaév éruypayw avtovs, Kal ecopat avtots 
> \ \ 2 Woy 1 p) / 1 \ ’ \ 
els Oedv Kal avTol écovTal jot els Naov. Kal OV py 
, a X i % A \- of. \ 
dvdakwow exactos TOV TONITHY AVTOU Kal EKaoTOS TOV 
a n U la 
dderpov adirod, Aéyov, TvdOe tov Kvpiov, OTe TavrTes 
> n a o¢ 
eidSnocovoly pe amd juuKpod ews peyddou avtav. "OTL 
/- lal a a ¢ A 
trews écopuas tals ddixlais avTav, Kal TOY apapTLOV 
3 a 2 \ a y 13 9 a / K \ 
avtov ov pn pyno0@ Ett. év TO réyerw Kawny 
, \ 
TETAAALMKEVY THV T POTN’ TO O€ TaNaLOUPLEVOY Kat 
\ n 
ynpacKoy éyys apavicpond. 
1m? \ > ye ! 1 , 
Eiye pév ob Kal 7 mpeTy Sikaropata NaTpELas 
if € 
76 te deyov KoopiKdv, "oKnyn yap KaTecKevacOyn 7 
Ms \ ¢ f 
mparn, vn TE AUXVIa Kal y TpaTrea Kat 1) mpolects 
ol ” A / ¢/ 8 N be AN } 4 
TOV ApT@v, NTS NéyeTaL ayia. “peTa O€ TO OEVTEPOY 
€ be jf & id 4 a 
KATATETAT La TKI 4 AEyomevn Ayia ayiwv, “ypvoovy 
Eyovea Oupuaty prov Kal thv KiBwrov THs OLaOnKns Te- 
. / ® fal 
pixexaruppevny mavTobev xputiv, €v 7) TTAuVoS KpUaT 
” \ U Nee Colman t § PAN \ € , 
éyouca TO pavVa Ka 7 paBoos “Aapov » Br\actncaca 
A os / lol f 5 € / ry: >) lal 
Kal al wraKes THS SvaOnKns, °UTEepavw Oe avtTHs Xepov- 
N 4¢ D h Nene 
Belv 86Ens KatacKidlovta 76 ihaotHpLov' Tepl Gv ovK 
” an / NI Ve Cat , 8e av 
gotw viv éyery KATA peEpos. ovTwy O€ oUTMS Ka- 
/ \ \ / \ ‘, 
TEecKEVATMEVOY Els ev THY TrPwTHY oKnLAY SLATAYTOS 
baa cS a \ LA 2 lal ye N 
ciclacwy of lepeis Tas NaTpelas émuTeodyTEs, “els Sé 
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tv Sevtépav arra€ Tob éviavtod pdvos 6 apytepevs, ov 
Xepis aipatos 8 mpordéper virép éavtod Kal TOV TOD 
aod ayvonuatwyv, *todto Snrodvtos Tod WVEUMATOS TOD 
aylov, unto trepavepocbat Ti\y TOV aylov Odov ere THS 
TpOTNS TKHVAS éyovons oTdow, *nTus mapaBorr eis 
TOV Katpoy Tov évertnKdTa, Kal? iv ddpa Te Kal Ovaola 
mpoopéporrar yn Suvdpevas Kata cuvelSnow TereLdoat 
Tov Aatpevovta, “wdvov ert Bpdwacw Kal TOMaC LW 
Kat Siapopows Batic pois, [kal] Sixardpara TApKOS mex pt 
Katpod SiopPwcews érixeipeva. “UXpiorods 88 Taparyevo- 
MEvos apyiepers TOV pwEeAXCVYTOV ayabar, Sia THs pel- 
Covos Kal Tedevotépas oKnvis ov NELpOTrOLNTOU, TOUT 
éorw ov TavTns Ths KTicews, @odSé SV aipatos Tpaywv 
Kab pooxar, dua 88 Tod iSlov aiparos elon rOev épatraké 
els Ta Gyta, aiaviay Wrpwowy evpapevos. “el yap TO 
aiwa tpayov Kai tavpwv Kal oodds Sapudrews pavti- 
Souca tors Kexowwpévous dryid bet Tpos THY THS capKos 
Kabapotnra, “adcw@ pwaddov 76 aia tod Xpiotod, ds 
Sia mvevpatos aiwviou éavrov TpoonveyKey Aapov TO 
Oe, KaBapre? r)v SUVElONTL VEL@Y aro vexpov épywv 
els TO Natpevew Ded Ldvte. 

“Kat Sua todto SvaPnns Kawhs weoirns éotiv, OT WS 
Oavatov yevouévou es aTonUTpociw Taév emt TH TPOTH 
SvaOjKn wapaBdacewy rip eTrayyéerlavy AGBwou of Ke- 
KXnpévot THS alwvlov Krnpovoulas. “Szrou yap SiaOHxn, 
Gavatov avayKn pépecOat Tod Svabewevov' ScaOnnn 
yap éml vexpois BeBala, érret pntote icyver Ste fH 6 
Suabéwevos. *3Oev ods  TpeTH Ywpis alwaros éveeKxal- 
viotat. “adnOeions yap maons EVvTOANS KATA VOjov 
vTd Moickos avr} TO Aa@, AaBdv TO alua tov 
Hooxwv Kal Tdv Tpdyor pera bSatos Kal €plouv Koxkivou 
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\ ¢ , ’ , \ / \ / \ \ 
Kal VOGWTOV, AUTO Te TO ALEALOV Kal TaVTa TOY NaOV 
b , 20 / lal \ ee fe) / ia 
epavticev, “eyov, Totto 70 aiua ths SiaOyKns As 
5) / \ con € ; 21 \ \ \ \ \ 
eveTeLhaTo Tpos Vas 6 Beds. ™Kal THY oxy dé Kal 

/ \ , al i lal vo ¢ / 
TavTa Ta oKEVN THS evTovpylas TO aipate bpolws 

, \ x vA id 
épavticev. “kat oxeddov ev aiwate tavta xabapiverat 

\ 
KaTa TOV vO"OV, Kal Ywpls aiwatexyvalas ov ylveras 
» > / “< \ , a a 
apes. “avayKn ovv Ta pev vTrodElypata THY év Tots 
fal ’ 
ovpavois TovTows KabapifecOa, adta Sé ta érroupdma 
> 
Kpetttocw Ovoiais Tapa tavtas. “od yap eis yeLpo- 

/ See \ 4 > / aA > “ 
Toinra etonrOev aya Xpiotos, avtituTa tev adnOwer, 
> ’ >’ ’ \ \ as / rn ’ an a 
GXX Els avTov Tov ovpavoy, viv éudavicOnvat TO 

t a 6 Ta CEN Con 25 ae A r 
TpocTwmT@ Tov UVEeov VTEP NU@V, “OVO Wa TOAXNAKIS 
/ 24 i > \ > J, 

Tpochépy EavTOV, WoTEP 6 apyepedrs elaépyeTat eis Ta. 
d eye) \ 2 7 > Tg LOO Nae? SaeaN 
Ayla KAT EVLAUTOV EV aiaTtt addoTpio’ “érrel Edet avTOV 
modnraks Tabely dro KaTaBorns Koco, veri bé dra 

A > 2 / id / \ 
éml ovvtedeia TOV aidvey eis ablérnow apaptias dia 

a / ’ rn / 27 \ > aie, 
Ths Ovaias avtod mehavépwtar. “Kal Kal dcov amo- 

na if *) a \ lal 
KetTat Tois avOpwrrois Atak atroavetv, wera Sé TodTO 
7 28 ef Nene x 1 Wa 0 \ > \ 
Kpiows, “otTas Kai 0 Xpiotos, arak mpoceveyOels eis TO 
lal an / / \ ic / 
TOANOY aveveyKelv apaptias, ex SevTépov ywpls auaptias 
lal <3 . / > / 
oPOnaeTas Tols avTov arrexSeyopévots eis TwTHplaV. 
1 \ Noes?) (emer a / ’ A 
10 23 Kidv yap EXWV 0 VOMOS TMV “EXNOVTWY ayaber, 
n / > \ 
OvK avTHY THY EiKOVa TOV TpayLaToV, KaT éviavToV 
an a a f > \ \ 
tais avtais Ovciaws ads tpochépovow eis TO Siunvekés 
YY A 
ovdérroTe OUVATAL TOUS TpOTEPYo-LEeVvoUS TEAELOGaL’ *érret 
x / \ \ 
ovK ay éemavoavTo mpochepopevar, Sid TO pendewiav 
fal \ U 7 
éyew ets cuvelonow auapTidv Tovs NaTpevovTas amak 
* ey ’ A aC € a 
kekabapiopévous ; adr év avtais avamvnows awapTiov 
® , \ 
KaT éviavTov’ “advvatov yap aiwa tavpev Kal tpayav 
n \ > / > \ / 
adaipety awaptias. °10 eloepyopevos els TOV Koopov 
\ b) 5 / 
Aéyet, Ovciav kal mpochopay ovK ynOéAncas, cHya Sé 
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nf € / b) 
KaTnpticw pmol, °ohokavTdpata Kal TEpl apapTias ovK 
ny Noes. 2 K , 
nudoknaas’ “Tote eizrov, ldov. HK, ev Keparidu BrBALov 
an a a € \ \ Us la 
yéypartar tepl éuod, To Toijoat O Oecs TO GéAnpwa 
82? , t oe e / \ \ N 
cov. *avdtepov Aéyov OTe Ovaias Kai mpocpopas Kat 
if, ’ > / ’ \ 
ONOKAVTOMATA Kal Trepl apaptias ovK nOéEXnoas ovdE 
/ / iA 
nuooKnoas, aitives KaTad vouov mpoodéportat, *ToTE 
i n a / U la 
elpnkev, 180d nw Tod Toupoat TO GéANua cov. avatpet 
\ a CS \ 8 , / 10> ® @ if 
TO TpoTov iva To SevTepov otnon, “ev @ Oednpate 
\ a nan la f 
nryvacpevor eopev Sia THs Tpocphopas Tov oca&patos 
9 aw Cy erie 11 \ a Ney we ee? 
Inood Xpictod éparak&. “Kal Tas pev lepers ExtnKev 
’ a \ 
Kal nuépav NELTOUpY@V Kal TAS aVTAas TOAAAKLS TPOT- 
v4 PENG 4 n 
hépwv Ovaias, aitives ovdérote Svvavtat meprEedeiv 
ey \ / € \ ¢ a 
apaptias’ “ottos 6€ play vrép ayapTidv tpocevéyKas 
/ s fal rn fal 
Ouciav eis TO Sunvekes éxabicev ev deEa Tod OBeod, 
\ > I oe 06 e > aN b] lal € 
Nourrov exdexouevos Ews TEA@TW ot éyOpoi avTod U7ro0- 
I a A 3 a 14 A \ A 
TOOLov vay noe SONNE ee mpoopopa TeTE- 
, € - lal 
AeliwKev els 7d Sunvecés Tos ayiatouévous. ™waptupet 
€ lal \ \ an NS 
d€ nuiv Kal TO TvEebpwa TO ayLov" weTa yap TO eipnKévas, 
GAS ¢ G \ Q 
Attn 9 Si1a0nKn jv SiaOncopat mpos av’tovs peta 
4" id / b] / vd , 
Tas nmepas exelvas, NEyeL KUpLos’ SLd0vs VoMoUS pov 
3 \ / > a \ lal 
evi Kapdlas avTav, kat eri Thy Sudvotay avTav eTruyparro 
’ ' 17 \ a ¢ a a a a 
avTovs, “Kal TOV apwapTidv avige Kal TOV avo 
year) ’ \ , / 
QUTOD OU [41) Menetinenwar ért. “drrov 8€ addbeois TOUTED, 
OUKETL Beek eh Tept awapTias. 
197 
peeves ouv, aenipal, meppna ian els THY ei oov 
Tov aylov év TO ie ‘Inood, hv evexaivicev ryiv 
oOov Dee ey Kal fSoav Sia TOD KOT aT era mame 
Todt’ eat THS capKds adTod, “Kati lepéa péyay emt 
\ 5 an 0 a 22 / \ 2 al 
Tov oiKov TOU Geod, “rpocepyapucba peta adnOuHs 
/ >? t 
kapdias év mrnpodopia mictews, peparticpéevor Tas 
/ 3 ni , A 
Kapolas amd cuverdnocews Tovnpads Kal Aeoupévor 
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x fal K8 6 a 23 L \ ig y 
TO copa voaTt Kalape, *KaTéxopev TV Opodoyiav 
a > / > la) \ \ € 
Ths édmldos akAwn, TiacTOs yap 6 émaryyethapevos, 
24 \ a 3 a ’ \ , , 
Kal KaTavo@pev addANAOUS Els TapoEvapmoy ayarns 
lal yf 
Kal Kaddv Epywv, “un éyKatanrelrovtTes THY éTicUVa- 
\ Ce lal \ ” / > \ A 
yoyny éavtav, Kabds E00 Ticiv, ddAa TapaKadodrTes, 
\ , a / , 
Kal TocovT@ padrdov bow Brémete éyylfovcav TV 
npepav. 
26¢ a \ ¢ ¥) ¢€ lal \ \ lal 
Exovciws yap apaptavovToy nuav meta TO NaBeiv 
TH émiyvwow THs adnOelas, ovKETL TEPL apwapTLOV 
amoneimetas Ouoia, “hoBepa Sé tis éxdoyr) Kpicews 
\ \ lal > / Je \ Ag i 
Kal mupos bnros éoOlew péddovTOS ToOvs VmEVaVTioUs. 
*aberncas Tis vopov Maicéws ywpis oixtippadyv émt 
; > ‘ 5 
dvolv ) Tpioly paptvaw arobvncKkes “room SoxeiTe 
\ a an 
xelpovos akwwOnoeTar Timwpias o Tov viov Tov BEod 
KataTatyaas Kal TO aipa THs OiaOnKns KoWwdoY HYynoa- 
ee. tf \ a a , 
pevos, ev @ NyLaT On, Kal TO TrEdpa THS YapLTOS évuBpioas. 
30 \ \ ey, 5 \ 22 S/ Aer 
oldamev yap Tov eitrovta, Epoi éxdixnats, éyo avtaro- 
, x Uf a / x \ >) fa) 
decw' Kai mardwv, Kpivet xvpios tov aov avrod. 
81 \ X\ 3. a >’ a fA) n A 82 2 
hoBepov TO éumrecety es yelpas Yeod CadvtTos. ~ avapi- 
, \ \ / oy ) @ , 
punokerOe Sé Tas mpoTEepov nmépas, ev als hoticbertes 
moAnjy aOdknow v7repeivate TaOnudtwv, “TovUTO meV 
lal n \ 
dverdiapois te Kal Ordivecw Ocatpifopevor, TodTo dé 
a , 4 \ 
Kowavol Tév oVTws avactpehopévav yevnbévtes. “Kat 
n x \ ¢ x a 
yap Tots Seoplous cuveabncate, Kal THY apTrayny TOV 
a an Ie / 
Urapyovreav tuav peta Yapas mpocedéEacbe, yuvwo- 
/ \ / 
KovTes exe eavTovs Kpelocova UTapE Kal pevovaar. 
5 ? / Chaka + 
un) amoBadnTe ovv THY TappHaiay VuaY, NTIS EexEL 
/ 86 ¢ lal \ 4 / 
peyarnv pcbatroboclav. “vmopmovns yap exeTe xpetav 
lal fa) / MA 
wa Oo OérAnua Tod Oeod moioavtes Koplonobe THV 
) / 37 \ \ a ¢/ 49 I 
errayyeriav. “ert yap piKpov cov ocov, 0 epxYopevos 
v4 \ 2 / : 88 ¢ 6e yA tf 2 / 
née cai ov xpovicer “6 de Sikavos pov €x TiaTEWs 
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, \ a\ ¢ /- ’ 5) a € , 
Syoetat, Kat é€av vrooteiAntat, ovK eddoKel n rbuyn 


> ’ fal 89 ¢ an BY: ’ > X € a > 
pov €v avo. nucis O€ OVK éapev UToaTOAHS Els 
3 , b] \ / I] / lal 
aT@XELAV, ANNA TL TEWS ELS TEPLTTOLNG LY wus. 
11 nha nl \ , > / € / 
Kaoru b€ riates éXrifopevon brosTacts, ™pay- 
fi > 3 y PA) / \ > 
MaTwv eheyxos ov Bretropévov. "ev radTn yap €“aptu- 
pnOncav of mpecButepor. *Ilores voodmev KaTnpTia bat 
A n \ \ / \ 
Tous aldvas pnuats Oeod, eis TO pu) ex pawopévov TO 
Preropevov yeyovévar. ‘*UWicrer rrelova bvolav "A Ber 
Tapa Kaiv rpoanveyxev TO Dea, bu As €uaptupnOn 
eivar dSikavos, waptupodytos él Tois d@pots avTod Tod 
Geod, kal Sv adths drobaver ert Aare. *THicrer "Evoy 
HeTeTéOn TOD pun iSeiv Odvartov, Kab ovy nipiaKxeto bidTt 
V4 \ “ lal 
HeTéOnxev avrov 6 Beds. mpd yap ths petabécews 
/ ’ / a aay \ 
MepapTupynTat eunpertynkevar TO Ged Sywpis dé rictews 
advvatov evapeoTical miotedcas yap oe? Tov Tpocep- 
/ a lal \ n lal 
xoKMevorv [TO] Oe@, bru eotw Kal Tols éxtntobow adtov 
/ n 
pucOamodérns yiveras. "Micres xXpnpatiabeis No&e rept 
lal la > , 
Tov undéTw BreTronévev, evrAABNOELs KaTETKEVATED KiBo- 
\ 5) a nA e 
Tov els TwTHpiay Tod oixov adTod, du Hs KaTéKpivev TOV 
, \ n / , 

KOT MOV, Kal TIS KaTA TloTW SiKacoovvns eyeveTo KXnpo- 
a 8 r , 5) \ , a 
vouos. * Wiores cadovpevos ABpaap trnxovcerv €&er Bei 
> 1 aA ” oy * ! > r \ 
els ToTTOv Ov nwedrev KawBaverv eis KANpovoulav, Kad 

IEA \ b] / lal 
eEnOev jun emiatdpevos rod €pxetar. °arlorer Tape- 
’ n al ’ / ¢ > lal 
KNTEV Els YY THS ETayYEMas Ws addoTplav, év oKNVAIs 

td ae) \ - A 
KaTouKnoas, weTa IoaadK Kat lane tov TVVKANPOVOMOV 
a > / an ’ lal 

TNS ETTayyEhas THS aUTHS: " €EedéyerTo yap Tv Tods 

/ Bg / ia 
Pewedtovs éyoucay modu, As Texvitns Kai Snpusoupyds 

¢ 4 11 / \ tN t 
0 Beos. “Wictes wal adr) Lappa Sivapw els KataBorny 

/ ” \ \ \ ¢ , ) 
oT epparos ehaBev Kat rapa Karpov jruklas, ered mootoy 
€ , \ D: U 

MYNTATO TOV ETraryyethapevov. “S10 Kat ap’ évds eryevvr- 
\ an / an 
Oncav, Kal radta vevexp@pevov, Kabos Ta aotpa Tod 
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’ a A NRO Neue co» ¢ \ \ A 
oupavov 7H ThyGEL Kal WS 1) Aupos 7 Tapa rd vetros 
n , ee / 

TS Oaddoons 7 avaplOuntos. “Kata rloty atréOavov 
aS , \ ’ 
OUTOL TaVTEs, fn) KOpLTadmevoL TAs émayyerias, addXa 

, ’ 
moppodev avtas iSdvtes Kal aoTacapevot, Kal d0do- 
f / 4 \ a a 
ynoavtes ore Eévoe cal raperiSnpuol eiow er) THS Yhs. 
2 \ A Wg 
ol yap ToLavTa REyovTES eudavifovow bri mTatpioa 
> a \ 
émitntovow, “Kal ei pev exelvns fuvnovevova.y ag 
* es 5 aN \ > f ' 16_4An \ 
ns €&€Bnoav, eiyov av Kaupov avaxapapar’ “yoy &é 
KPELTTOVOS OpéyovTat, TObT ert é€roupaviov. 816 ov« 
’ ¢ n a 
emataxtvetat avtovs 6 Oeds beds erixareicbas avuTOV" 
b) an / 
nrolmacev yap avrois médw. “TMleres Tpocevnvoyev 
> \ \ > \ ft \ \ a 
ABpadu tov “Ilcadk Tetpacomevos, Kal Tov JLovoyevy, 
ie € \ b] / ) 6 , 18 4 A 
Tpocepepey 0 Tas erayyedias avadeEdpevos, pos ov 
rf > \ / 
€XarnOn Ott Ev "loadk KdnOnceTal oot oméppa, *Dorye- 
, a Va a f4 / \ ¢ 0 ae CF 
TAMEVOS OTL Kal EK VeKpa@y éyeipey duvaTos 6 Beds’ bOev 
SEAN \ > n 5) / 20 7 \ 
avTov Kat é€v trapaBoryn éxopuloaro. WisTel Tept 
a n 
HerrovToy evroynaev “Ioadk tov ’laxoB Kad Tov "Haad. 
21 rp: > \ ’ / oe a tn ? NS 
miatet laxo8 arobvncKxwv Exactov tév vidv Iwan 
3 an 
evdOynoey Kal Tpocexiynoey em) Td axpov THs paBdou 
vA n 22 t > \ a \ n ’ / a 
avrov, “mates lwonp tehevtdv rept rhs é&dSou rév 
en 7 \ , A ’ lal 
vidv Iopanr éuvnwovevoery Kal Tept TOV OoTéwy avTov 
/ 
eveTeihato. 
” fal / ¢ 
“Ilictes Maiojs yevvnbels expvBn tpimnvov vad 
a a 9 > a \ 
TOV TaTépwy avTod, dL6TL eldov datelov TO Tavoiov, Kal 
\ f a 2 / 
ovK époBnOncay 70 Siataypa tod Baciréws. “alate 
a n , > \: 
Matons péyas yevouevos npvjcaro Neyer Oar vids Ouya- 
\ P ’ 95 arr 6 a 6 Aa 
TPIS Papaw, “padhov EdoOmevos cuvKaKkovyeicbar TH 
lal n fal A / la ¢€ A / 
Aa@ Tod Geod 7) mpdoKaipoy eyew dpaprias aToNavow, 
= la} € lal na 
“pweiCova Tovrov nynodpevos TOY Aiyirrrouv Onoaupav 
‘ fal “ug lal ) Ue \ > \ 
Tov overdicpov Tod Xpicrtod' daréBNerev yap eis thy 
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NOTES. 


CHAPTER I. 


Title. IIpés‘EBpatovs. This is the simple title of the Epistle in 
NABC (in subser.) K. In L we have rov ayiov kar raveupynuor amvor. 
mavnr. erat. mposeBp. In M eypady aro iradias dia Timobeou 7 mpos €Bp. 
emloT. exTeOeica ws ev. mwakt. It need hardly be said that these titles 
have no particle of authority. 


2. em éxrxatov. So SNABDEKLM. The rec. éoxdrwy rose from 
the following rar. 


8. Kalapiopdv. The preceding 6’ éavrof (EKLM) of the rec. 
is not found in NAB Vulg. Arm. It may have risen from the preced- 
ing avrod, but would not have been added by so ‘‘ faultlessly rhetorical” 
a writer, and is involved in the middle ro:yoduevos. 


Tov dpaptiay. The judy in the rec. is a needless dogmatic 
intrusion and is not found in NABDEM Vulg. Copt., &c. 


9. dvoplay. Rec. ddcxiay (NA), only a more obvious antithesis to 
Stxatoctvnv, and therefore unlikely to be altered by a copyist into 
avopiav. 


12. woead mepiBddravov. The ds iudriv of SABD!E and several 
versions is probably a gloss on the rarer word. 


éXlfeus, rec. d\ddéers, which is less well supported. 


The title followed in the Authorised Version IavAov rod ’Arogrd\ou 
% mpos EBpatous émicro\) is wholly without authority. The original 
title, if there was one at all, probably ran simply mpds ‘EBpalous 
as in NABK, and as it was in the days of Origen. In various MSS. 
the Epistle is found in different positions. In DKL it stands as in 
A.V. In NABC it is placed after 2 Thess. (See for fuller informa- 
tion Bleek, Hebraerbrief, p. 45.) 
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Cu. I. Finariry anp TranscenpEence or Gop’s Finau REVELATION 
IN Curist (1—4). Innusrrations’ or Curist’s PREEMINENCE 
above Angels (5—14). 


1—4, Tuesis or THe Episriz. 


1. ILodvpepds Kal rodutpémws mdédar 6 Oeds...AaArjoas. This 
Epistle is unique in beginning without the author’s name (St John’s 
first Epistle is hardly an exception, for it was probably sent to the 
Churches as a treatise in elucidation of the Gospel), It is hardly 
possible in a translation to preserve the majesty and balance of 
this remarkable opening sentence of the Epistle. It must be regarded 
as one of the most pregnant and noble passages of Scripture. The 
author does not begin, as St Paul invariably does, with a greeting 
which is almost invariably followed by a thanksgiving; but at once, 
and without preface, he strikes the keynote, by stating the thesis 
which he intends to prove. His object is to secure his Hebrew 
readers against the peril of an apostasy to which they were tempted 
(a) by the delay of Christ’s personal return, (8) by the persecutions to 
which they were subjected, and (vy) by the splendid memories and 
exalted claims of the religion in which they had been trained. He 
wishes therefore not only to warn and exhort them, but also to prove 
that Christianity is a Covenant infinitely superior to the Covenant 
of Judaism, alike in its Agents and its Results. The words woow 
HadXov (ix. 14), Kpelrrwv SiadzjKy (viii. 6), Suapopdrepov svoua (i. 4), 
might be regarded as the keynotes of the Epistle (comp, ili. 3, 
vii. 19, 20, 22, viii. 6, ix. 23, x. 34, xi. 40, xii. 24, &c.). In many 
respects, it is not so much a letter as an address. Into these opening 
verses he has compressed a world of meaning, and has also strongly 
brought out the conceptions of the contrast between the Old and 
New Dispensations—a contrast which involves the transcendence 
of the latter. Literally, the sentence may be rendered, ‘In many 
portions and in many ways, God having of old spoken to the fathers 
in the prophets, at the end of these days spake to us in a Son.” It 
was God who spoke in both dispensations; of old and in the present 
epoch: to the fathers and to us; to them in the Prophets, to us 
in a Son; to them ‘‘in many portions” and therefore ‘‘fragmentarily,” 
but—as the whole Epistle is meant to shew—to us with a full and 
complete revelation; to them ‘‘in many ways,” “ multifariously,” but 
to us in one way—namely by revealing Himself in human nature, 
and becoming ‘‘a Man with men.” 


Todupepds, “in many parts.” The nearest English representative 
of the word is ‘‘fragmentarily,” which is not meant as a term of 
absolute but only of relative disparagement (rds rayrodards olkovo- 
Hlas onualver, Theodoret). It has never been God’s method to reveal 
all His relations to mankind at once. He revealed himself ‘‘in many 
portions.” He lifted the veil fold by fold. First came the Adamie 
dispensation; then the Noahic; then the Abrahamic; then the 
Mosaic; then that widening and deepening system of truth of which 
the Prophets were ministers ; then the yet more advanced and elabo- 
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rate scheme which dates from Ezra;—the final revelation, the ‘‘ful- 
ness” of revealed truth, came with the Gospel. Each of these systems 
was indeed fragmentary, and therefore (so far) imperfect, and yet 
it was the best possible system with reference to the end in view, 
which was the education of the human race in the love and knowledge 
of God. The first great truth which God prominently revealed was 
His Unity; then came the earliest germ of the Messianic hope; then 
came the Moral Law; then the development of Messianism and the 
belief in Immortality. Isaiah and Ezekiel, Zechariah and Malachi, 
the son of Sirach and John the Baptist, had each his several ‘‘portion”’ 
and element of truth to reveal. But all the sevenfold rays were 
united in the pure and perfect light when God had given us His 
Son. Finally, when, by the inbreathing of the Spirit, He had made us 
partakers of Himself, the last era of revelation had arrived. To this 
final revelation there can be no further addition, though it may be 
granted to age after age more and more fully to comprehend it. 
Complete in itself, it yet works as the leaven, and grows as the 
grain of mustard seed, and brightens and broadens as the Dawn. Yet 
even the Christian Revelation is itself but ‘a part”; “we know in 
part (é« pépous) and prophesy,” says St Paul, “in part.” Man, being 
finite, is only capable of partial knowledge. 

modvutpétres, “in many manners.” The ‘‘sundry” and divers” 
of our A. V. are only due to the professed fondness for variety which 
King James’s translators regarded as a merit. The ‘‘many manners” 
of the older revelation were Law and Prophecy, Type and Allegory, 
Promise and Threatening; the diverse individuality of many of the 
Prophets, Seers, Warriors, Kings, who were agents of the revelation ; 
the method of various sacrifices; the messages which came by Urim, 
by dreams, by waking visions, and “face to face” (see Num. xii. 6; 
Ps, lxxxix. 19; Hosea xii. 10; 2 Pet. i. 21). The mouthpiece of the 
revelation was now a Gentile sorcerer, now a royal sufferer, now 
a rough ascetic, now a polished priest, now a gatherer of sycomore 
fruit. Thus the separate revelations were not complete but partial; 
and the methods not simple but complex. ; 

It will be seen, then, how very far the two words (also found 

together in Max. Tyrius) are from being a mere rhetorical amplifi- 
cation of d:apdpws (Chrysostom, followed by many others). They are 
on the contrary of the deepest importance as containing a principle 
of O. T. exegesis. 
- The words mo\vusepds modurpérws are of the rhythm known as 
the Paeon quartus (~~~-). Ancient writers are fond of elaborating 
their opening sentences, and the author of this Epistle naturally 
clothed in an impressive form a clause so full of profound and original 
truth, Thus St Luke begins his Gospel with an Antispastus, émevdnmep 
(~--~) and ends his Acts with an Hpitrite, dxwrvrws (~---). 

adda. Malachi the last prophet of the Old Covenant had died more 
than four centuries before Christ. 

6 Qcés. In this one word, which admits the Divine origin of Mosaism, 
the writer makes an immense concession to the Jews. Such expres- 
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sions as St Paul had used in the fervour of controversy—when for 
instance he spoke of ‘‘the Law” as consisting of “weak and beggarly 
elements ””—tended to alienate the Jews by utterly shocking their 
prejudices ; and in very early ages, as we see from the “Hpistle of 
Barnabas,” some Christians had developed a tendency to speak of 
Judaism with an extreme disparagement, which culminated in the 
Guostice attribution of the Old Testament to an inferior and even 
malignant Deity, whom they called “the Demiurge.” The author 
shared no such feelings. In all his sympathies he shews himself 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and at the very outset he speaks of the 
Old Dispensation as coming from God. 


Aadayjoas. The verb Aadely is often used, especially in this Epistle, 
of Divine revelations (ii. 2, 3, iii. 5, vii. 14, &c.). Ithas none of the 
disparaging sense in comparison with \éyew which it has in classical 
Greek. 


Aadjoas...ekdAnorev. There is no relative in the Greek. Instead 
of “‘who...spake...hath spoken...” the force of the aorists would be 
better conveyed by ‘‘having spoken...spake.” 


Tots watpdoiv. Thatis to the Jews of old. The writer, a Jew in 
all his sympathies, leaves unnoticed throughout this Epistle the very 
existence of the Gentiles. Asa friend and follower of St Paul he of 
course recognised the call of the Gentiles to equal privileges, but the 
demonstration of their prerogatives had already been furnished by 
St Paul with a force and fulness to which nothing could be added, 
- This writer, addressing Jews, is not in any way thinking of the 
Gentiles. To him “the people” means exclusively ‘‘the people of 
God” in the old sense, namely Israel after the flesh. It is hardly 
conceivable that St Paul, who was the Apostle to the Gentiles, and 
whose writings were mainly addressed to them, and written to secure 
their Gospel privileges, should, even in a single letter, have so com- 
pletely left them out of sight as this author does. On the other hand, 
the author always tries to shew his ‘ Hebrew” readers that their 
conversion does not involve any sudden discontinuity from the religious 
history of their race. 


év tots mpodrjrais, “in the Prophets.” It is true that the & 
(rendered “by” in the A. V.) may be only a Hebraism, representing 
the Hebrew 3 in 1 Sam. xxviii. 6; 2 Sam. xxiii. 2. We find ép “in” 
used of agents in Matt. ix. 34, “In the Prince of the demons casteth 
He out demons,” and in Acts xvii. 31, But, on the other hand, the 
writer may have meant the preposition to be taken in its proper 
sense, to imply that the Prophets were only the organs of the reve- 
lation; so that it is more emphatic than éd, “by means of,” (Rex 
mortalis loquitur per legatum, non tamen in legato, Bengel.) The 
same thought may be in his mind as in that of Philo when he says 
that ‘the Prophet is an interpreter, while God from within whispers 
what he should utter.” In fact the belief that the prophets spoke 
in ecstasy, i.e. with a total suppression and even obliteration of their 
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individual powers, was a view which the Alexandrian theologians 
borrowed from Philo, as he had done from Plato. The év must not, 
however, be pressed to imply the writer’s acceptance of this opinion 
in its whole extent, for it expresses rather the Pagan than the Scrip- 
ture view of the nature of prophetic inspiration., ‘‘The Prophets,” 
says St Thomas Aquinas, ‘‘did not speak of themselves, but God 
spoke in them.” Still they spoke with full human self-consciousness 
and unimpaired individuality, as St Paul urges on the Corinthians 
mvevpara mpopyTtav mpopiras vrordécoeTat (1 Cor. xiv. 32). Comp. 
2 Cor. xiii. 3. The word Prophets is here taken in that larger sense 
which includes Abraham, Moses, &c. 


2. én toxdrov tav tipepoy Totrav, “at the end of these days.” 
This is the better reading of NABDE, &c. for the éa éoxarwy of 
the Textus receptus. The phrase represents the technical Hebrew 
expression be-acharith ha-yaémim (Num. xxiv. 14), The Jews di- 
vided the religious history of the world into “this age” (Olam 
hazzeh) and “the future age” (Olam habb ). The ‘future age” was 
the one which was to begin at the coming of the Messiah, whose days 
were spoken of by the Rabbis as “ the last days.” But, as Christians 
believed that the Messiah had now come, to them the Olam hazzch 
had ended. They were practically living in the age to which their 
Jewish contemporaries alluded as the ‘‘age to come’? (ii. 5, vi. 5). 
They spoke of this epoch as “the fulness of the times” (Gal. iv. 4); 
“the last days” (Jas. v. 3); ‘‘the last hour” (1 John ii. 18); ‘the 
crisis of rectification” (Heb. ix. 10); “the close of the ages”’ (ix. 26). 
And yet, even to Christians, there was one aspect in which the new 
Messianic dispensation was still to be followed by ‘‘a future age,” 
because the kingdom of God had not yet come either completely or in 
its final development, which depended on the Second Advent. Hence 
‘the last crisis,” “the later crises” (1 Pet. i.5; 1 Tim. iv. 1) are still 
in the future, though Christians thought that it would be a near fu- 
ture; after which would follow the “yest,” the ‘Sabbatism” (Heb. iv. 
4, 10, 11, xi. 40, xii. 28) which still awaits the people of God. The 
indistinctness of separation between ‘‘this age” and “the future age” 
arises from different views as to the period in which the actual “days 
of the Messiah” are to be reckoned. The Rabbis also sometimes 
include the Messianic reign in the former, sometimes in the latter. 
But the writer regarded the end as being at hand (x. 13, 25, 37). 
He felt that the former dispensation was annulled and outworn, and 
anticipated rightly that it could not have many years to run. 


adddneev, “spake.” The whole revelation is ideally summed up 
in the one supreme moment of the Incarnation. The aoristic mode 
of speaking of God’s dealings, and of the Christian life, as single 
acts, is common throughout the New Testament, and especially in 
St Paul. It conveys the thought that 


“Are, and were, and will be are but is, 
And all creation is one act at once.” 
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The word “ spake” is here used in its fullest and deepest meaning of 
Him whose very name is “the Word of God.” It is true that this 
author, unlike St John, does not actually apply the Alexandrian term 
“Logos” (** Word”) to Christ, but it always seems to be in his 
thoughts, and, so to speak, to be trembling on his lips. The essential 
and ideal Unity which dominated over the “many parts” and “many 
modes” of the older revelation is implied in the most striking way by 
the fact that it was the same God who spake to the Fathers in the 
Prophets and to us in a Son, 


ev vig, “in a Son,” rather than (as in A. V.) “in His Son.” 
The article is purposely omitted to shew that the contrast is in the 
Relation rather than the Person of Christ, ‘in Him who was a Son.” 
The preposition “in” is here most applicable in its strict meaning, 
because “in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
** The Father, that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works” (John xiv, 
10). The contrast of the New and Old is expressed by St John (i. 17), 
“The Law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” In Christ all the fragments of previous revelation were 
completed; all the methods of it concentrated; and all its apparent 
perplexities and contradictions solved and rendered intelligible. 


ykev, “He appointed.” This usage. of the word is classic. The 
question as to the special act of God thus” alluded to is hardly appli- 
cable. Our temporal expressions may involve an inherent absurdity 
when applied to Him whose life is the timeless Now of Eternity and 
in Whom there is neither before nor after, nor variableness, nor 
shadow cast by turning, but Who is always in the Meridian of an 
unconditioned Plenitude (Pleroma). See Jas. i. 17. The fatal and 
fundamental blunder of the Arian heresy consisted in the failure of 
Arius and his followers to see that expressions of time cannot possibly 
be a measure of eternal relationship. 


KAnpovdpov mavrav. Sonship naturally suggests heirship (Gal. iv. 
7), and in Christ was fulfilled the immense promise to Abraham that 
his seed should be heir of the world. The allusion, so far as we can 
enter into these high mysteries of Godhead, is to Christ’s mediatorial 
kingdom. We only darken counsel by the multitude of words without 
knowledge when we attempt to define and explain the relations of the 
Persons of the Trinity towards each other. The doctrine of the Tept- 
Xpyars, circuminsessio or communicatio tdiomatum as it was techni- 
cally called—that is the relation of Divinity and Humanity as effected 
within the Divine Nature itself by the Incarnation—is wholly beyond 
the limit of our comprehension, We may in part see thig from the 
fact that the Son Himself is (in ver. 3) represented as doing what in 
this verse the Father does. But that the Mediatorial Kingdom ig 
given to the Son by the Father is distinctly stated in John iii, 35; 
Matt. xxviii. 18 (comp. ii. 6—8 and Ps, ii. 8) 


bv od, i.e. “by whose means”; “by whom, as His agent.” Comp, 
“All things were made by Him” (i.e. by the Word) (John i, 8), 


! 


; 
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‘By Him were all things created” (Col. i. 16). ‘ By Whom are all 
things” (1 Cor. viii. 6). What the Alexandrian theosophy attributed 
to the Logos, had been attributed to ‘‘ Wisdom” (see Prov. viii. 22—31) 
in what was called the Chokhmah or the Sapiential literature of the 
Jews. Christians were therefore familiar with the doctrine that Crea- 
tion was the work of the Prae-existent Christ; which helps to explain 
verses 10—12. We find in Philo, ‘‘ You will discover that the cause of 
it (the world) is God...and the Instrument the Word of God, by whom 
it was equipped (xaracxevdcOy),” De Cherub. (Opp. 1. 162); and again 
‘*But the shadow of God is His Word, whom he used as an Instru- 
ment in making the World,” De Leg. Alleg. 111. (Opp. 1. 106). The 
prepositions are carefully distinguished in the N.T. Thus we find in 
1 Cor. viii. 6 els Oeds € 08 Ta mdvra...xal els KUpios BV od Ta mavTa, i.e. 
all things derive their origin (é¢) from God, and are made by Christ’s 
agency (6 of). The other reading 6’ éy in that verse would mean 
that all things exist for His sake (propter Illum). 


_ «at. He who was the heir of all things was also the agent in their 
creation. 


Tovs aldvas, ppbiy, One of the comprehensive plurals common 
in Hebrew Hellenistic Greek (Winer, ed. Moulton, p. 220). Literally, 
“the aeons” or ‘“‘ages.” This word ‘aceon’? was used by the later 
Gnuostics to describe the various ‘‘ emanations” by which they tried at 
once to widen and to bridge over the chasm between the Human and 
the Divine. Over that imaginary chasm St John had thrown the one 
wide arch of the Incarnation when he wrote ‘the Word became 
fiesh.” In the N.T. the word ‘‘aeons” never has this Gnostic mean- 
ing. In the singular the word means ‘‘an-age’’; in the plural it 
sometimes means “ ages” like the Hebrew olamim. Here it is used in 
its Rabbinic and post-biblical sense of ‘‘ the world” as in xi. 3, Wisd. 
xiii. 9, and as in 1 Tim.i. 17 where God is called ‘the king of the 
world” (comp. Tob. xiii. 6). The word xéopuos (x. 5) means ‘“ the 
material world” in its order and beauty; the word aidves means the 
world as reflected in the mind of man and in the stream of his 
spiritual history; 7 olxouyévy (i. 6) means ‘‘ the inhabited world.” 


3. dmatyacua, ‘“‘effulgence,” a drat \eyouevoy in the N.T. The 
substitution of ‘‘ effulgence” for ‘‘ brightness” in the Revised Version 
is not, as it has been contemptuously called, ‘‘a piece of finery,” but 
is a rendering at once more accurate and more suggestive. It means 
‘efflux of light”—qas éx gwrds, i.e. Light from Light, as in- the 
Nicene Creed (‘ effulgentia” not ‘“repercussus,” Grotius).. It implies 
not only resemblance—which is all that is involved in the vague and 
misleading word “ brightness,” which might apply to a mere reflexion: 
—but also ‘‘origin” and ‘‘independent existence.” The glory of 
Christ is the glory of the Father just as the sun is only revealed by the 
rays which stream forth from it. So the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon” (vii, 
26)—which offers many resemblances to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and which some have even conjectured to be by the same author— 
speaks of wisdom as ‘‘the effulgence of the everlasting light.” The 
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word is also found in Philo where it is applied to man. This passage, 
like many others in the Epistle, is quoted by St Clement of Rome (ad 
Cor. 36). Many on the analogy of dryynua “echo,” and amrorkiac ua 
“‘a cast shadow,” support the rendering “reflexion,” especially be- 
cause Philo uses éxuayetov and ulunua as illustrations of it, as the 
Book of Wisdom uses eixay and ésomrpov. But “effulgence” gives a 
truer theological sense, and Hesych. explains dravy. by jMov déyyos 
and Lex. Cyrilli by dxris 7MMov. 


THs Sd—ns. God was believed in the Old Dispensation to reveal 
Himself by a cloud of glory called “the Shechinah,” and the Alexan- 
drian Jews, in their anxious avoidance of all anthropomorphism and 
anthropopathy—i.e. of all expressions which attribute the human form 
and human passions to God—often substituted “the Glory” for the 
name of God. Similarly in 2 Pet. i. 17 the Voice from God the 
Father is a Voice id ris Meyarorperots do&ns ‘from the magnificent 
glory.” Comp. Acts vii. 55; Lk. ii. 9. St John says ‘‘ God is Light,” 
and the indestructible purity, impalpable essence, and infinite diffusive- 
ness of Light make it the best of all created things to furnish an 
analogy for the supersensuous light and spiritual splendour of the 
Being of God. Hence St John also says of the Word “we beheld His 
glory” (i. 14); and our Lord said to Philip ‘‘he who hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father” (xiv. 9). Comp. Lk. ix. 29. 


Xapakrip, “the stamp.” The word only occurs in the LXX. of 
Lev. xiii, 28. The R.V. renders this word by “very image” (after 
Tyndale), and in the margin by “impress.” (Comp. Col. i. 15; 
Phil. ii. 6.) I prefer the word “ stamp” because the Greek XapaxTnp, 
like the English word “ stamp,” may, according to its derivation, be 
used either for the impress or for the stamping-tool itself. This 
Epistle has so many resemblances to Philo that the word may have 
been suggested by a passage (De plant. Noe, Opp. I. 382) in which 
Philo compares man to a coin which has been stamped by the Logos 
with the being and type of God; and in that passage the word seems 
to bear this unusual sense of a “‘stamping-tool,” for it impresses 
a man with the mark of God. Similarly St Paul in the Epistle to 
the Colossians (i. 15)—which most resembles this Epistle in its 
Christology—called Christ ‘‘the image (elxav) of the invisible God”; 
and Philo says, ‘‘ But the Word is the image (exav) of God, by Whom 
the whole world was created,” De Monarch. (Opp. 1. 225). 


ts bTortacews aitod. Not “of His person” but “of His subd- 
stance” or “essence.” The word vmdscracis, substantia (literally that 
which ‘‘stands under”), is, in philosophical accuracy, the imaginary 
substratum which remains when a thing is regarded apart from all its 
accidents, The word ‘“ person” of our A, V. is rather the equivalent 
to mpdcwrov. “Lrécracis only came to be used in this sense some 
centuries later. Perhaps “Being” or “Tissence,” though it corre- 
sponds more strictly to the Greek ovcla, is the nearest representative 
which we can find to hypostasis, now that “substance,” once the 
most abstract and philosophical of words, has come (in ordinary 
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language) to mean what is most solid and concrete. It is only too 
possible that the word “substance” conveys to many minds the very 
opposite conception to that which was intended, and which alone 
corresponds to the truth. Athanasius says, ‘‘Hypostasis is essence” 
(ovcia); and the Nicene Council seems to draw no real distinction 
between the two words. In fact the Western Church admitted that, 
when vrdéoracis is used for mpdowrov, we might speak of three hypo- 
staseis of the Trinity; and in the Western sense, of one hypostasis, 
because in this sense the word meant Essence. For the use of the 
word in the LXX. see Ps. xxxviii. 6, Ixxxviii. 48. It is curiously 
applied in Wisd. xvi. 21. In the technical language of theology these 
two clauses represent the Son as co-eternal and co-substantial with 
the Father. 


dépwv te ta wévta. He is not only the Creative Word, but the 
Sustaining Providence. He is, as Philo says, ‘‘the chain-band of all 
things,” but he is also their guiding force. ‘‘In Him all things sub- 
sist” (Col. i. 17). Philo calls the Logos ‘‘ the pilot and steersman of 
everything.” Plutarch also uses the word ¢épw in the sense of upbear, 
ie. rule. (Comp. Cic. pro Flacco, 38, ‘‘Rempublicam vestris humeris 
sustinetis.” Sen, Ep, xxxi. “Deus ille optimus...ipse vehit omnia.) 


TS Prpate THs Suvdpews avrod, “by the utterance of His power.” 
It is better to keep “word” for Logos, and ‘‘utterance”’ for pjua. 
We find ‘‘strength” (xpdros) and ‘*‘force” (icxvs) attributed to Christ 
in Eph. vi. 10, as ‘‘ power” (dvvasus) here. 


Kalapiopcy TOV dpapTidy woincdpevos, ‘after making purification 
of sins.” ‘The 6’ éavrod is omitted by some of the best MSS. (&, A, 
B), and the 7yav by many. But the notion of Christ’s independent 
action (Phil. ii. 7) is involved in the middle voice of the verb, which 
the 6¢ éavrod merely expands and emphasizes. On the purification of 
our sins by Christ (in which there is perhaps a slight reference to the 
“Day of Atonement,” called in the LXX, ‘the Day of Purification,” 
Ex. xxix. 36), see ix. 12, x. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 24; 2 Pet. i. 9 (comp. Job 
vii. 21, LXX.). The xaGapiopds is the result of the ikagpds. The ob- 
jective gen. rav du. implies that the ‘‘ purification” is the ‘ cleansing” 
of our sins. Some prefer to render it ‘from our sins.” Winer, p. 233. 


&dOuorev. His glorification was directly consequent on His volun- 
tary humiliation (see viii. 1, x. 12, xii. 2; Ps. cx. 1), and here the 
whole description is brought to its destined climax. 


éy Sefig. As the place of honour, comp. viii. 1; Ps.cx. 1; Hph. i. 20. 
The controversy as to whether ‘‘the right hand of God” means 
‘¢ everywhere”—which was called the ‘‘ Ubiquitarian controversy ”— 
is wholly destitute of meaning, and has long fallen into deserved ob- 
livion. 

THs peyakoodvns. In x, 12 he.says “at the right hand of God.” 
But he was evidently fond of sonorous amplifications, which. belong 
to the dignity of his style; and also fond of Alexandrian modes of 
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expression, The LXX. sometimes went so far as to substitute for 
“God” the phrase DIPId makom, ‘‘the place” where God stood (see 
Ex. xxiv. 10, LXX.), 


év tndots. Literally, ‘‘in high places”; like “ Glory to God” év 
bwlorus, Lk. ii. 14 (comp. Job xvi. 19); and éy rots érovpavlos, Eph. 
i. 20 (comp. Ps. xciii. 4, exiii. 5). The description of Christ in these 
verses differed from the current Messianic conception of the Jews in 
two respects. 1. He was Divine and Omnipotent. 2. He was to die 
for our sins. The analogy between these two verses and Col. i. 15—20 
is too close to be accidental. 


4 


4. tocovtw. The familiar classical écw...rocovrw (involving the © 
comparison and contrast which runs throughout this Epistle, iii. 3, 
vil. 20, viii. 6, ix. 27, x. 25) is not found once in St Paul. 


kpe(rrwy. This word, common as it is, is only thrice used by 
St Paul (and then somewhat differently), but occurs 13 times in this 
Epistle alone (vi. 9, vii. 7, 19, 22, viii. 6, ix. 23, x. 34, xi. 16, 35, 40, 
xii. 24), ; 


yevopevos, “becoming,” or “proving himself to be.” The allusion 
is to the Redemptive Kingdom of Christ, and the word merely qualifies 
the ‘‘better name.” Christ, regarded as the Agent or Minister of the 
scheme of Redemption, became mediatorially superior to the Angel- 
ministrants of the Old Dispensation, as He always was superior to 
them in dignity and essence. 


torotT Kpelttwv tav dyyékwv. The writer’s object in entering 
upon the proof of this fact is not to check the tendency of incipient 
Gnostics to worship Angels. Of this there is no trace here, though 
St Paul in his letter to the Colossians raised a warning voice against 
it (Col. ii, 18 & Opnoxela trav dyyé\wy). Here the object is to shew 
that the common Jewish boast that “they had received the law” eis 
darayas dyyédwy (Acts vii. 53) involved no disparagement to the 
Gospel which had been ministered by One who was ‘far above 
(Uepavw) all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come” (Eph. i. 21). Many Jews held, with Philo, that 
the Decalogue alone had been uttered by God, and that all the rest of 
the Law had been spoken by Angels. The extreme development of 
Jewish Angelology at this period may be seen in the Book of Enoch, 
They are there called ‘the stars,” ‘the white ones,” “ the sleepless 
ones,” St Clement of Rome found it necessary to reproduce this 
argument in writing to the Corinthians, and the 4th Book of Esdras 
illustrates the tendency of mind which it was desirable to counteract. 


kekAnpovdpynkev, “hath inherited.” Comp. Lk. i. 32,35, ‘“Where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted Him and given Him a name which 
is above every name” (Phil. ii. 9). He does not here speak of the 
Kternal Generation. Christ inherits His most excellent name, not 
as the Eternal Son, but as the God-Man. Possibly too the writer 
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uses the word ‘‘inherited” with tacit reference to the prophetic 
promises. 


Stahoparepov rap’ adtods dvopa. AcdPopos in the sense of “excellent” 
is only found in later Greek. The name here intended is not the 
name of ‘the only-begotten Son of God” (John iii. 18), which is in its 
fulness “‘a name which no one knoweth save Himself” (Rev. xix. 12). 
The “name” in Scripture often indeed implies the inmost essence of 
a thing. If, then, with some commentators we suppose the allusion 
to be to this Eternal and Essential name of Christ we must under- 
stand the word “inheritance” as merely phenomenal, the mani- 
festation to our race of a prae-existent fact. In that view the glory 

- indicated by the name belonged essentially to Christ, and His work on 
earth only manifested the name by which it was known. This is 
perhaps better than to follow St Chrysostom in explaining ‘inherited ” 
to mean ‘‘always possessed as His own.” Comp. Lk. i. 32, ‘‘ He shall 
be called the Son of the Highest.” 


_  Stahopdrepoy apd. Comp. 3 Esdr. iv. 35 4 ddjdeva...tcxuporépa 

mapa mavra. This construction (rapé after a comparative) is not found 
once in St Paul’s Epistles, but several times in this Hpistle (i. 4, 
ii. 9, iii. 3, ix. 23, xi. 4, xii. 24). It should be observed, as bearing on 
the authorship of th istle, that m 


dvopa. The WI5NN OW, the dvoua 5 oldev ovdels ef wh adrés, 
Rey. xix. 12. 


5—14. Inuusrrations rrom Scrrprure oF THE SupERIORITY oF CHRIST 
to ANGELS, 


5. ydp. The following paragraphs prove ‘the more excellent 
name.” By His work on earth the God-man Christ Jesus obtained 
that superiority of place in the order and hierarchy of salvation which 
made Him better than the Angels, not only in intrinsic dignity but 
in relation to the redemption of man. In other words the universal 
heirship of Christ is here set forth “not as a metaphysical but as 
a dispensational prerogative.” That it should be necessary for the 
writer to enter upon a proof of this may well seem strange to us; 
but that it was necessary is proved by the earnestness with which he 
devotes himself to the task. To us the difficulty lies in the mode of 
proof, not in the result arrived at; but his readers were unconvinced 
of the result, while they would have freely admitted the validity of 
this method of reasoning. The line of proof has been thoroughly 
studied by Dr W. Robertson Smith, in some papers published in the 
Hapositor for 1881, to which I am indebted for several suggestions, 
“‘There is nothing added,” he says, ‘‘to the intrinsic superiority of 
Christ’s being, but He occupies towards us a position higher than 
the angels ever held. The whole argument turns, not on personal 
dignity, but on dignity of function in the administration of the 
economy of salvation.” It may be due to this Epistle that we find in 
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later Jewish books (like the Yalkut Shimeoni) such sentences as ‘‘ The 
King Messiah shall be exalted above Abraham, Moses, and the Minister- 
ing Angels” (see Schottgen, p. 905). 


elrev. The ‘“‘He” is God. This indirect mode of reference to 
God is common in the Rabbinic writings. The argument here is from 
the silence of Scripture, as in i. 13, ii. 16, vii. 13, 14. 


Yids pov e& ot. ‘‘My Son art Thou.” The order and the pro- 
noun are both emphatic. The quotation is from Ps. ii. 7 (comp. 
Ps. lxxxix. 20, 26, 27). The author does not need to pause in order 
to prove that this; and the other passages which he quotes, apply to 
the Christ. This would have been at once conceded by every Jewish 
reader. Many of the Jews adopted the common view of the Rabbis 
that everything in the Old Testament prophecies might be applied to 
the Messiah. St Peter, in Acts xili. 33, also applies this verse to 
Christ, and the great Rabbis, Kimchi and Rashi, admit that the 
Psalm was accepted in a Messianic sense in ancient days. The 
Divinity of Christ was a truth which the writer does not need to 
dwell upon. He might, of course, assume it in addressing Christians. 

It must be observed that these passages are not advanced as proofs 
that Jesus was the Son of God—which, as Christians, the readers in 
no wise disputed—but as arguments ad hominem and ex concessis. In 
other words they were arguments to those. whom the writer had imme- 
diately in view, and who had no doubt as to the premisses on which 
he based his reasoning. He had to confirm a vacillating and unpro- 
gressive faith (vi. 12, xii, 25), not to convince those who disputed the 
central truths of Christianity. 

Our own conviction on these subjects rests primarily upon historical 
and spiritual grounds, and only depends in a very subordinate degree 
on indirect Scriptural applications. Yet even as regards these we 
cannot but see that, while the more sober-minded interpreters have 
always admitted that there was a primary historic meaning in the 
passages quoted, and that they were addressed in the first instance 
to David, Solomon, &c., yet (1) there is a “ pre-established harmony” 
between the language used and its fulfilment in Christ; (2) the 
language is often so far beyond the scope of its immediate application 
that it points to an ideal and distant fulfilment; (3) it was inter- 
preted for many centuries before Christ in a Messianic sense; (4) the 
Messianic sense has been amply justified by the slow progress of 
history. There is surely some medium between the two common 
extremes of (1) regarding these passages as soothsaying vaticinations, 
definitely and consciously recognised as such by their writers, and 
(2) setting them aside as though they contained no prophetic element 
at all. In point of fact the Jews themselves rightly looked on them ag 
mingling the present and the future, the kingly-theocratic and the 
Messianic, No one will enter into their real meaning who does not 
see that all the best Jewish literature was in the highest sense 
prophetic. It centred in that magnificent Messianic hope which arose 
immediately from the connexion of the Jews with their covenant God, 
and which elevated them above allother nations. The Divine character 
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of this confident hope was justified, and more than justified, by the 
grandeur of its fulfilment. Genuine, simple, historical exegesis still 
leaves room in the Old Testament for a glorious and demonstrable 
Christology. Although the old aphorism—-Novum Testamentum in 
Vetere latet, Vetus in Novo patet—has often been extravagantly abused 
by allegoric interpreters, every instructed Christian will admit its funda- 
mental truth. The germ of a highly-developed Messianic prophecy 
was involved from the first in the very idea of a theocracy and a 
separated people. 


éyd orpepov yeyevvynka oe, “IT this day have begotten Thee.” St Paul 
says (Rom. i. 4) that Jesus was ‘‘determined” or “constituted” 
(6pic0évros) Son of God, with power, by resurrection from the dead. 
The aorist in that passage points to a definite time—the Resurrection 
(comp. Acts xiii. 33). In other senses the expression ‘to-day ” might 
be applied to the Incarnation (Lk. i. 31), or to the Ascension, or to 
the Eternal Generation. The latter explanation however,—which ex- 
plains ‘‘to-day” of ‘‘ God’s eternal now,” the nune stans of eternity— 
though adopted by Origen (who finely says that ih God’s ‘‘to-day” 
there is neither morning nor evening) and by St Augustine—is 
probably one of the ‘‘afterthoughts of theology.” Calvin stigmatises 
it as a ‘‘frivola Augustini argutia,” but the strongest argument in its 
favour is that Philo has a somewhat similar conception (o7jmepor 6 
éstw 6 améparos kal advetirnros aldv, De profug., Opp. 1. 554). The 
words, however, originally referred to the day of David’s complete + 
inauguration as king upon Mount Sion. No one time can apply to 
the Eternal Generation, and the adoption of Philo’s notion that 
“to-day”? means “‘for ever,”’ and that ‘‘all Eternity” is God’s to-day, 
would here be out of place. Possibly the “to-day” is only, so to 
speak, an accidental part of the quotation: in other words it may 
belong rather to the literal and primary prophecy than to its Messianic 
application. The Church shews that she understood the word ‘‘to- 
day” to apply to the Resurrection by appointing the second psalm 
as one of the special psalms for Haster-day. 


"Hyd tropa. aitd cis watépa, 2 Sam. vii. 14 (LXX.). elvar els is 
the Hebrew 5 mn. The words were primarily applicable to Solomon, 
but the quotation would not, without further argument, have helped 
forward the writer’s end if he had not been able to assume with 
confidence that none of his readers would dispute his typological 
method of exegesis. It is probable that the promise to David here 
quoted is directly connected with the passage just adduced from Ps. ii. 


avros Yorat por eis vidv. The quotation (comp. Philo De Leg. 
Allegor. 11. 8), though primarily applied to Solomon, has the wider 
sense of prophesying the advent of some perfect theocratic king. The 
‘‘Angels” it might be objected are called ‘‘Sons of God” in Gen, vi. 2; 
Job i. 6, ii. 1, xxxviii. 7; Dan. iti. 25. In these passages, however, 
the Alexandrian manuscript of the LXX. which this author seems to 
have used (whereas St Paul seems to quote from another type of 
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manuscript—the Vatican) has “angels” and not “sons.” If it be 
further urged that in Ps. xxix. 1, lxxxix. 7, even the Alexandrian MS. 
has also “sons” we must suppose either that the writer means to 
distinguish (1) between the higher and lower senses of the word 
“son”; or (2) between ‘‘Sons of Elohim” and ‘‘Sons of Jehovah,” 
since Elohim is so much lower and vaguer a name for God than 
Jehovah, that not only Angels but even human beings are called 
Elohim ; or (3) that he did not regard the name “sons” as in any 
way characteristic of angels. He shews so intimate a knowledge of 
the Psalms that—on this ground alone, not to dwell on others—the 
supposition that he forgot or overlooked these passages is hardly 
admissible. 


6. dray 8 mwdédw eloaydyy. The older and literal rendering is 
as in the margin of the R. V., “and when he, again, shall have brought 
in...” The A.V, takes the word “again” (wédwy) as merely introducing 
a new quotation, as in ver. 5, and in ii. 13, iv. 5, &c. The word 
“again,” says Bp Wordsworth, serves the purpose of inverted commas 
(see Rom. xv. 10—12). In that case it is displaced by an accidental 
hyperbaton or trajection, as this transmission of a word into another 
clause is called. If however the “again” belongs to the verb it 
can only be explained of Christ’s second coming to judge the world 
(Matt. xxv. 31), unless the writer, assuming the point of view of the 
ancient prophet, alludes to the Resurrection» Chrysostom and others 
refer it to the Incarnation, But since the mere displacement of the 
maw is certainly possible, it is better to accept this simple explanation 
than either to adopt these latter theories or to suppose that there had 
been some previous and premundane presentation of the Son to all 
created beings. Hypotheses non fingo is a rule even more necessary 


for the theologian than for the scientist. 


elvaydyy. The aorist subjunctive means “ shall have brought in,” 
exactly as in Ex. xiii. 5, 11 (where the same word occurs in the LXX.) 
and as in Lk, xvii. 10, “when ye shall have done all that is com- 
manded you” (roujonre). It is the Latin Suturum exactum implying 
uncertainty of time. 


Tov mpwrdétoKoy, “first-born.” This title (see Pgs. Ixxxix. 27) was 
always applied in a Messianic sense to Christ as *‘the first-born 
of all creation” (Col. i. 15); and the first-born of many brethren 
(ii. 10, 11). 


els THY olkoupévyy, “ into the inhabited earth,” 


A€yer. The language of the Scriptures is regarded as a permanent, 
continuous, and living utterance (iil. 7, v. 6, viii. 8, 9, 10, x. 5, &e.) 


Kal tpockwycdtocay aitd mavres dyyehou Geod. It is doubtful 
whether the quotation is from Ps. xevii. 7 “worship Him all ye gods 
(Elohim)”—where the word Elohim is rendered ‘‘angels” in the 
LXX. as in Ps, viii. 5—or rather from Deut. xxxii. 43, where there is 
an “and,” and where the LXX, either added these words or found 
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them in the Hebrew text. The Messianic application of the word 
is natural in the latter passage, for there Jehovah is the speaker, and 
if the ‘‘him” is applied to the ideal Israel, the ideal Israel was the 
Jashar or “upright man,” and was the type of the Messiah. The 
Apostles and Evangelists always describe Christ as returning “with 
the Holy Angels” (Matt. xxv. 31; Mark viii. 38), and describe “all 
Angels and authorities” as “subject unto him” (1 Pet. iii. 22; Rey. v. 
11—13). 

7. Kal mpds pev rods dyyédous éyer, “and with reference to the Angels, 
He saith.” The déyew rpos here resembles the Latin dicere in aliquem, 
Winer, p. 505. He has shewn that the title of ‘‘Son” is too special 
and too super-eminent to be ever addressed to Angels; he proceeds to 
shew that the Angels are but subordinate ministers, and that often 
God clothes them with ‘‘the changing garment of natural pheno- 
mena,” transforming them, as it were, into winds and flames. 


“O rotav tovs ayyédous attrotd mveipara Kal Tods Acroupyods adTod 
mupos bddya, “who maketh His Angels winds,” for the Angels are 
already ‘‘spirits” (ver. 14). This must be the meaning here, though 
the words might also be rendered ‘‘ Who maketh winds His messengers, 
and fiery flames His ministers.” This latter rendering, though gram- 
matically difficult, accords best with the context of Ps. civ. 4, where, 
however, the Targum has ‘“‘Who maketh His messengers swift as 
winds, His ministers strong as flaming fire.” The Rabbis often refer 
to the fact that God makes His Angels assume any form He pleases, 
whether men (Gen. xviii. 2) or women (Zech. v. 9) or wind or flame 
(Ex, iii. 2; 2 K. vi, 17). Thus Milton says: 

“For spirits as they please 
Can either sex assume, or both; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure; 
Not tied or manacled with joint or limb 
Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 
Like cumbrous flesh; but in what shape they choose, 
Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 
Can execute their aery purposes.” 


But that mutable and fleeting form of existence which is the glory of 
the Angels would be an inferiority in the Son. He could not be 
clothed, as they are at God’s will, in the fleeting robes of varying 
material phenomena. Calvin, therefore, is much too rash and hasty 
when he says that the writer here draws his citation into a sense 
which does not belong to it, and that nothing is more certain than 
that the original passage has nothing to do with angels. With a 
wider knowledge of the views of Philo, and other Rabbis, he would 
have paused before pronouncing a conclusion so sweepingly dogmatic. 
The ‘‘Hebrew”’ readers of the Epistle, like the writer, were evidently 
familiar with Alexandrian conceptions. Now in Philo there is no 
sharp distinction between the Logos (who is a sort of non-incarnate 
Messiah) and the Logoi, who are sometimes regarded as Angels just 
as the Logos Himself is sometimes regarded as an Archangel (see 
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Siegfried’s Philo, p. 22). The Rabbis too explained the ‘‘us” of 
Gen. i. 26 (‘Let us make man”) as shewing that the Angels had 
a share in creation, see Sanhedrin, p. 38, 2. Such a passage as 
Rey. xix. 10 may help to shew the reader that the proof of Christ’s 
exaltation above the Angels was neces8ary. 


8. mpdos S& tov vidv, “but with reference to the Son.’ The 
Psalm (xlv.) from which the quotation is taken, is called in the LXX. 
‘*A song for the beloved,” and has been Messianically interpreted by 
Jewish as well as Christian expositors. Hence it is chosen as one of 
the special Psalms for Christmas Day. 


“O Opsvos cov 6 Beds eis Tov aidva Tob aidvos. 6 eds is the ordinary 
vocative in Hellenistic Greek. This use of the nominative for the 
vocative is sometimes scornful in classical Greek (as in xaipe 6 Bact- 
Aeds THv Iovdaiwy), but is used in Hellenistic in direct addresses, comp. 
Luke xii. 32 uh good 7d puxpdy motunov, viii. 54 4 aais éyepe. The 
quotation is from Ps. xlv. 6, 7 (LXX.), which in its primary and 
historic sense is a splendid epithalamium to Solomon, or Joram, or 
some theocratic king of Dayid’s house. But in the idealism and 
hyperbole of its expression it pointed forward to ‘‘the King in His 
beauty.” “ Thy throne, O Elohim,” is the rendering which seems most 
natural, and this at once evidences the mystic and ideal character of 
the language; for though judges and rulers’ are sometimes collectively 
and indirectly called Elohim (Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 8; Ps. lxxxii.1; John x. 
34—36) yet nothing which approaches a title so exalted is ever given 
to a human person, except in this typical sense (as in Is. ix, 6). The 
original, however, has been understood by some to mean “Thy divine 
throne”; and this verse may be rendered ‘‘God is Thy throne for ever 
and ever.” Philo had spoken of the Logos as “the eldest Angel,” 
‘“‘an Archangel of many names” (De Conf. Ling. 28), and it was most 
necessary for the writer to shew that the Mediator of the New Cove- 
nant was not merely an Angel like the ministers of the Old, or even 
an Archangel, but the Divine Prae-existent Son whose dispensation 
therefore supersedes that which had been administered by inferior 
beings. The Targum on this Psalm (xly. 8) renders it “Thy beauty, 
O King Messiah, is greater than the sons of men,” and Aben Ezra 
says it refers not so much to David as to his son Messiah, 


H PaBSos THs cdOdTHTOS, “the sceptre of rectitude.” The A.V. 
gave the same word for ed@Urnros and dicaoctyny in the next verse. 
The R.V. rightly distinguishes between the two words. EHv@vrys is in 
the N.T. a draé Neyduevov. 


Ts BactAelas cov. The two oldest MSS, (N, B) read avrod. 


9. ydarnoas, “Thou lovedst”—idealising the whole reign to 
one point. Comp. Is. xxxii. 1, “ Behold, a king shall reign in right- 
eousness”; and Jer. xxiii. 5, “I will raise unto David a righteous 
Branch.” 


dvoptay, “lawlessness.” Comp. 1 John iii, 4, “sin is lawlessness.” 
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8a rodTo. Comp. ii. 9, 16, 17, v. 7, 8, xii. 2. 


6 Oeds, 6 Qcds cov. The first word might be a vocative “O God,” 
and it is so rendered even by the Jewish translator Symmachus. But 
this is contrary to the usage of the 2nd Book of Psalms. Where the 
word: ‘‘God” is taken up and repeated with the suffix, there is no 
other instance in which the first is a vocative. 


Ate cov. Comp. John xx. 17, “I ascend to...my God and your 
fe) ee 


typicév oe. The anointing is fixed ideally by the aorist as a single 
act dependent on the jydrcas, Winer, p. 346. xplw here has the 
double ace. as in Rev. iii. 18, coddodprov éyxpioov rods dpOahpous. 


dyadddoews, “of exultation.” The word means the joy of perfect 
triumph, xii. 2. For the ‘‘anointing” of Christ by the Spirit see 
Lk. i. 35; Matt. iii. 16; Acts x. 38; Is. Ixi, 1; but the anointing in 
this verse alludes to His glorification in Heaven. 


Tapa. rods perdxous cov. This use of rapa in comparisons is common 
in the N. T., comp. Lk. xiii. 2 duaprwdol mapa mdvras. 1 Cor. ili, 11 
ddos rapa, Winer, p. 504. In the original Psalm this refers to all 
contemporary princes; in its present application it means “ above all 
the angel-dwellers on Mount Sion” (xii. 22), and ‘above all men who 
have fellowship with God” (iii. 14) only in Christ (ii. 11; 1 John 1,3). 


10. kal, Sd Kar dpxas Kipte. The quotation is from Ps. cil. 
25-27. The word ‘‘Lord” is not in the original, but it is in the 
LXX.; and the Hebrew Christians who already believed that it was by 
Christ that ‘God made the world” (see note on ver. 2) would not dis- 
pute the Messianic application of these words to Him, though the 
Jews did not regard it as a Messianic Psalm and it is never so applied 
by any Rabbi. It is a prayer of the afflicted written at some late 
period of the exile. Calvin (on Eph. iv. 8) goes so far as to say of 
such passages that the Apostle “ by a pious diversion of their meaning 
(pid deflectione) accommodates them to the Person of Christ.” The 
remark illustrates the courageous honesty and stern good sense of the 
great Reformer: but no Jewish-Christian exegete would have thought 
that he was practising a mere pious misapplication of the sacred 
words, or have admitted the objection of Cardinal Cajetan that “in a 
matter of such importance it was unbecoming to use such an argu- 
ment.” The writer’s object is not proof—which was for his readers 
unnecessary; he wished to illustrate acknowledged truths by admitted 
principles. 

kar apxds. Heb. DD), ‘‘face-wards,” i.e. of old. It is a classic 
phrase, and in the LXX. da’ dpxijs or év dpxq are more common. 


11. adrol darododvra. Is. xxxiv. 4, &c.; 2 Pet. iii. 12; Rev. 
bodie WlG 

Siapévers, ‘‘abidest through all times.” This, and not the future dia- 
peveis, is the right reading, for it is parallel to od dé6 airds ef. Acape- 
ve means to abide through all changes. 
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deel meptBsratov. ds ludrioy is a common Scripture metaphor, Is, 
9, &e. 


12. éhigas avrots, “Thou shalt roll them up.” This reading 
(éAlEes) is found in most MSS. and is perhaps an unconscious reminis- 
cence of Is. xxxiy. 4 (comp. Rev. vi: 14); but &, D read “thou shalt 
change them” (dé\ddéecs), as in the original, and in the LXX. (Cod. 
Alex.). On this final consummation, and the destruction of the 
material universe, see Matt. xxiy. 35; 2 Pet. iii. 7; Rev. xxi. 1. 


ot 86 adrds ef. In the Hebrew (literally) “Thou art He” (S37). 


Ta ern cov ok ékAehipoury, i.e. they shall never come to an end 
(xiii. 8; Rev. i. 8). The verb is used in the LXX. and by St Luke 
xvi. 9, xxii. 32. The neut. plur., as is not unusual, here takes a 
plural verb. So too in John xix, 31 ; 1 Tim. v.25. See Winer, p. 646, 

13. tmomddiov. This same passage from Ps. ex. 1 had been quoted 
by our Lord, in its Messianic sense, to the Seribes and Pharisees, 
without any attempt on their part to challenge His application of it 
(Matt. xxii. 41—44). It is also referred to by St Peter in Acts ii, 34 
and by St Paul (1 Cor. xy. 25). The Greek expression for “til” 
(ws dv) implies entire indefiniteness of time. The reference is to the 
oriental custom of putting the feet on the necks of conquered kings 
(Josh. x. 24), 


14, AeroupyiKd mveinara els Staxovlay, “ministering spirits...for 
service.” Here as elsewhere the A.V. obliterates distinctions, which 
it so often arbitrarily creates ont of mere love for variety in other 
places. The word Aetroupy:ka, implies sacred (“‘liturgic”) service 
(vili. 6, ix. 21); the word diaxovlay implies service to men. 

“How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
And come to succour us who succour want ; 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skiés like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward 
And their bright Squadrons round about us plant, 
And all for love and nothing for reward, 
Oh! why should heavenly God for men have such regard?” 
SPENSER. 

Sid tobs pé\Novras kAnpovopety cornplav. “For the sake of those 
who are about to inherit salvation,” The salvation is both the state 
of salvation here, and its full fruition hereafter. When we are “*justi- 
fied by God’s grace” we are ‘made heirs according to the hope of 
eternal life” (Tit. iii, 7). Spenser widens the mission of the Angels 
when he speaks of 

“Highest God, who loves His creatures sc 
That blessed Angels He sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked men—to serve His deadliest foe.” 
For Scriptural instances of the service of Angels “to them that fear. 
God” see Ps, xxxiy. 7, xci, 11; Gen. xix, 15; Dan. vi, 22; Acts xii. 7. 
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dmooreANOpeva, “being sent forth.” The ministry of Angels is 
_ regarded as still continuing. 5 


cornptay. The writer recurs to this great word ‘‘salvation” in ii. 
3, 10. 


CHAPTER HII. 


7. [kal katéornoas aitov él ta epya tady xepav cov]. This 
clause, retained in the rec., is found in NACM Vulg. &., but not in 
BKL, and may be only a gloss added from the LXX. 


9. xdpit. Gov NABCDEKL, The xwpls Ocod of M Syr. and the 
rec. is an ancient variation known to Origen, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Jerome and others. It has been supposed to be a Monophysite cor- 
ruption, but was more ancient than that controversy. It is probably 
a mere pragmatic gloss on the vrép wavrés. By a curious error St 
Thomas Aquinas here mistook the gratia Dei of the Vulg. for a 
nominative. See the note. 


14. alpatos kai capkds. This less usual sequence is supported by 
SNABCDEM. 


Cu, Il. A sonemn Warnine AnD ExuHortation (1—4). Cuatst’s 
TEMPORARY HUMILIATION FOR THE REDEMPTION AND GLORIFICATION 
or MANKIND DOES NoT DIsPaRaGe His PRE-EMINENCE OVER ANGELS 
(5—13), BUT WAS NECESSARY FoR Tan Psrrecrness or His Hiau- 
Prizstty Worx (14—18). 


1. Atd rotro. Because we are heirs of a better covenant, adminis- 
tered not by Angels but by a Son, to whom as Mediator an absolute 
dominion is to be assigned. 


Se. The word implies moral necessity and not mere obligation. 
The author never loses sight of the fact that his purpose was to warn 
as well as to teach. 


TepiacoTtépws mpocéxetv. .If the command to “take heed to thyself, 
and keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the things that thine eyes 
have seen” (Deut. iv. 9), came with awful force to those who had only 
received the Law by’the disposition of Angels, how much “more 
abundantly” should Christians attend to Him of Whom Moses had 
spoken to their fathers? (Acts iii. 22). 


rots dkovoleiowy, ‘‘to the things heard,” i.e. to the Gospel. 
pymore, ‘lest haply.” See iii. 12, iv. 1. 


mapapuapev. This is the 2nd aor. subj. pass. of wapapéw, In 
classical Greek it would be spelt pp. There are no such verbs.as rapa/- 
puéw, mapappiw, or mapappinur, which seem to be mere fictions of gram- 
marians, The meaning is ‘‘should drift away from them.” Wiclif 
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rendered the word more correctly than the A.V. which here follows 
the Genevan Bible of 1560—‘‘lest peradventure we fleten away.” 
The verb thus resembles the Latin praetervehi. The metaphor is 
taken from a boat which haying no ‘‘ anchor sure and steadfast,” slips 
its anchor, and as Luther says in his gloss, ‘‘ before her landing shoots 
away into destruction” (Proy. iii, 21 LXX. vié wh wapappuys). It is 
obvious that these Hebrew converts were in great danger of ‘drifting 
away” from the truth under the pressure of trial, and in consequence 
of the apathy produced by isolation and deferred hopes (iii. 6, vi. 11, 
x. 25, 36, 37, xii. 1—3). 


2. ei ydp. An argument a minori ad majus, of which indeed the 
whole Epistle is a specimen. It was the commonest form assumed by 
the Rabbinic interpretation of Scripture and was the first of the seven 
exegetic rules of Hillel, who called it ‘‘light and heavy.” 


6 80 dyyéAwv Aadnfels Adyos. The “by” is not vd but did, ie. 
“by means of,” ‘through the instrumentality of.” The presence of 
Angels at Sinai is but slightly alluded to in the O. T. in Deut. xxxiii, 
2; Ps, lxviii. 17; but these allusions had been greatly expanded, and 
were prominently dwelt upon in Rabbinic teaching—the Talmud, 
Targums, Midrashim, &c.—until, at last, we find in the tract Maccoth 
that God was only supposed to have uttered the First Commandment, 
while all the rest of the Law was deliveréd by Angels. This notion 
was at least as old as Josephus, who makes Herod say that the 
Jews ‘‘had learned of God through Angels” the most sacred part 
of their laws (Jos. Antt. xv. 5, §3). The Alexandrian theology espe- 
cially, impressed with the truth that ‘“‘no man hath seen God at 
any time” (comp. Ex. xxxiii. 20), eagerly seized on the allusions to 
Angels as proving that every theophany was only indirect, and that 
God could only be seen through the medium of Angelic appearances. 
Hence the Jews frequently referred to Ps. civ. 4, and regarded the 
fire, and smoke, and storm of Sinai as being Angelic vehicles of the 
Divine manifestation. And besides this, their boast of the Angelic 
ministry of the Law was founded on the allusions to the ** Angel 
of the Presence” (Ex. xxxii. 34, xxxiii. 14; Josh. v. 14; Is. Lxiii, Se 
In the N. T. the only two other passages which allude to the work 
of Angels in delivering the Law are Acts vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19 (see my 
Life of St Paul, 11, 149). Clearly the Hebrew Christians had to be 
delivered from the notion that Christ, by being ‘“‘made under the 
Law,” had subjected Himself to the loftier position of the Angels who 
had ministered the Law. 


éyévero BéBatos, “became” or “proved” steadfast. The Law was 
no brutum fulmen; no inoperative dead-letter, but effective to vindi- 
cate its own majesty, and punish its own violation. Philo uses the 
very same word (8¢8aa) of the institutions of Moses; but the dif- 
ference of standpoint between him and the writer is illustrated by the 
fact that Philo also calls them doddevra, ‘‘not to be shaken,” which 
this writer would not have done (xii. 27). 
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Téca mapdBacis kal mapaxor, i.e. all sins against it, whether of 
commission or of omission. apdBacis is “transgression”; mapaxo} 
is ‘‘mishearing” and neglect (Matt. xviii. 17; Rom. v. 19). 


év8uxoy. This form of the word occurs only here and in Rom. iii. 8. 


ptoBamrodociav. The word pods, “wage” or “‘ pay’’—which is used 
of punishment as well as of reward—would have expressed the same 
thought; but the writer likes the more sonorous pucdamodocta (from 
pic Ods and azododvat) (x. 35, xi. 26). This remorseless self-vindication 
-by the Law (‘‘without mercy’), the certainty that it could not be 
broken with impunity, is alluded to in x. 28. The Israelites found 
even in the wilderness (Lev. x. 1, 2; Num. xv. 32—36; Deut. iy. 3, 
&c.), that such stern warnings as that of Num. xv. 30—threatening 
excision to offenders—were terribly real, and applied alike to indi- 
viduals and to the nation. 


3. TGs pets exhevédncda; The ‘‘we” (being expressed in the 
original) is emphatic—we who are sons, not servants—the compound 
verb means ‘‘ how shall we succeed in escaping,” or, ‘‘make good our 
escape’’—namely, from similar, but yet more awful punishment (comp. 
Kil. 25). 


apeAdryoavtes, “after-neglecting,” or ‘when we have neglected,” 
not, asin A. V., ‘‘if we neglect.” 


mAtkattns coryplas. The transcendence (vii. 25) of the safety 
provided is a measure of the guilt involved in ceasing to pay any 
attention to it (x. 29; John xii, 48). It came from Christ not from 
Angels; its sanctions are more eternal, its promises more Divine, its 
whole character more spiritual. 


itis apxyv AaBotoa AadeioOar. The definite relative jms “one 
which” has (as often) a quasi-causal force, ‘seeing that it, having at 
the first been spoken,” 


81a Tod Kupfov. The Gospels shew that Jesus was the first preacher 
of His own Gospel (Mark i. 14). ‘The Lord,” standing alone, is very 
rarely, if ever, used as a title for Christ in St Paul. (1 Thess. iv. 15; 
2 Thess. ii. 2; 2 Tim. iv. 18, are, to say the least, indecisive.) 


tard TOV dKovedvtwy. We did not indeed receive the Gospel at first- 
hand, but from those who were its appointed witnesses (Lk. xxiv. 
47, 48; Acts i. 8, v. 32). This verse, as Luther and Calvin so clearly 
saw, furnishes a decisive proof that St Paul was not the writer of this 
Epistle. He always insisted on the primary and direct character of 
the revelation which he had received as his independent Gospel (Gal. 
i. 1, 12; Acts xxii. 10, xxvi. 16; 1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 3, &.). To talk 
of “accommodation” or dvaxolywows with his readers here is quite 
beside the mark, 


eis pas. A sort of constructio praegnans, ‘was confirmed (so as to 
reach) to us,” Winer, p. 776. 


&BeBardOn. The “word of this salvation”—the news of this 
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Gospel—was ratified to us (comp. 1 Cor. i. 6), and so it becomes 
“steadfast” (@éBa:os, verse 2). 


4. cvveripaprupotvtos rod Oeod, “ God bearing witness with them” ; 
the supernatural witness coincided with the human. 


onpelous re Kal répaciy Kal toutAats Suvdperiv. “Signs” to shew 
that there was a power behind their witness; ‘‘portents” to awaken 
the feeling of astonishment, and so arouse interest; and various 
“‘powers.’”? These are alluded to, or recorded, in Mark xvi. 20; 
Acts ii. 43, xix. 11. St Paul himself appealed to his own ‘‘mighty 
signs and wonders” (Rom. xv. 18, 19; 1 Cor. ii. 4). 


kal rvévparos dylov pepirpois, “distributions” (iv. 12 “dividing”’), 


katd tiv avTod GAnow, “according to His own will.” The phrase 
applies only to this clause—the gifts which the Holy Spirit distributes 
as He wills (1 Cor. vii. 17, xii. 11; Rom. xii. 3). Oédnos is not used 
in Attic Greek. Pollux y. 165 H O€ Oédnots iwrixdv. 


5—13. Tue votuntary Humizatron or JESUS WAS A NECESSARY 
STEP IN THE EXXALTATION OF Houmantry. 


5. ydp. The “for” resumes the thread of the argument about 
the superiority of Jesus over the Angels, He was to be the supreme 
king, but the necessity of passing through suffering to His Messianic 
throne lay in the fact of His High-Priesthood for the human race, 
To Him, therefore, and not to Angels, the “future age” is to belong. 


OU ydp dyyédous inéragey TH olkoupévny TiHy péhrAovray, “For not 
to Angels did He subject the inhabited earth to come.” In this 
“inhabited earth” things in their prae-Christian condition had been 
subjected. to Angels. This is inferred directly from Ps. viii. where 
the “‘little” of degree is interpreted as ‘‘a little” of time. The 


was interpreted to mean Angels; and from Deut. xxxii. 8, 9, where 
instead of “He set the bounds of the people according to the number 
of the children of Israel,” the UXX. had according to the number of 
the Angels of God.” From this passage, and Gen. x., Dan. x. 13, &c. 
they inferred that there were 70 nations of the world, each under its 
presiding Angel, but that Israel was under the special charge of God, 
as is expressly stated in Ecclus. xvii. 17 (comp. Is. xxiv. 21, 22, LXX,), 
The notion is only modified when in Dan, x. 13, 20, Michael “the first 
Prince,” and in Tobit xii. 15, ‘‘the seven Archangels,” are regarded 
as protectors of Israel. But now the dispensational functions of 
Angels have ceased, because in ‘the kingdom of God” they in their 
turn were subordinated to the man Christ Jesus. 


Tiv olkoupnévny tiv pé\dovcav. The Olam habba or “future age” 
of the Hebrews; although the word here used is not alay but oikov- 
Hévn, properly the inhabited world. In Is. ix. 6 the Theocratic king 
who is a type of the Messiah is called “the Everlasting Father,” 
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which is rendered by the LXX. “father of the future age.” In the 
“new heavens and new earth,” as in the Messianic kingdom which is 
“the kingdom of our Lord and His Christ,” man, whose nature 
Christ has taken upon Him, is to be specially exalted. Hence, as 
Calvin acutely observes, Abraham, Joshua, Daniel, are not forbidden 
to bow to Angels, but under the New Covenant St John is twice 
forbidden (Rev. xix. 10, xxii. 9). But although the Messianic 
kingdom, and therefore the ‘‘future age,” began at the Resurrection, 
there is yet another ‘‘future age” beyond it, which shall only begin 
when this age is perfected,and Christ’s kingdom is fully come. 


arep\ 7s AaAovpev, i.e. which is my present subject. 


6. Stenaptiparo $é ov tis. The writer was of course perfectly 
well aware that the Psalm on which he proceeds to comment is the 
8th Psalm. This indefinite mode of quotation (‘‘some one, some- 
where ”) is common in Philo (De ebriet., Opp. 1. 365, where he quotes 
Gen. xx. 12 with the formula ele ydp mov 71s) and the Rabbis. Serip- 
ture is often quoted by the words “It saith ” or ‘He saith” or “ God 
saith.” Possibly the indefinite form (comp. iv. 4)—which is not found 
in St Paul—is only here adopted because God is Himself addressed in 
the Psalm. (See Schéttgen, Nov. Hebr., p. 928.) 


Tl éotw dv8pwatos. The Hebrew word—WiJ8—means man in his 


weakness and humiliation. The ‘“ what” expresses a double feeling— 
how mean in himself! how great in Thy love! The Psalm is only 
Messianic in so far as it implies man’s final exaltation through Christ’s 
incarnation. It applies, in the first instance, and directly, to Man: 
and only in a secondary sense to Jesus as man. But St Paul had 
already (1 Cor. xv. 27; Eph. i. 22) applied it in a Messianic sense, 
and ‘‘Son of man” was a Messianic title (Dan. vii. 13). Thus the 
Cabbalists regarded the name Adam as an anagram for Adam, David, 
Moses, and regarded the Messiah as combining the dignity of all three. 
David twice makes the exclamation—‘ What is man?” ;—once when he 
is thinking of man’s frailty in connexion with his exaltation by God 
(Ps. viii.); and once (Ps. exliv. 3) when he is thinking only of man’s 
emptiness and worthlessness, as being undeserving of God’s care 
(comp. Job vii. 17). 


7. Bpaxd wm. The ‘‘little” in the original (medt) means “ little 
in degree”; but is here applied to time—‘‘for a little while”—as is 
clear from ver. 9. The writer was only acquainted with the LXX. 
and in Greek the Bpay’ 7 would naturally suggest brevity of time 
(comp. 1 Pet. v. 10). Some of the old Greek translators who took the 
other meaning rendered éAlyov mapa Oedv. 


map’ dyyédous. On this comparative use of rapa see Winer, p. 503, 
and the note toi. 9. The original has “ than Elohim,” i.e. than God; 
but the name Elohim has, as we have seen, a much wider and lower 
range than “Jehovah,” and the rendering “angels” is here found 
both in the LXX. and the Targum. It must be borne in mind that 
the writer is only applying the words of the Psalm, and putting them 
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as it were to a fresh use. The Psalm is “a lyric echo of the first 
chapter of Genesis” and speaks of man’s exaltation. The author is _ 
applying it to man’s lowliness (‘ad suum institutum deflectit,” says 
Calvin, ‘kar’ émeéepyactay’’). Yet David’s notion, like that of Cicero, 
is that ‘Man is a mortal God,” and the writer is only touching on 
man’s humiliation to illustrate his exaltation of the God-Man. See 
Perowne on the Psalms (1. 144). 


[kal karéoTynoas aitév éml ta epya THv xeipav cov]. This clause is 
probably a gloss from the LXX., as it is absent from some of the best 
MSS. and Versions (e.g. B and the Syriac). The writer omitted it as 
not bearing on the argument. 


8. tméragtas, “Thou didst put...” by one eternal decree. This 
clause should be added to the last verse. The clause applies not to 
Christ (as in 1 Cor. xv. 25) but to man in his redeemed glory. 


mavta. This is defined in the Psalm (viii. 8, 9) to mean specially 
the animal world, but is here applied to the universe in accordance 
with its Messianic application (Matt. xxviii. 18). 


yop. The “for” continues the reasoning of ver. 5. The writer 
with deep insight seizes upon the juxtaposition of “ humiliation” and 
“dominion” as a paradox which only found in Christ its full solution. 


ovSty...dvuméraxtov. The inference intended to be drawn is not 
“and therefore even angels will be subject to man,” but ‘and there- 
fore the control of angels will come to an end.” When however we 
read such a passage as 1 Cor, vi. 3 (‘‘ Know ye not that we shall judge 
angels?”) it is uncertain whether the author would not haye admitted 
even the other inference. 


viv 8¢, i.e. but, in this present earthly condition of things man is not 
as yet supreme. We see as a fact (dpdmev) man’s humiliation: we 
perceive by faith the glorification of Jesus, and of all humanity in 
Him. 


aire, i.e, under man. 


9. Bpoxd tr KA. This alludes to the temporal (‘‘for a little 
while”) and voluntary humiliation of the Incarnate Lord. See Phil. ii. 
7—11. Fora short time Christ was liable to agony and death from 
which angels are exempt; and even to the “ intolerable indignity ” 
of the grave. 


Bréropev. “ But we look upon,” i.e. not with the outward eye, but 
with the eye of faith. The verb used is not dpSuev videmus as in the 
previous verse, but BAérower cernimus (as in iii. 19). In accordance 
with the order of the original the verse should be rendered, ‘* But we 
look upon Him who has been, for a little while, made low in comparison 


of angels—even Jesus—on account of the suffering of death crowned, 
&e.” 


Sid TO TAO HPA TOD Oavdrov, “because of the suffering of death,” 
The via crucis was the appointed via lucis (comp. v. 7—10, vii. 26, 
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ix. 12), This truth—that the sufferings of Christ were the willing 
_ path of His perfectionment as the ‘‘ Priest upon his throne” (Zech. 
vi. 13)—is brought out more distinctly in this than in any other 
Epistle. 


86Eq kal tiny eorehavapévov. Into the nature of this glory it was 
needless and hardly possible to enter. ‘‘On His head were many 
crowns” (Rey. xix. 12). 


Stas. The words refer to the whole of the last clause. The uni- 
versal efficacy of His death resulted from the double fact of His 
humiliation and glorification. He was made a little lower than the 
‘angels, He suffered death, He was crowned with glory and honour, in 
order that His death might be efficacious for the redemption of the 
world. 


xdpitt Gcod. The work of redemption resulted from the love of 
the Father no less than from that of the Son (John iii. 16; Rom. v. 8; 
2 Cor. y..21). It is therefore a part of ‘‘the grace of God” (Rom, 
v. 8; Gal. ii. 21; 2 Cor. vi. 1; Tit. ii. 11), and could only have been 
carried into completion by the aid of that grace of which Christ was 
full. The Greek is xdpir: Ac0d, but there is a very interesting and 
very ancient various reading xwpls deod, “‘ apart from God.” St Jerome 
says that he only found this reading ‘‘in some copies”’ (in quibusdam 
exemplaribus), whereas Origen had already said that he only found 
the other reading ‘‘ by the grace of God”’ in some copies (év ricw dvrt- 
ypapous). At present however the reading ‘‘ apart from God” is only 
found in the cursive manuscript 53 (a MS. of the 9th century), and in 
the margin of 67. It is clear that once the reading was more common 
than is now the case, and it seems to have been a Western and Syriac 
reading which has gradually disappeared from the manuscripts. Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia calls the reading ‘‘ by the grace of God” meaning- 
less, and others have stamped it as Monophysite (i.e. as implying that 
in Christ there was only one nature). We have seen that this is by no 
means the case, though the other reading may doubtless have fallen 
into disfavour from the use made of it by the Nestorians to prove that 
Christ did not suffer in His divinity but only ‘‘ apart from God,” i.e. 
‘¢ divinitate tantisper depositaé” (so too St Ambrose and Fulgentius). 
But even if the reading be correct (and it is certainly more ancient 
than the Nestorian controversy) the words may belong to their own 
proper clause—‘“‘ that He may taste death for every being excep! God”; 
the latter words being added as in 1 Cor. xv. 27. But the reading is 
almost certainly spurious. For (1) in the Nestorian sense “ (should, 
apart from God, taste death”) it is unlike any other passage of Scrip- 
ture; (2) in the other sense (‘‘should taste death for everything except 
God’’) it is unnecessary (since it bears in no way on the immediate 
argument) and may have been originally added as a superfluous mar- 
ginal gloss by some pragmatic reader who remembered 1 Cor. xv. 27; 
or (3) it may have originated from a confusion of letters on the 
original papyrus. The incorporation of marginal glosses into the 
text is a familiar phenomenon in textual criticism. Such perhaps are 
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1 John v. 7; Acts viil. 37; the latter part of Rom. vili. 1; ‘“‘ without 
cause” in Matt. v. 22; “ unworthily” in 1 Cor. xi. 29, &c. 


tép, ‘‘on behalf of,” not ‘as a-substitution for,” which would re- 
quire dvri. mavtds. Origen and others made this word neuter, ‘‘ for 
every thing” or “for every existence”; but this seems to be expressly ex- 
cluded by ver. 16, and is not in accordance with the analogy of J ohn i. 
29, ili. 16; 2 Cor. v. 21; 1 Johnii. 2. It will be seen that the writer 
deals freely with the Psalm. The Psalmist views man in his present 
condition as being one which involves both glory and humiliation : his 
words are here applied as expressing man’s present humiliation and 
his future glory, which are compared with Christ’s temporal humilia- 
tion leading to His Eternal glory. It is the necessity of this applica- 
tion which required the phrase “a little” to be understood not of 
degree but of time. No doubt the writer has read into the words a 
pregnant significance; but (1) he is only applying them by way of 
illustrating acknowledged truths: and (2) he is doing so in accordance 
with principles of exegesis which were universally conceded not only 
by Christians but even by Jews. 


yevonta: Savdrov. The word “taste” is not to be pressed as 
though it meant that Christ ‘‘saw no corruption.” “To taste” 
does not mean merely “ swmmis labris delibare.” It is a common Se- 
mitic and metaphoric paraphrase for death, derived from the notion 
of Death as an Angel who gives a cup to drink; as in the Arabic poem 
Antar ‘‘ Death fed him with a cup of absinth by my hand.” Comp. 
Matt. xvi. 28; John viii. 52. But the “ death” here referred to is the 
life of self-sacrifice as well as the death of the body. Tevec@a with 
the gen. is common in classical Greek, but its use with @avdrov in the 


N, T. (Matt. xvi. 28 &¢.) is a Rabbinic phrase (see Schottgen, Hor. 
Hebr. p. 148). 


10. empemev yap avt@. Ipére has four constructions; (1) with 
dat. and inf. Matt. iii. 15 ; (2) dat. followed by acc. and inf. as here ; 
(3) personal as in Heb. vii. 26; (4) with acc. and inf. 1 Cor. xi. 13, 
Unlike St Paul the writer never enters into what may be called “the 
philosophy of the plan of salvation.” He never attempts to throw any 
light upon the mysterious subject of the antecedent necessity for the 
death of Christ. Perhaps he considered that all which could be pro- 
fitably said on that high mystery had already been said by St Paul 
(Rom. iii. 25; Gal. iii. 13; 2 Cor. v. 21). He dwells upon Christ’s 
death almost exclusively in its relation to us. The expression which 
he here uses, ‘‘it was morally fitting for Him,” is almost the only one 
which he devotes to what may be called ‘the transcendent side of 
Christ’s sacrifice”—the death of Christ as regards its relation to God. 
He develops no theory of vicarious satisfaction, &c., though he uses 
the metaphoric words “ redemption ” and “make reconciliation for ” 
(ii. 17, ix. 15). The ‘“ moral fitness” here touched upon is the neces- 
sity for absolutely sympathetic unity between the High Priest and 
those for whom He offered His perfect sacrifice. Compare Lk, xxiv, 
46, “thus it behoved Christ to suffer.” Philo also uses the phrase 
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mpérer TH Oe@ (Leg. alleg. p. 48, 8). It is a very remarkable expression, 
for though it also occurs in the LXX. (Jer, x. 7), yeb in this passage 
alone does it contemplate the actions of God under the aspect of inherent 
moral fitness, 


8u by, ie. “ for whose sake,” “on whose account.” The reference 
here is to God, not to Christ. 


8v 0d, i.e. by whose creative agency. Compare Rom. xi, 36, of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things.” The same words 
may also be applied to Christ, but the context here shews that they 
refer to God the Father. 


tohdots. ‘A great multitude which no man could number” (Rey. 
vil. 9—14). The word is used in contrast to the one Captain. 


viovs. This word furnishes an additional proof that the “having 
brought” refers to God, not to Christ, for we are called Christ’s 
“brethren,” but never His sons, 


dyaydvra, “having brought.” The subject is involved in the To 
Gee. The use of the aorist participle is difficult, but the “ glory” 
seems to imply the potential triumph of the “sons” in the one Jinished 
act of Christ which was due to ‘the grace of God.” The “Him” 
and the “having brought” refer to God and not to Christ. God led 
many sons to glory through the Captain of their Salvation, whom—in 
that process of Redemptive Work which is shared by each “ Person ” 
of the Blessed Trinity—He perfected through suffering. On the Cross 
the future glory of the many sons was won and was potentially con- 
summated. 


dpxnyov. Comp. 1 Mace. x, 47 dpxnyos Aéywv elpnyvixav. The 
word also occurs in Acts v. 31. In Acts iii. 15 it means “author,” or 
“originator,” as in xii. 2. The word primarily signifies one who 
goes at the head of a company as their leader (antesignanus) and 
guide (see Is. ly. 4), and then comes to mean ‘‘originator.” Comp. 
v. 9 


Sid raOnudrwv. See note on ver. 9, and comp. Rev. v. 9; 1 Pet. 
v.10. Jewish Christians were slow to realise the necessity for a cruci- 
fied Messiah, and when they did so they tried to distinguish between 
Messiah son of David and a supposed Messiah son of Joseph. There 
are however some early traces of such a belief. See an Appendix to 
Vol. 11. of the last Edition of Dean Perowne on the Psalms. 


TeAeooat. Not in the sense of making morally, or otherwise, 
perfect, but in the sense of leading to a predestined goal or consumma- 
tion. See the similar uses of this word in y. 9, vii. 28, ix. 9, x, 14, 
xi. 40, xii. 23, The LXX. uses the word to represent the consecration 
of the High Priest (Ley. xxi. 10). In this Hpistle the verb occurs 
nine times, in all St Paul’s Epistles probably not once. (In 2 Cor. 
xii. 9 the reading of ABDFG is revetra. In Phil. iii, 12 the reading 
of DEFG is dedixatoan.) 
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11. ydp. The next three verses are an illustration of the moral 
fitness, and therefore of the Divine necessity, that there should be 
perfect unity and sympathy between the Saviour and the saved. 


8 re dytdtov Kal of dyvafépevor. The idea would perhaps be well, 
though not literally, expressed by ‘‘both the sanctifier and the sancti- 
fied,” for the idea of sanctification is here not so much that of 
progressive holiness as that of cleansing (xiii. 12). This writer seems 
to make but little difference between the words “to sanctify” and 
‘to purify,” because in the sphere of the Jewish Ceremonial Law 
from which his analogies are largely drawn, ‘sanctification meant the 
setting apart for service by various means of purification.” See ix. 13, 
14, x. 10, 14, xiii. 12, and comp. John xvii. 17—19; 1 Johni. 7. The 
progressive sanctification is viewed in its ideal result, and in this 
result the whole Church of Christ shares, so that, like Israel of old, 
it is ideally ‘ holy.” 


& evs mévres. Sub. rarpds. The é implies descent; they alike 
derive their origin from God; in other words the relation in which 
they stand to each other is due to one and the same Divine purpose 
(John xvii. 17—19). This seems a better view than to refer the ‘‘one” 
to Abraham (Is. li. 2; Ezek. xxxiii. 24, &c.) or to Adam. 


> ry Le t e Ua 
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dSeAhods atrods Kadely. avro’s sc. Tos ayagoudvous. If the 
Gospels had been commonly known at the time when this Epistle was 
written, the author would doubtless have referred not to the Old 
Testament, but to such direct and tender illustrations as Matt. xii. 
49, 50, ‘Behold my mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother’: or to John xx. 17, ‘‘Go to my brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and your Father; and 
to my God, and your God”: Matt. xxviii. 10, ‘‘go unto my brethren.” 
Or are we to suppose that this application of Messianic Psalms 


would have come with even greater argumentative force to his Juda- 
ising readers ? 


kadetv, i.e. to declare them to be His brethren by calling them so. 


12. “AmayyeAo k.7.A. Ps, xxii. 22. This is a typico-prophetic Psalm, 
accepted in a Messianic sense, which was supposed to be mystically 
indicated by its superscription, ‘On the hind of the dawn.” The 
sense of its prophetic and typical character had doubtless been deep- 
ened among Christians by our Lord’s quotation from it on the Cross 
(Matt. xxvii. 46). It is one of our special Psalms for Good Friday. 
See the references to it in Matt. xxvii. 35; John xix. 24, 


éxkrnolas, ‘of the congregation.” 

13. "Hyd tropar meroWas er’ aira. The quotation is probably 
from Is. viii. 17; but nearly the same words are found in Ps. xviii. 2 
and 2 Sam. xxi. 3 (LXX.). The necessity of putting His trust in 
God is a proof of Christ’s humanity, and therefore of His brotherhood 
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with us. When He was on the Cross His enemies said by way of 
taunt, “ He trusted in God” (Matt. xxvii. 43). 


“I8ov éys «.7.A. This verse furnishes a marked instance of the 
principles of Biblical interpretation, of which we have already seen 
many specimens. Isaiah by the prophetess has a son to whom he is 
bidden to give the name Maher-shalal-hash-baz, or “* Speed-plunder- 
haste-spoil” ; to his elder son he has been bidden to give the name 
Shear-Jashub, “a rémnant shall remain”; and as the names of both 
sons are connected with prophecies concerning Israel he says “Lo! I 
and the children whom the Lord hath given me are for signs and for 
wonders in Israel from the Lord of hosts.” The words are here en- 
tirely dissociated from their context and from their primary historical 
meaning to indicate the relation between Christ and His redeemed 
children. The LXX. in Is. viii. 17 insert the words “And He will 
say,’ and some have supposed that the author (who, like most 
Alexandrians, was evidently unacquainted with the original Hebrew) 
understood these words to imply that it was no longer the Prophet but 
the Messiah who was the speaker. It is however more probable that 
he took for granted the legitimacy of his application. In this he 
merely followed the school of interpretation in which he had been 
trained, in accordance with principles which were at that period 
universally accepted among Jews and Christians. We must ourselves 
regard it as a somewhat extreme instance of applying the words of 
Scripture in a Messianic sense. But we see the bearing of the 
illustration upon the immediate point in view, when we recall the 
typical character and position of Isaiah, and therefore the mystic 
significance which was naturally attached to his words. Our Lord 
Himself uses, with no reference to Isaiah, a similar expression, 
“those that thou gavest me,” in John xvii, 12. 


14—18. A FULLER Statement or THE MORAL Fitness or Curist’s 
PARTICIPATION IN HUMAN SUFFERINGS. 


14. Kekowovyey, “have shared (and do share) in blood and flesh,” 
i.e. are human. They are all inheritors of this common mystery. 
This is implied by the perfect tense. ‘Blood and flesh,” as in 
Eph. vi. 12, 


mopamAnolws. This word furnished the Fathers with a strong 
argument against the Docetae who regarded the body of Christ not as 
‘real but as purely phantasmal, 


petérxev Tav aitav. Because, as he goes on to intimate, it would 
otherwise have been impossible for Christ to die. Comp. Phil. ii. 8. 
The aorist implies the one historic fact of the Incarnation. The 
contrasted use of the aor. and perf. in many passages shews the 
importance of observing the difference between them. Comp. Lk, iy. 
18 expucé we evayyeMoacba, drésradké be Knpbéar, 1 Cor. xv. 4 ért 
erapn Kal bre éynyepra. See Col. i. 16; 2 Cor. xi. 28, &e. 


katapyyion, “He may bring to nought,” or “render impotent,” 
See 2 Tim. i. 10, “Jesus Christ...hath abolished death”; 1 Cor, xy, 


D2 
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51—57; Rey. i. 18. The word occurs 28 times in St Paul, but 
elsewhere only here and in Lk, xiii. 7, though sometimes found in 
the LXX. 


rov...€xovra, “him that hath,” ie. in the present condition of 
things. But Christ, by assuming our flesh, became “the Death of 
death,”’ as in the old epitaph, 


‘Mors Mortis Morti mortem nisi morte dedisset, 
Aeternae vitae janua clausa foret”’; 


which we may render 


‘«‘Had not the Death of death to Death by death his death-blow given, 
For ever closéd were the gate, the gate of life and heaven.” 


‘‘Paradoxon: Jesus, mortem passus, vicit: diabolus, mortem vibrans, 
succubuit.”” Bengel. It is, however, possible that the phrase, ‘‘the 
power of death,” does not imply that the devil can, by God’s per- 
mission, inflict death, but that he has ‘‘a sovereignty, of which death 
is the realm.” 


rév SidBorov. This is the only place in this Bpistle in which the 
name “Devil” occurs. It is nowhere very frequent in the N.T. The 
English reader is liable to be misled by the rendering “devils” for 
“demons” in the Gospels. Satan has the power of death, if that be 
the meaning here, not as lord but as executioner (comp. Rev. ix. 11); 
his power is only a permissive power (John viii. 44; Rev. xii. 10; 
Wisdom ii. 24, “Through envy of the devil came death unto the 
world).” The manner in which Christ shall thus bring Satan to 
nought is left untouched, but the best general comments on the fact 
are in 1 Cor. xv. and the Apocalypse. Nor does this expression 
encourage any Manichean or dualistic views; for, however evil may 
be the will of Satan, he can never exercise his power otherwise than 
in accordance with the just will of God. The Jews spoke of an Angel 
of Death, whom they called Sammael, and whom they identified with 
Satan (Hisenmenger, Hntd. Judenth. 1. p. 821). 


15. tovrous Sco. Lit., ‘those, as many as,” i.e. ‘all who.” 


éBo Oavdrov. This fear was felt, as we see from the O.T., far 
more intensely under the old than under the new dispensation. Dr 
Robertson Smith quotes from the Midrash Tanchuma, ‘‘In this life 
death never suffers man to be glad.” See Num. xvii. 13, xviii. 5; Ps. 
vi., xxx., &,, and Is. xxxviii. 10—20, &. In heathen and savage 
lands the whale of life is often overshadowed by the terror of death, 
which thus bdcomes a veritable “bondage.” Philo quotes a line of 
Euripides to shew that.a22n who has no fear of death can never be 
a slave. But, through Christ’s death, death has become to the 
Christian the gate of glory. The different aspect which death assumed 
in the eyes of Christians is forcibly illustrated by the contrast between 
the passionate Gespair, resentment, and cynicism of many Pagan 
epitaphs, comparzd with the peace, resignation, and even exultation 
displayed by thos¢in the catacombs. Christians had not received the 
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mvevua Sovrclas radu els PéBov, Rom. viii, 15. It is remarkable that 
in this verse the writer introduces a whole range of conceptions which 
he not only leaves without further development, but to which he does 
not even allude again. They seem to lie aside from the main current 


of his views. 


Sid mavtds rod {iv=bid dons ris fens. The substantival inf. 
with an adj. is rare, but compare Persius “ Scire tuum nihil est.” 


évoxou SovAlas. Stronger than dovAeig, not merely ‘“‘liable to” but 
“wholly subdued to” or “implicated in” slavery. 


16. ov yap Sirov «.7.X., “for assuredly it is not angels whom. He 
takes by the hand.” The word 6y7ov, “certainly,” ‘I suppose ” 
(opinor), occurs here only in the N.T. or LXX., though common in 
Philo. In classical Greek it often has a semi-ironic tinge, “you will 
doubtless admit that,” like opinor in Latin. All are now agreed that 
the verb does not mean ‘‘to take the nature of,” but “‘to take by the 
hand,” and so “to help” or “rescue.” Beza indeed called it “execrable 
rashness” (exsecranda audacia) to translate it so, when this rendering 
was first adopted by Castellio in 1551; but the usage of the word 
proves that this is the only possible rendering, although all the 
Fathers and Reformers take it in the other way. It is rightly cor- 
rected in the R. V. (comp. Is. xlix. 9, 10; Jer. xxxi, 32; Heb. viii. 9; 
Matt. xiv. 31; Ecclus, iv. 11, ‘“‘ Wisdom...takes by the hand those that 
seek her”). To refer ‘he taketh not hold” to Death or the Devil is 
most improbable. 


oméppatos “ABpady, i.e. Jesus was born a Hebrew. He does 
not at all mean to imply that our Lord came to the Jews more 
than to the Gentiles, though he is only thinking of the former. 
Still, as Reuss says, St Paul could hardly have omitted all allusion 
to the Gentiles here. 


émuhapBdverar. The present implies Christ’s continued advocacy 
and aid. 


17. 80. This word “whence,” common in this Epistle, does — 
not occur once in St Paul, but is found in Acts xxvi, 19,in a 
report of his speech, and in 1 John ii. 18. 


aperey. He was morally bound, stronger than the “it became 
Him” of ver. 10. It means that, with reference to the object in view, 
there lay upon Him a moral obligation to become a man with men. 
See vy. 1, 2. 


kard, mévra. These words should be taken with “to be made 
like.” 

tva...yévqtar. ‘ That He might become,” or, “prove Himself.” 

ehetjpov...kal murrds dpxuepevs, “ merciful,” or rather “ compas- 


sionate” to men; ‘‘faithful’”’ to God. In Christ ‘‘merey and 
truth” have met together, Ps. lxxxv. 10. The expression “a 
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faithful priest” is found in 1 Sam. ii. 35. Dr Robertson Smith 
well points out that the idea of ‘‘a merciful priest,” which is 
scarcely to be found in the O. T., would come home with peculiar 
force to the Jews of that day, because mercy was a quality in 
which the Aaronic Priests had signally failed (Yoma, f. 9, 1), and 
in the Herodian epoch they were notorious for cruelty, imsolence 
and greed (see my Life of Christ, m. 329, 330). The Jews said 
that there had been no less than 28 High Priests in 107 years 
of this epoch (Jos. Antt, xx. 10), their brief dignity being due to 
their wickedness (Prov. x. 27). The conception of the Priesthood 
hitherto had been ceremonial rather than ethical; yet it is only 
‘“‘by mercy and truth” that “iniquity is purged.” Prov. xvi. 6. 
The word ‘High Priest,” here first introduced, has evidently 
been entering into the writer’s thoughts (i. 3, ii. 9, 11, 16), and 
is the most prominent conception throughout the remainder of the 
Epistle. The consummating elements of genuine High Priesthood 
are touched upon in v. 10, vi. 20, ix. 24. 


apxtepeds. The Greek word is comparatively new. In the Penta- 
teuch the high priest is merely called ‘“‘the Priest” (except in 
Lev. xxi. 10). In later books of Scripture the epithet ‘“ head” 
or “great” is added. The word occurs 17 times in this Hpistle, 
but not once in any other. ; 


» 


Ta ™pds Tov Oedv. This is the adverbial accusative of reference. 
Comp. v. 1. The phrase is found in the LXX. of Ex. xviii. 19. 


iAdoKker Oar TAs dpaprlas tod Aaod, “to expiate the sins of the 
people.” In Pagan and classic usage lAdoKxoua is always followed 
by the accusative of the Person who is supposed to be angry and 
to be appeased by a present or sacrifice. And this heathen notion 
has been transferred to Christianity by a false theology. But Christ 
is nowhere said in the N. T. to ‘‘expiate” or ‘‘propitiate” God 
or ‘‘the wrath of God” (which are heathen, not Christian, con- 
ceptions), nor is any such expression found in the LXX. Nor do 
we find such phrases as ‘“‘God was propitiated by the death of His 
Son,” or ‘Christ propitiated the wrath of God by His blood.” 
Throughout the Old and New Testaments the verb is only used 
with the accusative of the sinner, in which case it means ‘‘to be 
merciful to,” and of the sin, in which case it means “to neutralise 
the effects of.” The propitiation changes us, not God who is un- 
changeable. We have to be reconciled to God, not God to us. It is 
therefore wholly unwarrantable with Winer (p, 285) to understand 
Tov Gedy here and to regard the verb as governing a double accu- 
sative. Further we may observe that in the N. T. itdoxecOax occurs 
but twice (Lk. xviii. 13, and here) and idaguds only twice (1 John 
ii. 2, iv. 10). God Himself fore-ordained the propitiation (Rom. iii. 
25). The verb represents the Hebrew kippeer “to cover,”? whence is 
derived the name for the day of Atonement (Kippurim). In Dan. 
ix, 24 Theodotion’s version has é£Adcaoda ddixlas. We are left to 
unauthorised theory and conjecture as to the manner in which and 
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the reason for which ‘‘expiation,” in the form of “sacrifice,” inter- 
poses between ‘‘sin” and “wrath.” ~All we know is that, in-rela- 
tion to us, Christ is “the propitiation for our sins” (1 John ii. 2, 
iv. 10; Rom. iii. 25). Accepting the blessed result as regards our- 
selves we shall best shew our wisdom by abstaining from dogmatism 
and theory respecting the unrevealed and transcendent mystery as 
it affects God. 


tov aod. Primarily the Jewish people, whom alone the writer 
has in mind. Angels, so far as we are told, did not need the Re- 
demptive work. 


18. & @ yap mérovOey atros meipacbels. These words haye 
been taken, and grammatically may be explained, in eight or nine 
different ways. One of the best ways is that given by the A. V. 
and endorsed by the R. V. This method regards the Greek & @ 
as equivalent to the Hebrew WS, which means “‘in so far as.” 
“By His Passion,” says Bp Wordsworth, ‘‘He acquired compas- 
sion.” Of other possible ways, the most tenable is that which 
takes év quite literally, ‘‘In that sphere wherein (év rotrw 6, 
comp. 1 Pet. ii. 12) He suffered by being tempted”—the sphere 
being the whole conditions of human life and trial (comp. vi. 17; 
Rom. viii. 3). But the first way seems to be the better. Tempta- 
tion of its own nature involves suffering, and it is too generally 
overlooked that though our Lord’s severest temptations came in 
two great and solemn crises—in the wilderness and at Gethsemane 
—yet Scripture leads us to the view that He was always liable 
to temptation—though without sin, because the temptation was 
always repudiated with the whole force of His will throughout the 
whole course of His life of obedience. After the temptation in the 
wilderness the devil only left Him “for a season” (Luke iy. 13). 
We must remember too that the word ‘‘temptation” includes all 
trials. 


rois mepafopévois, “that are under temptation’? (lit., ‘‘that are 
being tempted,” i.e. men in their mortal life of trial). This thought 
is the one so prominent throughout the Epistle, viz. the closeness 
of Christ’s High-Priestly sympathy, iv. 15, v. 1, 2. The aor. 
BonSijoot implies the immediate help to those who are being con- 
tinuously tempted. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. “Incotv NABCID1M. The reading Xpiordv "Inooty is not only 
supported by inferior authority (EKL), but is against the usage of this 
writer, who never elsewhere uses this collocation, and ’Inoots Xpioros 
only (if at all) in vi. 20. He uses the simple "Incois (ii. 9, iv. 14, 
vi. 20, vii. 22, &.) or the simple Xpiords (iii. 6, 14, v. 5, vi. 1, &e.). 
See the note. 
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4. mdvta NABC'D!E &c. The reading ra wdvra (=the Uni- 
verse’’) would be less suitable to the context. 

6. édv NBDIEM. The reading édvrep (ACKL) may be right, 
since the author uses it in iii. 14 and vi. 3. 

9. év Soxipaclg NABCDEM. 

10. TH yevea tatty. This reading (SABDM Vulg. &c.) differs 
from the LXX. (éxelyy) but is an intended and admissible change. 
See the note. 

16. tlves; Who? The rec. has rivés with LM. See the note. 

17. érerev most MSS. érecay DE. 


Ca. TI. Suprniorrry or Curist ro Moses (1I—6). Exnortation 
AGAINST HARDENING THE Heart (7—19). 


There is a remarkable parallelism between the general structure 
of this and the next chapter, and that of the first and second chapters. 
This illustrates the elaborate and systematic character of the entire 
Epistle. 


Christ higher than angels (i. 5— Christ higher than Moses (iii. 
14). 1—6). >. ; 

Exhortation (ii. 1—5). Exhortation (iii. 7—19). 

In Him man is exalted above In Him His people enter into 
angels (ii. 6—16). rest (iv. 1—13). 


His Higher Priesthood (ii. 17, His Higher Priesthood (iv. 14— 
18). 16). 


1. “OOev. The same word as in ii. 17, where sce the note. It is 
an inference from the grandeur of Christ’s position and the blessed- 
ness of His work as set forth in the previous chapters. 


ASaAdpol dyor. This form of address is never used by St Paul. It 
assumes that all Christians answered to their true ideal, as does the 
ordinary term “ saints.” 


KArjoews érovpaviov péroxor, “ partakers of a heavenly calling.” It 
is a heavenly calling because it comes from heaven (xii. 25), and isa 
call “‘ upwards” (avw) to heavenly things (Phil. iii. 14) and to holiness 
(1 Thess. iv. 7). 


katavorycare, “contemplate,” consider attentively, fix your thoughts 
upon (aorist). Compare the use of the word in Acts vii. 31, x1. 6, 
xxvii. 39. 

Tov amécrohoy. Christ is called’ AmécroXov as being ‘‘sont forth” 
(4reorahuévos) from the Father (John xx. 21). _ The same title is used 
of Christ by Justin Martyr (Apol. 1. 12). It corresponds both to 
the Hebrew maleach (‘‘angel” or “‘messenger’’) and sheliach (‘‘dele- 
gate”). The “Apostle” unites the functions of both, for, as Justin 


says of our Lord, He announces (dmayyé\Ner) and He is sent (dzo- 
oré\eETAat). 
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Kal apxuepéa. Christ was both the Moses and the Aaron of the 
New Dispensation; an ‘‘Apostle” from God to us ; an High Priest 
for us before God. As ‘‘ Apostle” He, like Moses, pleads God’s cause 
with us; as High Priest He, like Aaron, pleads our cause with God. 
Just as the High Priest came with the name Jehovah on the golden 
plate of his mitre in the name of God before Israel, and with the 
names of the Tribes graven on his jewelled breastplate in the name 
of Israel before God, so Christ is ‘‘God with us” and the propitiatory 
representative of men before God. He is above Angels as a Son, and 
a Lord of the future world; above Aaron, as a Priest after the order 
of Melchisedek; above Moses, as a Son over the house is above a 
servant in it, 

Tis Opodoylas hudv, “of our confession” as Christians (iv. 14, x. 
23; 2 Cor. ix. 13; 1 Tim. vi. 12). It is remarkable that in Philo 
(Opp. 1. 654) the Logos is called “ the Great High Priest of our Con- 
fession” ;—but the genuineness of the clause seems doubtful. 

‘Incotv. This is a better reading than the Xpicrév ’Incotv of the 
rec. Such a variation of reading may seem a matter of indifference, 
but this is very far from being the case. First, the traceable dif- 
ferences in the usage of this sacred name mark the advance of Chris- 
tianity. In the Gospels Christ is called Jesus and “the Christ” ; 
‘the Christ” being still the title of His office as the Anointed Messiah, 
not the name of His Person. In the Epistles “Christ”? has become 
a proper name, and He is frequently spoken of as ‘the Lord,” not 
merely as a title of general respect, but in the use of the word as an 
equivalent to the Hebrew ‘‘Jehovah.” Secondly, the differenee of 
nomenclature shews that St Paul was not the author of this Epistle. 
St Paul uses the title ‘Christ Jesus,” which (if the reading be here 
untenable) does not occur in this Epistle. This author uses “Jesus 
Christ” (x. 10, xiii. 8, 21), “the Lord” (ii. 3), ‘our Lord ” (vii. 14), 
“our Lord Jesus” (xiii, 20). “the Son of God” (vi. 6, vii. 3, x. 29), 
but most frequently ‘‘Jesus” alone, as here (i. 9, iv. 14, vi. 20, vii. 
22, x. 19, xii. 2, 24, xiii. 12) or ‘‘Christ” alone (iii. 6, 14, v. 5, vi. 1, 
ix, 11, &.). See Prof. Davidson, On the Hebrews, p. 73. 


2. mirtov dvta, “being faithful,” i.e. as Cranmer excellently 
rendered it, ‘“how that He is faithful.” The word is suggested by the 
following contrast between Christ and Moses, of whom it had been 
said ‘‘My servant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all mine 
house,” Num. xii. 7. 

T Toujcayte airov, “to Him that made Him” (Heb. my). 
There can be little doubt that the expression means, as in the A. Was 
“to Him that appointed Him,” “made Him such,” i.e. made Him an 
Apostle and High Priest. For the phrase is doubtless suggested by 
1 Sam. xii. 6, where the LXX. has “‘ He that made Moses and Aaron” 
(A. V. ‘‘advanced”); comp. Mk. iii. 14, ‘And He made (émotyce) 
Twelve, that they should be with Him.” Acts ii. 36, “God made 
Him Lord and Christ.” The rendering “appointed” is therefore a 
perfectly faithful one. Still the peculiarity of the phrase was eagerly 
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seized upon by Arians to prove that Christ was a created Being, and 
this was one of the causes which retarded the general acceptance of 
the Epistle. Yet even if ‘‘made” was not here used in the sense of 
“appointed” the Arians would have no vantage ground ; for the word 
might have been applied to the Incarnation (so Athanasius, and 
Primasius), though not (as Bleek and Liimemann take it) to the 
Eternal Generation of the Son. Theodoret and Chrysostom under- 
stood it as our Version does. It may be noticed that the LXX. have 
éxrioé we in Prov. viii. 22 (of Wisdom), and that the Fathers perplexed 
by this, as they referred it to the Christ, argued that the verb was 
used of His human nature. 


&y bdo TO olkw adtod, ‘‘in all His (God’s) house,” Num, xii. 7. 
The house is God’s house or household, i.e. the theocratic family of 
which the Tabernacle was a symbol—« the house of God which is the 
Church of the living God,” 1 Tim. iii. 15. The “faithfulness” of 
Moses consisted in teaching the Israelites al that Ged had com- 
manded him (Deut. iv. 5) and himself ‘‘doing according to all that 
the Lord commanded him ” (Ex. xl. 16). 


3. ovtos, “He,” i.e. Christ. The ydp depends on the xatavon- 
OaTeé. 

nglwrar, “ hath been deemed worthy,” namely, by God. 

ardelovos...d6&ns ‘of a fuller glory” (amplioris gloriae, Vulg.). 

mapa Mwionv. Eagerly as the writer is pressing forwards to de- 
velop his original and central conception of Christ as our Hternal 
High Priest, he yet has to pause to prove His superiority over Moses, 
because the Jews had begun to elevate Moses into a position of almost 
supernatural grandeur which would have its effect on the imagina- 
tions of wavering and almost apostatising converts. Thus the Rabbis 
said that ‘‘the soul of Moses was equivalent to the souls of all Israel” 
(because by the cabbalistic process called Gematria the numerical 
value of the letters of ‘‘Moses our Rabbi” in Hebrew=613, which is 
also the value of the letters of ‘‘Lord God of Israel”). They said 
that ‘‘the face of Moses was like the sun’’; that he alone ‘‘saw 
through a clear glass,” not as other prophets ‘‘through a dim glass” 
(comp. St Paul’s ‘‘through a mirror in a riddle,” 1 Cor. xiii. 12), and 
that whereas there are but fifty gates of understanding in the world, 
‘‘all but one were opened to Moses.” See the Rabbinic references in 
my Early Days of Christianity, 1. 362. St Paul in 2 Cor. iii. 7, 8 
contrasts the evanescing splendour on the face of Moses with the 
unchanging glory of Christ. 


twrelova Tiny exe. Tod olkov, “greater honour than the house.” 
The ofkov depends on melova not on rimyv. The point of this ex- 
pression is not very obvious. If taken strictly it would imply that 
Moses was himself ‘‘the house’? which Christ built. But otkos, 
“house” or ‘“‘household” (‘die Familie wnd das Dienerschaft”’), 
means more than the mere building (o/kéa). It means the whole 
theocratic family, the House of Israel in its covenant relation; and 
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though Moses was not this House, he was more than a servant in it, 
being also its direct representative and human head. (There is g 
somewhat similar phrase in Philo, De plant. Noe, 16.) 


6 Katackevdoas. The word implies rather “equipped” or ‘esta- 
blished” than ‘‘builded” (see ix. 2, 6, xi. 7 and note on i. 2; Wisd. 
xiii. 4). 

4. mas ydp olkos katackevdterar td Twos. “Tivery household is 
established by some one.” The establisher of the Old Dispensation 
as well as of the New was Christ, but yet, in some sense (as an in- 
strument and minister), Moses might be regarded as the founder of 
the Old Covenant (Acts vii. 38), as Jesus of the New. The verb cara- 
oxevd{w is rendered “prepare”’ in ix. 6, xi. 7; Lk. i. 17, 


6 8 mdvTa KatacKevdcas eds. In His humanity Jesus was but 
‘‘the Apostle” of God in building His house, the Church, ‘He (the 
man whose name is the Branch) shall build the temple of the Lord,” 
Zech. vi. 12. God is the supreme, ultimate, and universal Founder. 


5. ev dw 7 olkw atrod, i.e. in all God’s house. Two “houses” 
are contemplated, Mosaism and Christianity, the Law and the Gospel. 
Both were established by God. In the household of the Law, Moses 
was the faithful minister; in the household of the Gospel, Christ took 
on Him, indeed, “the form of a slave,” and as such was faithful even 
unto death, but yet was Son over the House. This seems a more 
natural explanation than that the writer regards both the covenants 
as one Household, in which Moses was a servant, and over which 
Christ was a Son. 


Gepdirav, “voluntary attendant.” The word used is not doddos 
“slave,” nor didkoves “minister.” It is also applied to Moses in 
the Ep. of Barnabas and in Ex. xiy. 31 (LXX.), 


Tov adnOncopévov. The fut. pass. part. is rare in the N. T. 
The things were to be spoken afterwards by Christ, the Prophet 
to whom Moses had pointed, Deut. xviii. 15. The Law and the 
Prophets did but witness to the righteousness of God which was to 
be fully revealed in Christ (Rom. iii. 21). They were but a shadow 
of the coming reality (x. 1). But although it is natural to under- 
stand the expression in this way, the author possibly meant no more 
than that the faithfulness of Moses was an attestation of the Law 
which was about to be delivered. If he had directly meant that 
Moses witnessed to the Gospel he would perhaps have written rép 
Me\NbvT MV NadetoOac. 


6. éml tov olxov atrod, “over His (i.e. God’s) house.” In the 
words “Servant” and “Son” we again (as in i. 5, 8) reach the 
central point of Christ’s superiority to Moses. The proof of this 
superiority did not require more than a brief treatment because it 
was implicitly involved in the preceding arguments. 


od olkds copev tpeis. This is a metaphor which the writer may 
well have learnt in his intercourse with St Paul (2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph, 
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ii. 21, 22. Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 5). It is also found in Philo De Somn, 
(Opp. 1. 643), crovdacov ody, & Pux}, Geov olkos yeréo Par. 


viv twappyoctav. Literally, “own cheerful confidence,” especially of 
utterance, as in x. 19, 35. The word rendered “confidence” in verse 
14 is brécracis. This boldness of speech and access, which were the 
special glory of the old democracies, are used by St John also to 
express the highest Christian privilege of filial outspokenness (1 John 
iii. 21). Apollos, the probable writer of this Epistle, was known for 
this bold speech (#pfaro rappnordtecOar Acts xviii. 26), and evidently 
feels the duty and privilege of such a mental attitude (Heb. iv. 16, 
x. 19, 35). 


To Katynpa THs AmlSos, “the glorying of our hope.” Kxavxnua 
means ‘‘an object of boasting,” as in Rom. iv. 2; 1 Cor. v. 6, &e. 
The way in which the writer dwells on the need for ‘‘a full assurance 
of hope” (vi. 11, 18, 19) seems to shew that owing to the delay in 
Christ’s coming his readers were liable to fall into impatience (x. 36, 
xii. 1) and apathy (vi. 12, x. 25). 


péxpt téAovs BeBalay. The same phrase occurs in ver. 14, The 
word BeBaiay agrees of course with rapfyclay, so that 7d Katynua Tis 
é\rldos is almost parenthetical. The form of sentence is common 
enough in classical Greek, e.g. Hom. Il. xv. 344; Hesiod Theogon. 974; 
Thue. viz. 63 rufduevos...rdv BrpouBixldnv Kal ras vats daedndvOdra. 
The repetition of the phrase by a writer so faultlessly rhetorical is 
singular. It cannot however be regarded as a gloss, for it is found in 
all the best Manuscripts. 


péxpt téXouvs. That is, not ‘until death,” but until hope is lost in 
fruition ; until this dispensation has attained to its final goal. This 
necessity for perseverance in well-doing is frequently urged in the 
N. T. because it was especially needed in times of severe trial. Matt. 
x, 22; Col. i. 23, and see infra x. 35—39. 


7—19. A sourmN WARNING AGAINST HARDENING THE HEART. 


[The constant interweaving of warning and exhortation with argu- 
ment is characteristic of this Epistle. These passages (ii. 1—4, iii. 
7—19, iv. 1—14, vi. 1—9, x. 19—39) cannot, however, be called 
digressions, because they belong to the object which the writer had 
most distinctly in view—namely, to check a tendency to relapse from 
the Gospel into Judaism.] 


7. Avs. The verb which depends on this conjunction is delayed 
by the quotation, but is practically found in ver. 12, B\émere. Christ 
was faithful: therefore take heed that ye be not unfaithful. 


Kabds A€yer TO mvedpa TO dyov. For this form of quotation see 
Mk. xii. 36; Acts i. 16; 2 Pet. i. 21. : 


_ dv dkobonrte, “if ye hear,” lit., “shall have heard.” The quotation 
is from Ps. xev. 7—1', and the word means ‘Oh that ye would hear 
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His voice!”; but the LXX. often renders the Hebrew im by ‘‘if.” The 
‘‘to-day’’ is always the Scripture day of salvation, which is now, 
2 Cor. vi. 2; Is. ly. 6. ‘If any man hear my voice...I will come in 
to him,” Rey. iii. 20. The sense of the Imminent Presence of God 
which reigns throughout the prophecies of the O. T. as well as in the 
N. T. (x. 37; 1, 2 Thess.; 1 Pet. i. 5, &c.) is beautifully illustrated in 
the Talmudic story of the Rabbi (Sanhedrin, 98. 1) who went to the 
Messiah by direction of Elijah, and asked Him when He would come; 
and He answered ‘ To-day.” But before the Rabbi could return to 
Elijah the sun had set, and he asked ‘‘Has Messiah then deceived 
me?” “No,” answered Elijah; ‘‘he meant ‘To-day if ye shall hear 
His voice.’” 


8. pn oKAnpivynte. Comp. Acts xix. 9. Usually God is said to 
harden man’s heart (Ex. vii. 3, &c.; Is. Ixiii. 17; Rom. ix. 18), an 
anthropomorphic way of expressing the inevitable results of neglect 
and of evil habit. But that this is man’s own doing and choice is 
always recognised (Deut. x. 16; 2 Kings xvii. 14, &c.). 


os ey To Tapatikpacpnd. Lit., “in the embitterment.” Heb. 
ma23, The LXX. here seem to have read Marah (which means 
‘‘pitter” and which they render by Ilucpia in Ex. xv. 23) for Meribah 
which, in Ex, xvii. 1—7, they render by Aadépyais “reproach.” This 
is not however certain, for though the substantive does not occur 
again, the verb rapamipdfw is frequently used of provoking God to 
anger. For the story of Meribah, see Num. xx. 7—13. 


Tov Teapacpov, “of the temptation,” i.e. at Massah; Ex. xvii. 7; 


Deut. vi. 16, though the allusion might also be to Num. xiv. 


9. od, not “when” as in the A. V. but ‘‘ where,” i.e. at Massah, or 
in the wilderness. The rendering “ wherewith” (R. V.) or ‘‘with 
which temptation,” would have been more naturally expressed in 
other ways. It is true that ov for éov is not found elsewhere in this 
Ep., but it is common in the LXX. and N. T. 


ev Soxipacla, “by proving me”; or possibly ‘‘in your probation by 
me.” Comp. Ps. lxxxi. [lxxx.] 7 éSoxiyacd ce. 


TeroepdKovTa ern. The ‘forty years” is purposely transferred 
from the next verse of the Psalm. The scene at Massah took place 
in the 40th and that at Meribah in the Ist year of the wanderings. 
Deut. ix. 7, xxxiii. 8. They indicate the spirit of the Jews through 
the whole period. The number 40 is in the Bible constantly con- 
nected with judgement or trial, and it would have sounded more im- 
pressive in this passage if the date of the Epistle was shortly before 
the Fall of Jerusalem, i.e. about 40 years after the Ascension. The 
Rabbis had a saying “‘ The days of the Messiah are 40 years.” 


10. mpoodyioa, “I was indignant.” The word is derived from 
the dashing of waves against a bank (mpés, dx0os). It only occurs in 
the N. T. here and in verse 17, but is common in the LXX. 
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TH yeved TaITY, “with this generation,” and it is at least possible 
that the writer intentionally altered the expression to make it sound 
more directly emphatic. The words “this generation” would fall 
with grave force on ears which had heard the report of our Lord’s 
great discourse (Matt. xxiii. 36; comp. xxiv. 34). To the writer of 
this Epistle the language of Scripture is not regarded as a thing 
of the past, but as being in a marked degree present, living, and 
permanent. 


*Acl mAavavtar TH KapdSig. See Ps. Ixxviii. 40, 41. The word 
“alway” is not in the Hebrew. The Apostles in their quotations 
are not careful about verbal accuracy. The Hebrew says ‘“‘they are a 
people (OY) of wanderers in heart,” and Bleek thought that the LXX. 
read TY and understood it to mean “ always.” 


11. ds, ‘‘as” (Heb. WR), not “so” (ds) as in A, V., for ws is rare 
in prose, and is not found in the N. T. 


dpooa. The reference is to Num. xiv. 28—30, xxxil. 13. 


Ei ehedoovrat, “If they shall enter”; but “They shall not enter” 
(ver. 18 uh elcehedoecOat) 18 here a correct rendering (A. V., R. V.) of 
the Hebraism. It is an imitation of the Hebrew ON, and the apodosis 


is suppressed (aposiopesis, see Winer, p. 627). 


THY KaTdtravoly pov. See Deut. xii. 9, 10. The writer proceeds 
to argue that this expression could not refer to the past Sabbath-rest 
of God: or to the partial and symbolic rest of Canaan; and must 
therefore refer to the final rest of heaven. But he does not of 
course mean to sanction any inference about the future and final 
salvation either of those who entered Canaan or of those who died 
in the wilderness. 


12. Bvdémere, It is evident that deep anxiety mixes with the 
warning. 


érrat. The fut. ind. implies a dread that this will be the case. 


Comp. Lk. xi. 35, oxome: ui) TO PGs...cKdTos éora. Col. ii. 8; Gal. 
iv. 11. 


év tit tpov. The warning is expressed indefinitely; but if the 
Epistle was addressed to a small Hebrew community the writer may 
have had in view some special person who was in danger (comp. x. 25, 
xii. 15). In any case the use of the singular might lead to individual 
searching of hearts. He here begins a homily founded on the quota- 
tion from the Psalm. 


kapdla rovypa omirtlas. Unbelief has its deep source in the heart 
more often perhaps than in the mind. 


& TO dtrortHivat ard, ‘in the apostatising from.”’ In that one word— 
Apostasy—the moral peril of his Hebrew readers was evidently summed 
up. To apostatise after believing is more dangerous than not to have 
believed at all. 
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dmd Geod {évros. The epithet is not idle. It conveys directly 
the warning that God would not overlook the sin of apostasy, and 
Alea the thought that Christ was in heaven at the right hand of 

od. 


13. twapaKkadette €xvtots. The verb implies the mutually strengthen- 
ing intercourse of consolation and moral appeal. It is the verb from 
which comes the word Paraclete, i.e. the Comforter or Strengthener. 
The literal rendering is ‘‘ exhort yourselves,” but this is only an idiom 
which extends reciprocity into identity, and the meaning is “exhort 
one another” (a\d\jdovs). Comp. 1 Cor. vi. 7; Eph. iv. 32, &c. 


aXpls OV TO OrpEpov KaAeiTaL, “so long as it is called ‘To-day.’” 
It is however true that axpis in the N. T. generally means ‘ until.” 
Another rendering is ‘‘so long as to-day is being proclaimed.” The 
meaning is ‘‘ while the to-day of the Psalm (7d ojpepov) can still be 
regarded as applicable,” i.e. while our ‘‘ day of visitation” lasts, and 
while we still ‘have the light.” Lk. xix. 44; John xii. 35, 36. 


ckAnpvv8y. See noteonyer.8. The following clause indicates that 
God only ‘‘ hardens” the heart in the sense that man is inevitably 
suffered to render-his own heart callous by indulgence in sin. 


14, péroxorrov Xpiorov. Lit., “partakers of Christ,” but the mean- 
ing may rather be “ partakers with Christ”’; for the thought of mystical 
union with Christ extending into spiritual unity and identity, which 
makes the words ‘in Christ” the ‘‘monogram” of St Paul, is 
scarcely alluded to by this writer. His thoughts are rather of “ Christ 
for us” than of “Christ in us.” ‘To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with me in my throne,” Rey. iii. 21. 


yeydvapev, ‘‘ we are become.” 


édyirep, The rep emphasizes the condition. ‘* If—not otherwise.” 
It strikes the same note of distrust—of anxiety respecting their stead- 
fastness—which marks the whole tone of the Epistle. 


TV apXiv THS Vrortdoews. The word trocraois is here rendered 
“ confidence,” as in Ps. xxxix. 7 (‘sure hope”). This meaning of the 
word (elsewhere rendered ‘‘substance,” to which it etymologically 
corresponds, i. 3, xi, 1), is found only in later Greek (Polybius, Jose- 
phus, Diod, Sic.). The expression dpxyy does not here imply anything 
inchoate or imperfect, but is merely in contrast with ‘‘ end.” 


péxpt TeAdovs BeBalay. See note on ver. 6. 

15. @& tadréyeoOur. “ While” or “since it is said.” It is better to 
give this sense to the phrase than to suppose a long parenthesis 
between this verse and the ¢oBnOaGpuer obv of iv. 1 (which is the view 
of the construction taken by Chrysostom and other Greek fathers) ; 
or to join it to the wapaxane?re éavrods of ver. 13. 

pa] okAnpivynte. Some editors mistakenly supposed that oxAnpivyre 
was @ pres. subj., which would inyolve a solecism. It is an aor. subj. 
(éoxnpuva). 
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16. tyes yap dxotcavres rapentkpavay; “For who (rives) when they 
heard, embittered (Him)?” This (rlves ;) is the reading of the Peshito. 
It would have been absurd to use-the word rtuvés, ‘‘some,” of 600,000 
with only two exceptions, Num. xiv. 38; Josh. xiv. 8, 9. 


GAN ov mdvtes ; ‘‘ Nay, did not (practically) all?” (i.e. all except 
Caleb and Joshua). It is true that the rendering is not free from 
difficulty, since there seems to be no exact parallel to this use of 
a\N ov. But it involves less harshness than the other. 


17. tlow 8 mpoodxbirey; “And with whom was He indignant?” 
See ver. 10. 


dv ta K@\a. To us the words read as though there were a deep 
and awful irony in this term, as though, ‘‘dying as it were gradually 
during their bodily life, they became walking corpses” (Delitzsch). 
It is doubtful, however, whether any such thought was in the mind 
of the writer. The word properly means “limbs,” but is used by the 
LXX. for the Hebrew pegarim, “corpses.” The phrase is taken from 
Num. xiv. 29, and is a picturesque description of despairing weariness, 


émeoev. Compare the use of the word in 1 Cor. x. 8. 
18. ois dmeaOrjcacw, ‘to them that disobeyed.” 


19. kal Bréropev. Lit., ‘and we observe.” B)dérew means to see 
with the eye of the mind and soul, as in ii. 9, xi. 1. The translators 
of the A.V. seem by their version, ‘‘so we see,” to regard the words as 
a logical inference from the previous reasoning. It is better, however, 
to regard them as the statement of a fact—ex historia cognoscimus, 
Grotius. See Ps. cvi. 24—26. 


ovk ASuv7Onoav clocetv. They did make the attempt to enter, 


but failed because they lacked the power which only God could give 
them (Num. xiv. 40—45). 


CHAPTER IV. 


2. cuvKekepacpévous. Rec. cvyxexpauévos. The accusative, with 
variations in the spelling, is supported by ABCDM. ovyxexpauévous 
EK. See the note. 

tots dkovoacw. This is the best supported reading, but among 
the many variations Nésselt conjectured rots dxovcpacu. 


12. wuxys kat. The re before the «al in the rec. (DEK) is 
not found in NABCHL and was probably suggested by the following 
apuav Te kal. 


15. memeipacpévov. This perf. part. of reupdgtecOa is supported by 
NABDE, and gives a better sense (‘having been tempted”) and one 
more in accordance with the usage of the writer (ii. 18, xi. 17, 37) 
than memepapévoy from rrecpdw (‘having made trial’’). : 


_ 16. é\eos NABCD, a less correct form than édeov but the one which 
1s most common in the LXX, and N.T. (where é)eos is made neut.). 
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Cu. IV. Continvrp Exnorration To EMBRACE THE Yer open Orrur 
or Gop’s Resr (1—13). Exnorration rounpED on tus Hicn 
PrissTHoop or Curisr (14—16). 


1. PoByBapev. The fear to which we are exhorted is not any 
uncertainty of hope, but solicitude against careless indifference. It is 
a wholesome fear taught by wisdom (Phil. ii. 12). We have the 
same use of PoSoiuar wi to express spiritual anxiety about the state of 
a Christian community in 2 Cor. xi. 3, xii. 20 suGallvive i. 


pitore, lest haply, 


kataAderopévys. It is better to omit the “us” of the A.V. It 
mneans ‘since a promise still remains unrealised.” The promise has 
not been exhausted by any previous fulfilment. 


. Tus, “‘any one.” See note on iii. 12. 


e tpov. He cannot say “of us,” because he proceeds to describe 
the case of hardened and defiant apostates. 


Sox}... vorepnkévar, “should seem to have failed in attaining it.” 
The Greek might. also mean “should imagine that he has failed of 
(lit., come too late for) it”; but the writer’s object is to stimulate the 
negligent, not to encourage the despondent. The word doxp is an 
instance of the figure called litotes, in which a milder term is designedly 
used to express one which is much stronger. The author of this 
Epistle, abounding as he does in passages of uncompromising stern- 
ness, would not be likely to use any merely euphuistic phrase. The 
dignity of his expressions adds to their intensity. For a similar 
delicate yet forcible use of doxely see 1 Cor. xi. 16. ‘The verb vorepe 
“come short” occurs in xii. 15, together with a terrible example of 
the thing itself in xii. 17. 


2. Kal ydp éopev ednyyeAiopévor Kabdaep KdKetvor. “For we have 
been evangelized” (have had a Gospel preached to us) “even as also 
they.” If the A.V. had been correct in rendering it ‘‘For unto us 
was the Gospel preached,” we should have had rather “For unto 
them as well as unto us.” The better version however is ‘‘ For indeed 
we too, just as they, have had a Gospel preached unto us,” The 
‘‘Gospel” in this instance means the glad tidings of a future rest. 
The position of the éouev gives emphasis to the fact, and to the warning 
involved in the kdkeivou. ° 


6 Aoyos THS dkows. Lit., ‘the word of hearing.” The function of 
the hearer is no less necessary than that of the preacher, if the spoken 
word is to be profitable. 


Pi) TvvKeKepacrpévous TH Theta Tois dkovcacw. Owing no doubt 
to the strangeness of the phrase “because they were not united by 
faith with them that heard” there is an extraordinary diversity in the 
readings here. The best supported seems to be that of the text, 
‘‘because they were not tempered together by faith with them that 
heard (i.e. effectually listened to) it.” This would mean that the 
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good news of rest produced no benefit to the rebellious Israelites, 
because they were not blended with Caleb and Joshua in their faith. 
They heard, but only with the ears, not with the heart. But there 
is probably some ancient corruption of the text. Pérhaps instead of 
‘‘with them that heard,” the true reading may have been ‘‘with the 
things heard.” The reading of our A. V. (cvykxexpapévos) gives an 
excellent sense, if it were but well supported. The verb, ‘‘to mingle” 
or ‘‘ temper,” occurs in 1 Cor. xii. 34. 


3. eloepxspela yap...of murtetcavres. “For we who believed” (i.e. 
we who have accepted the word of hearing) ‘‘are entering into that 
rest.” The present implies a continuous process. 


Et cioedeicovra, “They shall not enter,” as in iii. 11. The argu- 
ment of the verse is (1) God promised a rest to the Israelites. (2) 
Most of them failed to enter intoit. (3) Yet this rest of God began on 
the first sabbath of God, and some men were evidently meant to enter 
into it. (4) Since then the original recipients of the promise had 
failed to enjoy it through disbelief, the promise was renewed ages 
afterwards, in Ps. xcv. by the word ‘*‘To-day.” The immense stress 
of meaning laid on incidental Scriptural expressions was one of the 
features of Rabbinic as well as of Alexandrian exegesis. 


dé kataBodys Kéopov. God’s rest had begun since the Creation. 


4. eélpynkev...mov. ‘‘He hath said somewhere.” By the indefinite 
“He” is meant ‘“‘God,” a form of citation not used in the same way 
by St Paul, but common in Philo and the Rabbis. We have similar 
impersonal forms of citation Néye., pyol, waprupe?, &c. in 1 Cor. yi. 
16; Heb. vii. 17, vill. 5, &c. 


mov. The “somewhere” of the original is here expressed in the 
A. V. by “in a certain place,” see note on ii. 6. The reference is to 
Gen, ii. 2; Hx. xx. 11, xxxi. 17. The writer always regards the Old 
Testament not as a dead letter, but as a living voice. 


6. dmodcirerar, The promise is still left open, is unexhausted. 


Sv dmelBerav.. Not ‘because of unbelief” as in A. V., but ‘because 
of disobedience.” It was not the Israelites of the wilderness, but 
their descendants, who came to Shiloh, and so enjoyed a sort of 
earthly type of the heavenly rest (Josh. xviii. 1). 


7. wadw tid oplter npépay. There is no reason whatever for 
the parenthesis in the A. V., of which the reading, rendering, and 
punctuation are here alike infelicitous to an extent which destroys for 
ordinary readers the meaning of the passage. It should be rendered 
(putting only a comma at the end of ver. 6), ‘Again, he fixes a day, 
To-day, saying in David, so long afterwards, even as has been said 
before, To-day if ye will hear,” &c. In the stress laid upon the word 
“to-day” we find a resemblance to Philo, who defines “to-day” as 
“the infinite and interminable aeon,” and says ‘ Till to-day, that is for 
ever” (Leg. Allegg. ut. 8; De Profug. 11). The argument is that 
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“David” (a general name for “the Psalmist”) had, nearly five 
centuries after the time of Moses, and three millenniums after the 
Creation, still spoken of God’s rest as an offer open to mankind. If 
we regard this as a mere verbal argument, turning on the attribution 
of deep mystic senses to the words “rest” and ‘““to-day,”’ and on the 
trains of inference which are made to depend on these words, we must 
remember that such a method of dealing with Scripture phraseology 
was at this period universally current among the Jews. But if we 
stop at this point all sorts of difficulties arise 3 for if the “‘rest” 
referred to in Ps. xcv. was primarily the land of Canaan (as in Deut. 
i. 34—36, xii. 9, &e.), the oath of God, “they shall not enter into my 
rest,” only applied to the generation of the wanderings, and He had 
said “Your little ones...them will I bring in, and they shall know the 
land which ye have despised,” Num. xiv. 31, If, on the other hand, 
the ‘‘rest” meant heaven, it would be against all Scripture analogy 
to assume that all the Israelites who died in the wilderness were ex- 
cluded from future happiness. And there are many other difficulties 
which will at once suggest themselves. The better and simpler way 
of looking at this, and similar trains of reasoning, is to regard them 
as particular modes of expressing blessed and eternal truths, and to 
look on the Scripture language applied to them in the light rather 
of illustration than of Scriptural proof. Quite apart from this 
Alexandrian method of finding recondite and mystic senses in the 
history and language of the Bible, we see the deep and glorious truth 
that God’s offer of ‘‘Rest” in the highest sense—of participation in 
His own rest—is left open to His people in the eternal to-day of 
merciful opportunity. The Scripture illustration must be regarded as 
quite subordinate to the essential truth, and not the essential truth 
made to depend on the Scripture phraseology. When God says 
“They shall not enter my rest,” the writer—reading as it were between 
the lines with the eyes of Christian enlightenment—reads the promise 
“but others shall enter into my rest,” which was most true. 


év Aavel8 A€ywv. A common abbreviated form of quotation like 
‘* saying in Elijah ” for “in the part of Scripture about Elijah” (Rom. 
xi. 2). The quotation may mean no more than “in the Book of 
Psalms.” The 95th Psalm is indeed attributed to David in the LXX.; 
but the superscriptions of the LXX., as well as those of the Hebrew 
text, are wholly without authority, and are in some instances en- 
tirely erroneous. The date of the Psalm is more probably the close 
of the Exile. We may here notice the fondness of the writer for the 
Psalms, of which he quotes no less than eleven in this Epistle (Ps.:i1., 
Vili., xxii., xl., xly., xev., cii., civ., ¢x., cxviii., CXXXY.). 

8. “Ingots, i.e. Joshua. The needless adoption of the Greek form 
of the name (‘‘Jesus”) by the A.V. is here most unfortunately per- 
plexing to uninstructed readers, as also in Acts vii. 45. 

katéravoev. He did, indeed, give them a rest and, in some sense 
(Deut. xii. 9), the rest partially and primarily intended (Josh. Xxiil. 
1); but only a dim shadow of the true and final rest offered by Christ 
(Matt. xi. 28; 2 Thess. i. 7; Rey. xiv. 13). 
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otk dv...adddeu. “He would not have been speaking.” The “He? 
is here Jehovah. The phrases applied to Scripture by the writer 
always imply his sense of its living power and ideal continuity. The 
words are as though they had just been uttered (“ He hath said,” ver. 
4) or were still being uttered (as here, and throughout), There 1s a 
similar mode of argument in vii. 11, viii. 4, 7, bd el LO 


9. ‘dpa. In classical Greek dpa can never occupy the first place in 
a clause, but this rule is frequently violated in the N.T. (Luke xi. 48; 
Rom, x. 17, &c.); and, indeed, in Hellenistic Greek the delicate ironic 
use of dpa to express surprise (‘it seems,” “after all”) is almost 
obliterated. 


cafBaticpds. From cafBarivew (Heb. NIY, Ex. xvi. 30). Since 
the word used for ‘‘rest” is here a different word from that which has 
been used through the earlier part of the argument (karamavocs) it is 
a pity that King James’s translators, who indulge in so many needless 
variations, did not here introduce a necessary change of rendering. 
The word means “a Sabbath rest,” and supplies an important link 
in the argument by pointing to the fact that “ the rest”? which the 
author has in view is God’s rest, a far higher conception of rest than 
any of which Canaan could be an adequate type. The Sabbath, which 
in 2 Macc. xv. 1 is called “the Day of Rest,” is a nearer type of 
Heaven than Canaan. Dr Kay supposes that there is an allusion to 
Joshua’s first Sabbatie year, when ‘‘the land had rest from war ve 
(Josh. xiv. 15), and adds that Psalms xcii.—civ. have a Sabbatic 
character, and that Ps. xcii. is headed “a song for the Sabbath 
day.” 


10. 6 ydp eloeAOdv k.t-A. This is not aspecial reference to Christ, 
but to any faithful Christian who rests from his labours. The verse is 
merely an explanation of the newly-introduced term “ Sabbath-rest.” 
karéravoey is a gnomic and general aorist. 


ll. Yrov8doopev. Not “festinemus” (Vulg.) but “let us be 
zealous,” or ‘‘ give diligence” (2 Pet. i. 10, 11; Phil. iii. 14). 


pij...tes. See note on iv. 1. 


THs amebelas, * of disobedience.” 


12. {Gv ydp 6 Mdéyos Tod Geod. The writer feels the force of the word 
¢év which he four times applies to God, iii. 12, ix. 14, x) Bi, xi. 22. 
“Quick” is an old English expression for “living”; hence St Stephen 
speaks of Scripture as “the living oracles” (Acts vii. 38). The ‘“‘ word 
of God” is not here the personal Logos; a phrase not distinctly and 
demonstrably adopted by any of the sacred writers except St John, who 
in the prologue to his Gospel calls Christ “the Word,” and in the 
Apocalypse ‘‘the Word of God.” The reference is to the written and 
spoken word of God, of the force and almost personality of which the 
writer shews so strong a sense. To him it is no dead utterance of the 
past, but a living power for ever. At the same time the expressions 
of this verse could hardly have been used by any one who was not 
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familiar with the personification of the Logos, and St Clemens of 
Rome applies the words “a searcher of the thoughts and desires” to 
God. The passage closely resembles several which are found in Philo, 
though it applies the expressions in a different manner (see Introduc- 
tion). 

évepyris. Lit., “effective, energetic.” The vital power shews itself 
in acts. 


TOpsTEpos Vrtp Tacav pdyarpav. The same comparison is used by 
Isaiah (xlix. 2) and St Paul (Eph. vi. 17) and St John (Rev. ii. 16, xix. 
15). See too Wisdom xviii, 15, 16, ‘‘ Thine Almighty Word leaped 
down from heaven...and brought thine unfeigned commandment as a 
sharp sword.” Philo, Quis rer. div. haer. 88 26, 27 (Opp. 1. 491), com- 
pares the Logos to the flaming sword (fouala) of Eden (Gen. iii. 24) 
and “the fire and knife” (uixaipav) of Gen. xxii. 6. Comp. Eph. 
WiLL: 


Stixvotpevos dxpr peoropod «.r.A. The meaning is not that the 
word of God divides the soul (the “ natural” soul) by which we live 
Jrom the spirit by which we reason and apprehend ; but that it pierces 
not only the natural soul, but even to the Divine Spirit of man, and 
even to the joints and marrow (i.e. to the inmost depths) of these. 
Thus Huripides (Hippol. 527) speaks of the “ marrow of the soul.” 
It is obvious that the writer does not mean anything very specific 
by each term of the enumeration, which produces its etfect by the 
rhetorical fulness of the expressions. The vy} or animal soul is the 
sphere of that life which makes a man yvyixés, ie. carnal, unspiritual ; 
he possesses this element of life (anima) in common with the beasts. 
It is only by virtue of his spirit (rvedua) that he has affinity with God. 


KpiTiKos évOuprjoewy k.7.A. These words are a practical explanation 
of those which have preceded. The phraseology is an evident remi- 
niscence of Philo. Philo compares the Word to the flaming sword of 
Paradise; and calls the Word “the cutter of all things,” and says 
that “ when whetted to the utmost sharpness it is incessantly divid- 
ing all sensuous things” (see Quis rer, div. haeres, § 27; Opp. ed. 
Mangey 1. 491, 503, 506). By évOuyjoes is meant (strictly) our moral 
imaginations and desires; by @&vova our intellectual thoughts and 
-active will (1 Pet. iv, 1): but the distinction of meaning is hardly kept 
(Matt. ix. 4, &e.). 


13. évémov avrod, i.e. in the Sight of God, not of “the Word of 
God.” ‘‘ He seeth all man’s goings,” Job xxxiv. 21. ‘Thou hast set 
our...secret sins in the light of Thy countenance,” Ps. xe. 8; comp. 
Ps. exxxix. 1—12.  évsmor like coram is only used of persons. 


movra Sé. The 6¢ is emphatic as in ii. 6. 


retpaxnrtopéva, ‘laid bare.” The word must have some such 
meaning, but it is uncertain what is the exact force of the metaphor 
from which it is derived. It comes from rpdymdos, ‘the neck,” and 
has been explained to mean: (1) ‘‘ seized by the throat and thrown 
on the back”; or (2) “with the neck forced back like that of a male- 
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factor compelled to shew his face” (Sueton. Vitell. 17; Plin. Paneg. 
34, 3); or (3) ‘with the neck held back like that of animals in order 
that the Priest may cut their throats” (the Homeric ai Zpucay) ; or (4) 
‘‘flayed”; or (5) “‘anatomised ” (comp. Ley. i. 6, 9). This anatomic 
examination of victims by the Priests was called pwpyooxorta since it 
was necessary that every victim should be ‘‘ without blemish” (duwpos), 
and Maimonides says that there were no less than 73 kinds of blem- 
ishes. Hence Polycarp (ad Phil. 1v.) says that “all things are rigidly 
examined (rdvra pwmockoretrat) by God.” The usage of Philo, how- 
ever (De Cher. § 24) shews that the word probably means “‘ laid pros- 
trate.” Tpaxyndicuds meant a wrestler’s victorious grip on the back 
of his adversary as in Plutarch (spare rdv dOAnrny vd matdicxaplov Tpa- 
xnrugouevov). For the truth suggested see Prov. xv. 11; “I try the 
reins,” Jer, xvii. 10; Ps. li. 6; Prov. xx. 27, “ the candle of the Lord 
searching all the inner parts of the belly.” 


Tots 6hOaArpois adtov. ‘The Son of God, who hath His eyes like 
unto a flame of fire.” Rey. ii. 18. 


arpds ov apiv 6Adyos. This might be rendered, ‘to whom our account 
must be given.” Thus in Luke xvi. 2, “render thy account” (rév 
\yov). Perhaps, however, our A. V. correctly represents it, ‘‘ Him 
with whom we have to do.” Comp. 1 Kings ii. 14; 2 Kings ix. 5 
(LXX.), where a similar phrase occurs in this sense. 
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14. "Exovres ody dpxtepéa péyav. These verses refer back to ii. 17, 
iii. 1, and form the transition to the long proof and illustration of 
Christ’s superiority to the Levitic Priesthood which occupies the 
Epistle to x. 18. The writer here reverts to his central thought, to 
which he has already twice alluded (ii. 17, iii. 1). He had proved that 
Christ is superior to Angels the ministers, and to Moses the servant of 
the old Dispensation, and (quite incidentally) to Joshua. He has 
now to prove that He is like Aaron in all that made Aaron’s priesthood 
precious, but infinitely superior to him and his successors, and a 
pledge to us of the grace by which the true rest can be obtained. 
Christ is not only a High Priest, but ‘‘a great High Priest,” an ex- 
pression also found in Philo (Opp. 1. 654). 


SednAvOdra Tors ovpavots, “who hath passed through the heavens a 
—the heavens being here the lower heavens, regarded as a curtain 
which separates us from the presence of God. Christ has passed not 
only into but above the heavens (vii. 26). ‘* Transiit, non modo intra- 
vit, caelos.”—Bengel. 


*Incoty tov vidv Tod God. The title combines His earthly and 


human name with His Divine dignity, and thus describes the two 
natures which make His Priesthood eternally necessary. 


d 


ris Spodoylas. ‘Our vonfession,” as in iii, 1. pare’ with the 
gen. implies to grasp firm lold of a thing. The gen. is partitive; with 
the accus. it means “ to be master of.” 
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15. ydp. He gives the reason for holding fast our confession; [we 
nay do so with confidence], for Christ can sympathise with us in our 
weaknesses, since He has suffered with us (cuumdoxew). Rom. viii. 
175 1 Cor. x26; 


ocupradicat tats doBevelats yy0v. Even the heathen could feel 
the force and beauty of this appeal, for they intensely admired the 
famous line of Terence, 


‘‘Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto”; 


at the utterance of which, when the play was first acted, it is said that 
the whole of the audience rose to their feet; and the exquisite words 
which Virgil puts into the mouth of Dido, 


“‘Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.” 


mereipacpévoy. This is the best-supported reading, not emepa- 
pévov, “having made trial of,” ‘‘experienced in.” It refers alike to 
the trials of life, which are in themselves indirect temptations— 
sometimes to sin, always to murmuring and discontent; and to the 
direct temptations to sin which are life’s severest trials. From both 
of these our Lord suffered (John xi. 3335; ‘“‘ye are they who have 
continued with me in my temptations,” Luke xxii. 28, iv. 2, &.). 


kal’ dpovdryta, ‘‘ujfter the likeness”’; a stronger way of expressing 
the resemblance of Christ’s ‘“‘temptations” to ours than if an adverb 
had been used. 


xopls dpaptias, “apart from sin.” Philo had already spoken of 
the Logos as sinless (De Profug. 20; Opp. 1. 562). His words are 
“the High Priest is not Man but the Divine Word, free from all 
share, not only in willing but even in inyoluntary wrongdoing,” 
Christ’s sinlessness is one of the irrefragable proofs of His divinity. 
It was both asserted by Himself (John xiv. 30) and by the Apostles 
(2 Cor. v. 21; 1 Pet. ii, 22; 1 John iii. 5, &.). Being tempted, 
Christ could sympathize with us; being sinless, He could plead for us. 


16. mporepxspeda, ody peta mappyoias, “let us then approach 
with confidence.” The notion of “approach” to God (mpocépxecbar) 
in the Levitical service (Lev. xxi. 17, xxii. 3) is prominent in this 
Kpistle (vii. 25, x. 1, 22, xi. 6, xii. 18—22). In St Paul it only occurs 
once (1 Tim. vi. 13), and then in a different sense. His ideal of the 
Christian life is not ‘‘access to God” (though he does also allude to 
this in one Epistle, Eph. ii. 18, iii. 12) but ‘oneness with Christ.” 

T® Opdva tHS xapttos. Comp. viii. 1. This throne was typified in 
the merey-seat above the Ark (Ex. xxv. 21), over which the Shechinah 
shone between the wings of the cherubim. 

tkeos Kal xdpiv. Mercy in our wretchedness, and free fayour, 
though it is undeserved. 

tis evKatpoy Borfeaav, “for a seasonable succouwr.”  Seasonable 
because ‘‘it is still called to-day” (iii. 13), and because the help is so 
deeply needed (1i. 18). : 
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CHAPTER V. 


3. epi dpaptiay NABCD. The vép of the rec. (EKL) is pro- 
bably due to its occurrence in ver. 1. 


4. «adovpevos. The 6 x. of the rec. is only in C*L, and furnishes 
no true antithesis to the ovx éavT@. 


Kabdomep. The MSS. also have xaos and xafdmep. The author 
probably preferred the rarer and more sonorous xa@éorep, which ac- 
counts for these variations, 


Cu. V. Two Quvuatirications For Hic PrizsrHoop: (1) Capacrry 
ror SymparHy (1—3); (2) a spectan Cann (4—10). Sprrrrvan 
Duuness oF THE Heprews (11—14). 


1. AapBavdpevos, “being taken,” or ‘chosen as he is” (comp. 
Ex. xxviii. 1). The writer now enters on his proof that in order to 
fit Him for the functions of a High Priest for men it was necessary 
that Christ should become Man. He has already called attention to 
the subject in a marked manner in ii. 17, iii, 1, iv. 14, 15. 


imtp dv@pénev kablotatar. ‘Is appointed on men’s behalf.” 


7a mpds Tov Ocdv, ii. 17. It is his part to act as man’s representa- 
tive in the performance of the duties of worship and sacrifice, 


Sapa te kal Ovolas. We have the same phrase in viii. 3, ix. 9. 
In O. T. usage no distinction is maintained between ‘‘gifts” and 
‘sacrifices,’ for in Gen. iv. 4, Lev. i. 2, 3, “gifts” is used for 
animal sacrifices; and in Gen. iv. 3, 5, “sacrifices” is used (as in xi. 4) 
for bloodless gifts. When, however, the words are used together the 
distinction between them is that which holds in classical Greek, where 
Ovolac is never used except to mean “slain beasts.” The word spoc- 
gépew is generally applied to expiatory sacrifices, and though “gifts” 
in the strict sense—e.g. “freewill offerings” and “meat offerings” 
(the Corban and the Minchah)—were not expiatory, yet the “gift” of 
incense offered by the High Priest on the Day of Atonement had some 
expiatory significance. 


tmp dpaptidy. To make atonement for sins (ii. 17). 


2. perpromabetv, “deal gently with.” The word means properly 
“to shew moderate emotions.” Ali men are liable to emotions and 
passions (7d0y). The Stoics held that these should be absolutely 
crushed and that ‘‘apathy”’ (dad@ea) was the only fit condition for a 
Philosopher, The Peripatetics on the other hand—the school of 
Aristotle—held that the philosopher should not aim at apathy, 
because no man can be absolutely passionless without doing extreme 
violence to nature; but that he should acquire metriopathy (rov 
copoy pn eivar pev daly, werpromaby 5é, Diog. Laert.), that is a spirit 
of ‘‘moderated emotion” and self-control. The word is found both 
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in Philo and Josephus. In common usage it meant ‘moderate 
compassion”; since the Stoics held ‘‘pity” to be not only a weakness 
but a vice. The Stoic apathy would have utterly disqualified any 
one for true Priesthood. Our Lord yielded to human emotions such 
as pity, sorrow, and just anger; and that He did so and could do so, 
‘yet without sin,” is expressly recorded for our instruction. 


rots dyvootcw Kal mAavopevois, “with the ignorant (Luke xxiii. 34) 
and erring” (1 Pet. ii. 25), Highhanded sinners, willing sinners, 
those who, in the Hebrew phrase, sin ‘‘with upraised hand” (Num. 
xv. 30; Deut, xvii. 12), cannot always be treated with compassionate 
tenderness (x. 26); but the ignorant and the erring (1 Tim. i. 13)— 
those who sin “inadvertently,” ‘involuntarily,” ‘through human 
frailty” (Lev. iv. 2, 13, &c.)—and even those who under sudden stress 
of passion and temptation sin wilfully (Lev. v. 1, xix. 20—22)—need 
pity, and Christ’s prayer on the cross was for those “who know 
not what they do.” No untempted Angel, no Being removed from 
the possibility of such falls, could have had the personal sympathy 
which is an indispensable requisite for perfect Priesthood. 


meptkerrar doOéveav. Comp. Theoer. Idyll. xxi. 14 tBpw mept- 
kelwevos. Moral weakness is part of the very nature which he wears, 
and which makes him bear reasonably with those who are like 
himself. The same phrase (7eplxeiuar with an accusative) occurs in 
Acts xxviii. 20 (rj dduow rairny meplxerpa). 


3. 8v adriy, i.e. because of this moral weakness. 


épether. He is bound not merely as a legal duty, but as a moral 
necessity. 


kal mepl éavtod. The Law assumed that this would be necessary 
for every High Priest (Lev. iv. 3—12); for ‘‘under the gorgeous robes 
of office there were still the galling chains of flesh.” Kay. In the 
High Priest’s prayer of intercession he said, ‘‘Oh do thou expiate 
the misdeeds, the crimes, and the sins, wherewith I have done evil, 
and have sinned before Thee, I and my house!” Until he had thus 
made atonement for himself, he was regarded as guilty, and so could 
not offer any atonement for others who were guilty (Lev. iv. 3, ix. 7, 
xvi. 6, and comp. Heb. vii. 27). 

mpoodépev tmepl dpaptiay. The word ‘‘offer” may be used ab- 
solutely for ‘“‘to offer sacrifices” (Lk. v. 14); but the words ‘‘for 
sins” are often an equivalent for ‘‘sin-offerings” (see x. 6; Lev. vi. 
23; Num. viii. 8, &c.). 

4, viv tiuiv, ie. this honourable office. We have here the 
second qualification for Priesthood. A man’s own caprice must not 
be the reason for his ordination. He must be conscious of a Divine 


call. 


GANG Karovpevos td Tod Geod, “but on being called by God,” or 
“when he is called by God.” Great stress is laid on this point in 
Scripture (Ex. xxviii. 1). Any “stranger that cometh nigh”—i.c, 
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that intruded unbidden into the Priesthood—was to ke put to death 
(Num. iii. 10), The fate of Korah and his company (Num. xvi. 40), 
and of Uzziah, king though he was (2 Chron. xxvi. 18—21), served 
as a terrible warning, and it was recorded as a special aggravation of 
Jeroboam’s impiety that ‘“‘he made priests of the lowest of the 
people, which were not of the sons of Levi” (1 K. xii. 31). In one of 
the Jewish Midrashim, Moses says to Korah ‘‘if Aaron, my brother, 
had taken upon himself the priesthood, ye would be excusable for 
murmuring against him; but God gave it to him.” Some have 
supposed that the writer here reflects obliquely upon the High Priests 
of that day—alien Sadducees, not descended from Aaron (Jos. Antt. 
xx. 10), who had been introduced into the Priesthood from Baby- 
lonian families by Herod the Great, and who kept the highest office, 
with frequent changes, as a sort of appanage of their own families— 
the Boethusim, the Kantheras, the Kamhits, the Beni-Hanan. For 
the characteristics of these Priests, who completely degraded the 
dignity in the eyes of the people, see my Life of Christ, 1. 330, 342. 
In the energetic maledictions pronounced upon them in more than 
one passage of the Talmud, they are taunted with not being true sons 
of Aaron. But it is unlikely that the writer should make this 
oblique allusion. He was an Alexandrian; he was not writing to the 
Hebrews of Jerusalem; and these High Priests had been in possession 
of the office for more than half a century. 


Kabwomep kal “Aapsy, “exactly as even Aaron was” (Num, xyi.— 
xvill.). The true Priest must be a Divinely-appointed Aaron, not a 
self-constituted Korah. 


_5. ‘otrws kal 6 Xpiotds. ‘So even the Christ.” Jesus, the Mes- 
siah, the true Anointed Priest, possessed both these qualifications. 


ovx éautov éSdfacev. He has already called the High Priesthood 
“‘an honour,” but of Christ’s Priesthood he uses a still stronger word 
“glory” (ii. 9; John xii. 28, xiii. 31), 


yevnGijivor. The inf. of consequence. Comp. Col. iv. 6, 6 Noyos... 
npTumévos, eldévar K.T.A. 


add’ 6 Aadijoas mpds avrév. God glorified Him, and the writer 
again offers the admitted Messianic Prophecies of Ps, ii. 7 and cx. 4, 
as a sufficient illustration of this. The fact of His Sonship de- 
monstrates that His call to the Priesthood was a call of God. “Jesus 
said, If I honour myself, my honour is nothing; it is my Father that 
honoureth me, of whom ye say that He is your God,” John viii. 54. 


6. év érép. The phrase is adverbial— elsewhere.” There is no 
need to understand térw.\ The quotation is from Ps. ex. 4. This 
Psalm was so universally aceepted as Messianic that the Targum of 
ary paraphrases the first verse of it “‘The Lord said to His 

Vord.’ 

Kata TIHVv TaELW, nay, “according to the style of.” Comp. vii, 

15, ‘‘after the likeness (ofoidrnra) of Melchisedek.” 
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MedxioedSéx. The writer here with consummate literary skill in- 
troduces the name Melchisedek, to prepare incidentally for the long 
argument which is to follow in chapter vii. ; just as he twice introduces 
the idea of High Priesthood (ii. 17, iii. 1) before directly dealing with 
it. The reason why the Psalmist had spoken of his ideal Theocratic 
king as a Priest after the order of Melchisedek, and not after the 
order of Aaron, lies in the words “‘for ever,” as subsequently ex- 
plained. In Zech. iv. 14, the Jews explained ‘‘the two Anointed 
ones (sons of oil) who stand by the Lord of the whole earth” to be 
Aaron and Messiah, and, from Ps, ex. 4, they agreed that Messiah was 
the nearer to God. 


7. 6s, ie. the Christ. 


THs capKés. The word “flesh” is here used for His Humanity 
’ regarded on the side of its weakness and humiliation. Comp. ii. 14. 


avrov. Here, as elsewhere, some editions read avrov, but according 
to Bleek and Buttmann avrod is never used in the N. T. for éavrov. 
Winer (p. 189) thinks otherwise. 


Serres Te Kalvixernplas. The idiosyncrasy of the writer, and per- 
haps his Alexandrian training, which familiarised him with the style 
of Philo, made him fond of these sonorous amplifications or full 
expressions. Aejgeis, rendered ‘‘prayers” in the A. V., is rather ‘‘sup- 
plications,” i.e. ‘‘special prayers”’ for the supply of needs. ‘Ikernpias 
rendered ‘‘entreaties’’ (which is joined with it in Job xli. 3, comp. 
2 Mace. ix. 18), properly meant olive-boughs held forth to entreat pro- 
tection. Thus the first word refers to the suppliant, the second 
implies an approach (ixvéouar) to God. The “supplications and en- 
treaties” referred to are doubtless those in the Agony at Gethsemane 
(Lk. xxii. 39—46), though there may be a reference to the Cross, and 
some have even supposed that there is an allusion to Ps. xxii. and 
exyi. See Mark xiv. 36; John xii. 27; Matt. xxvi. 388—42, 


cdtev ék Savarov. Comp. John xil. 27, c&adv pe éx rijs wpas ravrns. 
The “death” referred to is not bodily death, but deadly anguish. Or 
if we understand it of death it means the final triwmph of death, 
whereas Christ’s death was the defeat of death. 


pera, kpavyys toxupds kal Saxpdwv. Though these are not directly 
mentioned in the scene at Gethsemane they are implied. See John 
xi. 35, xii. 27; Matt. xxvi. 39, 42, 44, 53; Mark xiv. 36; Lk. xix. 41. 


eoakovobels. ‘‘ Being heard” or “hearkened to,” Luke xxii. 43; 
John xii. 28 (comp. Ps. xxii. 21, 24). 


dro ths edAaBelas. “ From his godly fear,” or “because of his reve- 
rential awe.” The phrase has been explained in different ways. 
The old Latin renders “‘ exauditus a metu,” and some Latin Fathers 
and later interpreters explain it to mean ‘‘ having been freed from the 
fear of death.” The Greek might perhaps be made to bear this sense, 
though the mild word used for “ fear” is not in favour of it; but the 
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rendering given above, meaning that His prayer was heard because 
of His awful submission (pro sud reverentid, Vulg.), is the sense in 
which the words are taken by all the Greek Fathers. Amd may cer- 
tainly mean “because of” as in Lk. xix. 3, “He could not because 
of (amo) the crowd”; xxiv. 41, ‘‘disbelieving because of (aro) their 
joy” (comp. John xxi. 6; Acts xxii. 11, &.). The word rendered 
“feared” is evAd@ea which means “reverent fear,” or “reasonable 
shrinking,” as opposed to terror and cowardice. The Stoics said that 
the wise man could thus cautiously shrink (evAaBetoGar), but never 
actually be afraid (¢oBei@a). Other attempts to explain away the 
passage arise from the Apollinarian tendency to deny Christ’s perfect 
manhood: but He was ‘perfectly man” as well as “truly God.” He 
was not indeed “saved from death,” because He had only prayed that 
‘‘the cup might pass from Him” if such were His Father’s will (Gey 
but he was “saved owt of (éx) death” by being immediately strengthened 
by the Angel of the Agony and by being raised on the third day, so 
that ‘“‘He saw no corruption.” For the word evAd8ea, “piety” or 
“reverent awe,” see xii. 23. 


8. Kalrep dy vids. “Son though He was,” so that it might have - 
been thought that there would be no need for the great sacrifice ; no 
need for His learning obedience from suffering. 


thabev...tiv imaxory. ‘He learnt His obedience.” The stress is 
not on His “learning” (of course as a man), but the whole expression 
is taken together, ‘‘He learnt from the things which He suffered”’; 
in other words ‘“ He bowed to the experience of absolute sub- 
mission.” ‘‘The things which He suffered” refer not only to the 
Agony and the Cross, but to the whole of the Saviour’s life. Some 
of the Fathers stumbled at this expression. Theodoret calls it 
hyperbolical ; St Chrysostom is surprised at it; Theophylact goes 
so far as to say that here Paul (for he accepts the traditional au- 
thorship) “for the benefit of his hearers used such accommodation 
(oixovouulay) as obviously to say some unreasonable things.” All 
such remarks would have been obviated if these fathers had borne 
in mind that, as St Paul says, Christ “counted not equality with 
God a thing at which to grasp” (Phil. ii. 6). Meanwhile pas- 
sages like these, of which there are several in this Epistle, are 
valuable as proving how completely the co-equal and co-eternal Son 
“emptied Himself of His glory.” Against the irreverent reverence of 
the Apollinarian heresy (which denied Christ’s perfect manhood) and 
the Monothelite heresy (which denied His possession of a human will), 
this passage and the earlier chapters of St Luke are the best bulwark. 
The human soul of Christ’s perfect manhood “learned” just as His 
human body grew (Lk. ii. 52). On this learning of ‘“ obedience” see 
Is. 1. 5, ‘I was not rebellious.” Phil. ii. 8, ‘‘ being found in fashion 
as a man he became obedient (vmjxoos) unto death.” 


éraQev. The paronomasia ‘‘he learnt (€uadev) from what He suf- 
fered (érafev)” is one of the commonest in Greek literature, and 
originated the proverb padjpara mabjuara. For other specimens of 
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this play of sound see Lk. xxi. 11, Nwol...douuol; Acts xvii. 25, gwhy 
kat mvonv; Rom. i. 29, 31, Povov, povov...acuvérous, dovybérous. For 
the use of paronomasia in St Paul see my Life of St Paul, 1. 628. 


9. TedevwGets. Having been brought to the goal and consummation 
in the glory which followed this mediatorial work. See ii. 10, and 
comp. Lk. xiii, 32, ‘‘the third day I shall be perfected.” 


aitios. ‘* The cause.” 


cetnplas aiwviov. It is remarkable that the epithet aldyios is here 
alone applied to the substantive “salvation.” 


trakovove...caTypias. In an author so polished and rhetorical 
there seems to be an intentional force and beauty in the repetition 
in this verse of the two leading words in the last. Christ prayed to 
God who was able to ‘‘save’’? Him out of death, and He became the 
cause of “eternal salvation” from final death ; Christ learnt ‘‘obedi- 
ence” by His life of self-sacrifice, and He became a Saviour to them 
that “obey”? Him, 


10. mpocayopsvdels, “saluted” or “addressed by God as.” This 
is the only place in the N. T, where the verb occurs, 


Kata tiv togw Medxuoedéx. We should here have expected the 
writer to enter at once on the explanation of this term. But he once 
more pauses for a solemn exhortation and warning. These pauses, 
and landing-places (as it were), in his argument cannot be regarded 
as mere digressions. There is nothing that they less resemble than 
St Paul’s habit of ‘“‘going off at a word,” nor is the writer in the 
least degree “hurried aside by the violence of his thoughts.” Com- 
mentators who indulge in such criticisms shew an entire lack of 
the critical sense. There is in this writer a complete absence of all 
the hurry and impetuosity which characterise the style of St Paul. 
His movements are not in the least like those of an eager athlete, 
but (as I have said) resemble the stately walk of some Oriental Sheykh 
with all his robes folded around him. He is about to enter on an 
entirely original and far from obvious argument, which he felt would 
have great weight in checking the tendency to look back to the rites, 
the splendours and the memories of Judaism, He therefore stops 
with the calmest deliberation, and the most wonderful skill, to pave 
the way for his argument by a powerful mixture of reproach and 
warning—which assisted the object he had in view, and tended to 
stimulate the spiritual dulness of his readers. 


11—14. CompnAINT THAT HIS READERS WERE SO SLOW IN THEIR 
SPIRItTUAL PROGRESS. 


11. TIlepi od, i.e. about Melchisedek in his typical character. There 
is no need to render this ‘‘of which matter” or to refer of to Christ. 


aroAvs tuiv 6 Adyos Kal Surepyrvevtos. ‘Respecting whom what I 
have to say is long, and hard of interpretation.” The word épunvevd- 
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uevos (whence comes the word ‘‘hermeneutics”) occurs in vii. 2, and 
is like dvovonros in 2 Pet, iii. 16. 


” 


yeydvare, “ye are become,” as in v. 12, vi. 12. They were not so 
sluggish at first, but are become so from indifference and neglect. 


vo8pot. Comp. Matt. xiii. 14, 15. Nwépds ‘‘dull” or “blunted” 
is the antithesis to déds ‘‘ sharp.” 


tais dkoais. The plur. is used because he is addressing many. 
* Axo) means ‘‘mental hearing.” Thus Philo says ofs dra ué& éorw axoat 
dé ovK éverouy. 


12. Sid rov xpévov. ‘On account of the time,” comp. ii. 9. Scholz 
wrongly rendered it “after so long a time.” ‘‘ Though you ought, 
By this time, to be teachers, considering how long a time has elapsed 
since your conversion.” The passage is important as bearing on the 
date of the Epistle. 


xpetav xere K.T-A. ‘* Ye again have need that some one teach you 
the rudiments of the beginning of the oracles of God.” It is uncertain 
whether we should read twa ‘‘that some one teach you,” or riva ‘that 
(one) teach you which are.” The difference in sense is not great, but 
perhaps the indefinite ‘some one” enhances the irony of a severe 
remark. For the word ‘‘ rudiments” see Gal. iv. 3, 9. 


t&v Aoylwy tod Geod. Here not the O. T. as in Rom. iii. 2. 


ydAaktos. So the young students or neophytes in the Rabbinic 
schools were called thinokoth “ sucklings.” Philo (De Agric. Opp. t. 
301) has this comparison of preliminary studies to milk, as well as 
St Paul, 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2. 


orepeds Tpodijs, ‘‘ solid food.” 
13. 6 petéxwv yddaxtos, “who feeds on milk.” 
amewpos, “inexperienced.” 


vymos. This is a frequent metaphor in St Paul, who also con- 
trasts “babes” (vj) with the mature (rédeor), Gal. iv. 3; 1 Cor. 
ii. 6; Eph. iv. 13, 14. We are only to be ‘‘ babes” in wickedness 
(1 Cor. xiv. 20). 


Néyou Sikarocivys, i.e. the Scriptures, and especially the Gospel 
(see 2 Tim. ili. 16; Rom. i. 17, ‘therein is the righteousness of God 
revealed”). The Hebrew 1)7¥ has almost the sense of adjOea. 


14. tedelwy. The solid food of more advanced instruction pertains 
to the mature or “ perfect.” 


dua tHv ew, ‘because of their habit,” i.e. from being habituated 
to it. This is the only place in the N. T. where this important word 
#éis habitus occurs. \ 


Ta alcOnripra, “their spiritual faculties.” It does not occur else- 
where in the N.T. 
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yeyupvacpéva, trained or disciplined by spiritual practice. The 
same phrase occurs in Galen De dignit. pulv. 3. 


SiaKpiow Kahod te Kal kaxov. Lit., ‘the discrimination of good 
and evil.” By ‘good and evil” is not meant ‘‘right and wrong,” 
because there is no question here of moral distinctions; but excellence 
and inferiority in matters of instruction. To the natural man the 
things of the Spirit are foolishness; it is only the spiritual man who 
can ‘‘distinguish between things that differ” and so ‘discriminate 
the transcendent” (1 Cor. ii. 14, 15; Rom. ii. 18; Phil. i. 9, 10). 
The phrase “to know good and evil” is borrowed from Hebrew (Gen. 
ii. 17, &.), and is used to describe the first dawn of intelligence 
(Is. vii. 15, 16). 


CHAPTER VI. 


7. é¢ atts. The ill-supported éx’ avriw is the common phrase 
in this sense. 


10. tis dydrnys NABCDE. The beautiful phrase of the rec. rod 
Komrou Ths aydrys is a gloss from 1 Thess. i. 3. 


14. Hi piv SABDE. MSS. vary between 7 phy (the classical 
affirmation), and e uy. This formula jurandi is used in the LXX. 
(Ezek. xxxiii, 27, &.), and perhaps comes from the Hebraic ed uy. 


Cu. VI, An ExuorTarIoN TO ADVANCE BEYOND ELEMENTARY CATE- 
cHETIcAL Instructions (1—3). A soLEmMN WARNING AGAINST THE 
Perit or Apostasy (4—8). A Worp or Encouragement AND 
Horr (9—12) rounpep on THE ImuurTaBiLity or Gop’s PromisEs 
(18—15), 10 WHICH THEY ARE EXHORTED TO HOLD rast (16—20). 


1. ddévres tov TiS dpxts Tod Xpiotod Adyov, “leaving the 
discourse of the beginning of Christ,” i.e. getting beyond, ceasing to 
speak of, the earliest principles of Christian teaching. He does not 
of course mean that these first principles are to be neglected, still less 
forgotten, but merely that his readers ought to be so familiar with 
them as to be able to advance to less obvious knowledge. 


hepwpeba, ‘‘let us be borne along,” as by the eurrent of a stream, 
The question has been discussed whether the Author in saying ‘let 
us” is referring to himself or to his readers, It is surely clear that 
he means (as in iy. 14) to imply both, although in the words “laying 
a foundation” teachers may have been principally in his mind. He 
invites his readers to advance with him to doctrines which lie beyond 
the range of rudimentary Christian teaching. They must come with 
him out of the limits of this Jewish-Christian Catechism, 


éml tiv teAMadtyTa. The “perfection” intended is the “full growth” 
of those who are mature in Christian knowledge (see v. 14). It does 
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not imply sinlessness. They ought not to be lingering among the ele- 
mentary subjects of catechetical instruction, which in great measure 
belonged no less to Jews than to Christians. 


pay wddw...kataBadAdpevor. There is no need for a foundation to 
be laid a second time. He is not in the least degree disparaging the 
importance of the truths and doctrines which he tells them to ‘‘leave,” 
but only urging them to build on those deep foundations the necessary 
superstructure. Hence we need not understand the Greek participle 
in its other sense of ‘‘ overthrowing.” 


Oepértov, ‘a foundation.” The subjects here alluded to probably 
formed the basis of instruction for Christian catechumens. They 
were not however exclusively Christian; they belonged equally to 
Jews, and therefore baptized Christian converts ought to have got 
beyond them. 


erayolas daé vecpav tpywv. Repentance is the first lesson of the 
Gospel (Mk. i. 15). ‘‘Dead works” are such as cause defilement, and 
require purification (ix. 14) because they are sinful (Gal. v. 19—21), 
and because their wages is death (Rom. vi. 23); but “the works of the 
Law,” as having no life in them (see our Article xiii.), may be in- 
cluded under the epithet. nak 


alorews eri Ocdv. This is also one of the initial steps in religious 
knowledge. How little the writer meant any disparagement of it may 
be seen from xi. 1, 2, 6. 


2. Barricpay SiSaxys. Not ‘doctrine of baptisms” as in A. V., 
but “teaching about ablutions.” The gen. Barr. is objective and the 
85. depends on deuéduov. That ‘‘ablutions” (ix. 10; Mk. vii. 3, 4) 
are meant, is clear both (1) from the use of the plural (which cannot 
be explained either physically of ‘‘triple immersion,” or spiritually of 
the baptisms of “water, spirit, blood”); and (2) because Bamricpds 
is never used of Christian baptism, but only Bdmricua. If, as we 
believe, the writer of this Epistle was Apollos, he, as an original 
adherent “of John’s baptism,” might feel all the more strongly that 
the doctrine of ‘“ablutions” belonged, even in its highest forms, to 
the elements of Christianity. Perhaps he, like Josephus (Antt. xviu1. 
5, § 2), would have used the word Barrios ‘a washing,” and not 
Bdrricua, even of John’s baptism. But the word probably implies 
the teaching which enables Christian catechumens to discriminate be- 
tween Jewish washings and Christian baptism. On the construction 
see Winer, pp. 240, 690. 


embeds te xepov. For ordination (Num, viii. 10, 11; Acts vi. 6, 
xiii. 2, 8, xix. 6, &c.), confirmation (Acts viii. 17), healings (Mk. 
xvi, 18), &c. Dr Mill observes that the order of doctrines here enume- 
rated corresponds with the system of teaching respecting them in the 
Acts of the Apostles—Repentance, Faith, Baptism, Confirmation, 
Resurrection, Judgement. 


dvarrdceds Te vekpav. These topics had been severally prominent 
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in the early Apostolic teaching (Acts ii. 38, iii. 19—21, xxvi. 20), 
Even the doctrine of the resurrection belonged to Judaism (Lk. xx. 
37, 88; Dan. xii. 2; Acts xxiii. 8). 


kal kpinatos aiwviov. The doctrine respecting that Sentence 
(kp’ua), whether of the good or of the evil, which shall follow the 
Judgement (xpicis) in the future life, Thig was also known under the 
Old Covenant, Dan. vii. 9, 10.—The surprise with which we first read 
this passage only arises from our not realising the Author’s meaning, 
which is this,—your Christian maturity (redevérys, vi. 1) demands 
that you should rise far above your present vacillating condition. 
You would have no hankering after Judaism if you understood the 
more advanced teaching about the Melchisedek Priesthood—that is 
the Eternal Priesthood—of Christ which I am going to set before you. 
It is then needless that we should dwell together on the topics which 
form the training of neophytes and catechumens, the elements of 
religious teaching which even belonged to your old position as Jews ; 
but let us enter upon topics which belong to the instruction of 
Christian manhood. The verse has its value and its warning for 
those who think that “Gospel” teaching consists exclusively in the 
iteration of threadbare shibboleths. We may observe that of these 
six elements of catechetical instruction two are spiritual qualities— _ 
repentance, faith; two are significant and symbolic acts—washings 
and laying on of handss two are eschatological truths—resurrection 
and judgement, 


3. TovTo Troujcopev. We will advance towards perfection. The 
MSS., as in nearly all similar cases, vary between ‘we will do” 
(NBKL) and “let us do” (ACDE). It is difficult to decide between 
the two, and the variations may often be due (1) to the-tendency ot 
scribes, especially in Lectionaries, to adopt the hortative form as being 
more edifying; and (2) to the fact that at this period of Greek the 
distinction in sound between roijpoouev and Toijowuev Was small, 


edvirep émitpémy 6 Oeds. These sincere and pious formulae became 
early current among Christians (1 Cor, xvi. 7; Jas. iv. 15), 


4—8. Tun Awrunnuss or Aposrasy, 


4. dp. An inference from the previous clauses. We must ad- 
vance, for in the Christian course stationariness means retrogres- 
sion—non progredi est regredi. 


dSivatov ydp tots x.t.X. We shall see further on the meaning of 
the word “impossible.” The sentence begins with what is called the 
accusative of the subject, ‘‘For as to those who were, &c., it is im- 
possible, &c.” We will first explain the particular expressions in 
these verses, and then point out the meaning of the paragraph as a 
whole. 


ama. The word, a favourite one with the writer, means ‘once for 
all.” It occurs more often in thig Epistle than in all the rest of the 
N.T. It is the direct opposite of rdw in ver. 6. 
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dhorioévras. “Illuminated” by the Holy Spirit, John i.9. Comp. x. 
26, 32; 2 Cor. iv. 4. In the LXX. “to illuminate” means ‘to teach” 
(2 Kings xii. 2). The word in later times came to mean ‘to baptize,” 
and puwriopds, even as early as the time of Justin Martyr (a.p. 150), 
becomes a technical term for ‘‘baptism,” regarded from the point of 
view of its results. The Syriac Version here renders it by “‘ baptized.” 
Hence arose the notion of some of the sterner schismatics—such as 
the Montanists and Novatians—that absolution was to be refused to 
all such as fell after baptism into apostasy or flagrant sin (Tertull. 
De Pudic. 20). This doctrine was certainly not held by St Paul 
(1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20), and is rejected by the Church of England 
in her xvith Article (and see Pearson, On the Creed, Art. x.). The 
Fathers (abandoning the view of St Cyprian in this respect for those 
of the Western Church and of St Augustine) deduced from this 
passage the unlawfulness of administering Baptism a second time; & 
perfectly right rule, but one which rests upon other grounds, and not 
upon this passage. But neither in Scripture nor in the teaching of 
the Church is the slightest sanction given to the views of the fanatics 
who assert that ‘‘after they have received the Holy Ghost they can no 
more sin as long as they live here.” It will be remembered that 
Cromwell on his deathbed asked his chaplain as to the doctrine of 
Final Perseverance, and on being assured that it was a certain truth, 
said, ‘Then I am happy, for I am sure that I was once in a state of 
grace.” : 


yevoapévous te K.7.A. These clauses may be rendered “having both 
tasted of...and being made...and having tasted.” It is not possible to 
determine which heavenly gift is precisely intended; perhaps it means 
remission, or regeneration, or salvation, which St Paul calls “God's 
unspeakable gift” (2 Cor, ix. 15); or, generally, ‘‘the gift of the Holy 
Ghost” (Acts x. 44—46). Calvin vainly attempts to make the clause 
refer only to ‘those who had but as it were tasted with their outward 
lips the grace of God, and been irradiated with some sparks of His 
Light.” This is not to explain Scripture, but to explain it away in 
favour of some preconceived doctrine. It is clear from 1 Pet. 11. 3 
that such a view is not tenable. 


perdxous...tvesparos dylov. The Holy Spirit worked in many 
diversities of operations (1 Cor. xii, 8—10). 


5. Kaddy yevorapévous Ocod pypa. ‘That the word of God is good.” 
The verb “taste,” which in the previous verse is constructed with 
the genitive (as in the classical Greek), is here followed by an ac- 
cusative, as is more common in Hellenistic Greek. It is difficult to 
establish any difference in meaning between the constructions, though 
the latter may imply something which is more habitual— feeding 
on.” But possibly the accusative is only used to avoid any entangle- 
ment with the genitive ‘‘of God” which follows it. There is however 
no excuse for the attempt of Calvin and others, in the interests of their 
dogmatic bias, to make ‘‘taste of” mean only ‘‘have an inkling of” 
without any deep or real participation; and to make the beauty (xaNév) 
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of the “utterance of God” in this place only imply its contrast to the 
rigour of the Mosaic Law. The metaphor means “to partake of,” 
and ‘“‘enjoy,” as in Philo, who speaks of one ‘¢who has quatfed much 
pure wine of God’s benevolent power, and banqueted upon sacred 
words and doctrines” (De proem. et poen. Opp. 1. 428). Philo also 
speaks of the utterance (jjua) of God, and of its nourishing the soul 
like manna (Opp. 1. 120, 564). The references to Philo are always 
to Mangey’s edition. The names of the special tracts and chapters 
may be found in my Early Days of Christianity, 11. 541—543, and 
passin. 


Suvdpers te weAAovros aldves. Here again it is not easy to see 
what is exactly intended by ‘the powers of the Future Age.” If the 
Future Age be the Olam habba of the Jews, i.e. the Messianic age, 
then its ‘‘powers” may be as St Chrysostom said, ‘the earnest of the 
Spirit,” or the powers mentioned in ii. 4; Gal. iii. 5. If on the other 
hand it mean “the world to come” its ‘“powers” bring the foretaste of 
its glorious fruition. 

Tt will, then, be seen that we cannot attach a definitely certain or 
exact meaning to the separate expressions; on the other hand nothing 
can be clearer than the fact that, but for dogmatic prepossessions, no 
one would have dreamed of explaining them to mean anything less 
than full conversion. 


6. mapamerdvtas. The rendering “if they shall fall away” is 
one of the most erroneous translations in the A. V, The words 
can only mean ‘‘and have fallen away” (comp. ii. 1, ili. 12, x. 26, 
29), and the position of the participle gives it tremendous force. It 
was once thought that our translators had here been influenced by 
theological bias to give such a rendering as should least conflict with 
their Calvinistic belief in the ‘‘indefectibility of grace” or in ‘Final 
Perseverance”—i.e. that no converted person, no one who has eyer 
become regenerate, and belonged to the number of “the elect,” can 
ever fall away. It was thought that, for this reason, they had put 
this clause in the form of a mere hypothesis. It is now known how- 
ever that the mistake of our translators was derived from older 
sources (e.g. Tyndale and the Genevan) and was not due to bias. 
Calvin was himself far too good a scholar to defend this hypothetical 
view of the clause. He attempted to get rid of it by denying that 
‘the strong expressions in vers, 4, 5 describe the regenerate. He 
applies them to false converts or half converts who become reprobate 
—a view which, as we have seen, is entirely untenable. The falling 
away means apostasy, the worst kind of rapdrrwyua, the complete and 
wilful zenunciation of Christianity. Thus it is used by the LXX. 


to represent the Hebrew Syn which in 2 Chron. xxix. 19 they render 
by ‘ apostasy.” 


madw dvaxawifey els perdvorav. Denwo renovare. The verb dvaxau- 
vigew came to mean ‘‘to rebaptize.” If the earlier clauses seemed 
to clash with the Calvinistic dogma of the ‘indefectibility of grace,” 
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this expression seemed too severe for the milder theology of the 
Arminians. Holding—and rightly—that Scripture never closes the 
door of forgiveness to any repentant sinner, they argued, wrongly, 
that the “impossible” of ver. 4 could only mean ‘very difficult,” a 
translation which is actually given to the word in some Latin Ver- 
sions (perdificile). The solution of the difficulty is not to be arrived 
at by tampering with plain words. What the author says is that 
‘¢when those who have tasted the heavenly gift...have fallen away, 
it is impossible to renew them to repentance.” He does not say that 
the Hebrews have so fallen away; nor does he directly assert that 
any true convert can thus fall away; but he does say that when such 
- apostasy occurs and—a point of extreme importance which is con- 
stantly overlooked—so long as it lasts (see the next clause), a vital 
renewal is impossible. There can, he implies, be no second ‘‘ Second 
Birth.” The sternness of the passage is in exact accordance with 
x. 26—29 (comp. 2 Pet. ii. 20, 21); but ‘the impossibility lies merely 
within the limits of the hypothesis itself.” See our Article xvi. 


dvacravpotytas. ‘‘ While cructfying,” ‘‘crucifying as they are 
doing.” The right understanding of the whole passage depends on 
the meaning of these present participles in their contrast with the 
preceding aorist participles. Even the rigid Novatians did not refuse 
Divine forgiveness, but only Church absolution, to post-baptismal 
sins. At the Council of Nice the Novatian Bishop Acesius said that 
those who ‘sinned a sin unto death” could not indeed be admitted 
to the sacraments é\rlda 6é¢ ris ddéoews...rapd Tod Oeod exdéxeoOat. 
Socr. H.H. 1.10. Thus the words imply not only an absolute, but a 
continuous apostasy, for the participle is changed from the past into 
the present tense. While men continue in wilful and willing sin they 
preclude all possibility of the action of grace. So long as they cling 
deliberately to their sins, they shut against themselves the open door 
of grace. A drop of water will,-as the Rabbis said, suffice to purify 
a man who has accidentally touched a creeping thing, but an ocean 
will not suffice for his cleansing so long as he purposely keeps it held 
in his hand. There is such a thing as ‘doing despite unto the Spirit 
of grace ” (x. 29). 


éavtots. This is ‘the dative of disadvantage ”—‘‘to their own 
destruction.” 

We see then that this passage has been perverted in a multitude of 
ways from its plain meaning, which is, that so long as wilful apostasy 
continues there is no visible hope for it. On the other hand the pas- 
sage does not lend itself to the violent oppositions of old controversies. 
In the recognition that, to our human point of view, there does not 
appear to be such a thing as final dereliction, this passage and 
x, 26—29, xii. 15—17 must be compared with the passages which 
touch on the unpardonable sin, and the sin against the Holy Ghost 
(1 John v. 16; Matt. xii. 31, 32; comp. Is. vill. 21). On the other 
hand it is as little meant to be “a rock of despair” as ‘‘a pillow 
of security.” He is pointing out to Hebrew Christians with awful 
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faithfulness the fatal end of deliberate and insolent apostasy. But 
we have no right to suppose that he has anything in view beyond the 
horizon of revealed possibilities. He is thinking of the teaching and 
ministry of the Church, not of the Omnipotence of God. Even the 
stern Montanists and even the hard Novatians—though they denied 
all Church-absolution to deadly sins committed after baptism, did 
not pretend to deny the possibility of their receiving Divine forgive- 
ness. With men it is impossible that a camel should go through the 
eye of a needle, but “with God all things are possible” (Matt. xix. 
26; Mk. x. 23—27; Lk. xviii. 27). In the face of sin—above all 
of deliberate wretchlessness—we must remember that ‘God is not 
mocked” (Gal. vi. 7), and that our human remedies are then ex- 
hausted. On the other hand to close the gate of repentance against 
any contrite sinner is to contradict all the Gospels and all the 
Epistles alike, as well as the Law and the Prophets. 


mapaderypatlfovtas. Haposing Christ to scorn (comp. Matt. i. 19 
where the simple verb is used). 


7. Yq yap yi miutca. “For land which has drunk.” and of this 
kind, blessed and fruitful, resembles true and faithful Christians. 
The expression that the earth “drinks in” the rain is common 
(Deut. xi, 11). Comp. Virg. Hel. m1. 111, ‘sat prata biberunt.” For 
the moral significance of the comparison—namely that there is a 
point at which God’s husbandry seems to be rendered analy useless, 
—see Is. v. 1—6, 24. 


8U ods Kal yewpyetrar. ‘‘ For whose sake (propter quos, Tert.) it is in 
fact (xa) tilled’’—namely for the sake of the owners of the land. With 
the cai compare 1 Pet. ii. 8, els 6 kal éréOnoav. See Winer, p. 546, 


evdoylas. Gen. xxvii. 27, ‘‘a field which the Lord hath blessed.” 
Ps. lxv. 10, “thou blessest the increase of it.” 


8. exdhépovoa St axdvOas. “ But if it freely bear thorns,” Is. v. 6; 
Proy. xxiv. 31. This neglected land resembles converts who have 
fallen away. 


tprBdrous. The Latin tribuli (rpe?s, Body). Gen. iii. 18, &e. In 
N. T. only here, and Matt. vii. 16, 


addéxipos. The same word, in another metaphor, occurs in Jer. 
vi. 30. 

Kkatdpas éyyus. Lit., ‘near a curse.” Doubtless there is a reference 
to Gen. ili. 18. St Chrysostom sees in this expression a sign of 
merey, because he only says “near a curse.” ‘He who has not yet 
fallen into a curse, but has got near it, will also be able to get afar 
from it”; so that we ought, he says, to cut up and burn the thorns, 
and then we shall be approved. And he might have added that the 
older ‘‘curse” of the land, to which he refers, was by God’s mercy 
over-ruled into a blessing, 
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ys TO TéA0s els Katow. Lit., “whose end is for burning.” Comp. 
Matt. xiii, 80; Is. xliv. 15; ‘‘that it may be for burning.” It is 
probably a mistake to imagine that there is any reference to the 
supposed advantage of burning the surface of the soil (Virg. Georg. 1. 
84 sqq.; Pliny, H. NV. xvi. 39, 72), for we find no traces of such a 
procedure among the Jews. More probably the reference is to land 
like the Vale of Siddim, or ‘‘Burnt Phrygia,” or ‘‘the Solfatara,”—like 
that described in Gen. xix. 24; Deut. xxix. 23. Comp. Heb. x. 27. 
And such a land Judea itself became within a very few years of this 
time, because the Jews would not ‘break up their fallow ground,” 
but still continued to “sow among thorns.” Obviously the “whose” 
refers to the ‘‘land,” not to the ‘‘ curse.” 


9—12. Worps or EncovraGEMENT AND Hopnr. 


9. Ilemelopefa. Lit., “We have been (and are) convinced of.” 
Comp. Rom. xy. 14. 


dyarynrol. The warm expression is introduced to shew that his 
stern teaching is only inspired by love. This word and ddeAgol are 
often introduced to temper the severity of the sterner passages in the 
Epistles. ies 


Ta Kpelocova. Lit., “the better things.” I am convinced that the 
better alternative holds true of you; that your condition is, and your 
fate will be, better than what I have described. 


exopeva, owrnplas. ‘‘ Akin to salvation,” the antithesis to ‘near 
a curse,”” What leads to salvation is obedience (v. 9). 


e kal ottws AaAodpev. In spite of the severe words of warning 
which I have just used. Comp. x. 39. 


ottws. Asin verses 4—8, 


10. émAa0écbar. The aorist implies “to forget in a moment.” 
Comp. xi. 6,20. God, even amid your errors, will not overlook the signs 
of grace working in you. Comp. Jer. xxxi. 16; Ps. ix. 12; Am. viii. 7. 


Kal THs dydarns. “And your love.” The words rod xérov of the Tert. 
receptus should be omitted. They are probably a gloss from 1 Thess. 


i, 3. The passage bears a vague general resemblance to 2 Cor. viii. 
24; Col. i. 4. 


eis TO Svopa avtod. Which name is borne by all His children, 


Stakovijoavres Tots dylois Kal SuaKkovooyres. “In your past and pre- 
sent ministration to the saints,” i.e. to your Christian brethren. It 
used to be supposed that the title “the saints” applied especially to 
the Christians at Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 25; Gal. ii. 10; 1 Cor. xvi. 1). 
This is a mistake; and the saints at Jerusalem, merged in a common 
poverty, perhaps a result in part of their original Communism, were 
hardly in a condition to minister to one another. They were (as is 
the case with most of the Jews now living at Jerusalem) dependent in 
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large measure on the Chaluka or distribution of alms sent them from 
without. 


Staxovoovres. The continuance of their well-doing proved its sin- 
cerity; but perhaps the writer hints, though with infinite delicacy, 
that their beneficent zeal was less active than it once had been. 


11. émOvpodpev S8«.7.A. “But we long to see in you,” &e. 


tcacrov tpov. Here again in the emphasis of the expression 
we seem to trace, as in other parts of the Epistle, some individual 
reference, 


Tv avtiv...cmovdrv. He desires to see as much earnestness (2 
Cor. vii. 11) in the work of advancing to spiritual maturity of 
knowledge as they had shewn in ministering to the saints. 


ampos THY aAnpopoplav, i.e. with a view to your attaining this full 
assurance. Comp. x. 22, iii, 14. The word also occurs in 1 Thess. 
ino Colmi.2. 


dxpt tédovs. Till hope becomes fruition (iii. 6, 14). 


12. tva pr voOpol yévyobe. ‘That ye become not slothful” in the 
advance of Christian hope as you already are (v. 11) in acquiring 
spiritual knowledge. 


pupyrat. “ Dmitators,”? as in 1 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. v. 1; 1 Thess, 1. 
6, &e. 


Sid mlorews Kal paxpoOvplas. See ver. 15, xii, 1; Rom. li, 7 
MaxpoOvpla is often applied to the “longsuffering” of God, as in 
Rom. ii.4; 1 Pet. iii. 20; but is used of men in Col. i, 11; 2 Cor. vi. 6, 
&c., and here implies the tolerance of hope deferred. It is a different 
word from the ‘‘endurance” of xii. 1, x. 36 (uzroj0v7). 


KAnpovopobyrey. Partially, and by faith, here; fully and with the 
beatitic vision in the life to come. 


13. tO ydp’ABpadp. The “for” implies “ and you may feel abso- 
lute confidence about the promises; for,” &. Abraham is here only 
selected as ‘the father of the faithful” (Rom. iv. 13); and not as the 
sole example of persevering constancy, but as an example specially 
illustrious (Calvin). 

kat’ ovSeves elxev pelfovos dpooat. In the Jewish treatise Berachoth 
(f. 82. 1) Moses is introduced as saying to God, ‘‘Hadst thou sworn by 
Heaven and Earth, I should have said They will perish, and therefore 
so may Thy oath; but as Thou hast sworn by Thy great name, that 
oath shall endure for ever.” 


xa’ gavtod. Kard with the gen. of the person adjured is peculiar to 
Hellenistic Greek (Matt. xxvi. 63), In classical Greek cara only takes 
the gen. of acts or objects by which the oath is made, and the acc. of 
the person (or pds with the gen.). ‘‘ By myself have I sworn” (Gen. 
xxii. 16). ‘‘ God sweareth not by another,” says Philo, in a passage 
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of which this may be a reminiscence—“ for nothing is superior to 
Himself—but by Himself, Who is best of all” (De Leg. Alleg. 111. 72). 
There are other passages in Philo which recall the reasoning of this 
clause (Opp. 1. 622, x1. 30). 


14. Et piv. ‘In very truth.” A mixed and Hebraic form, used 
here alone (if the reading be correct) in the N.T, Comp. LXX.,2 Sam. 
xix. 85; Job xxvii. 3. 


eioyav evAoyyjow. The repetition represents the emphasis of the 
Hebrew, which gives the effect of a superlative by repeating the word 
twice. The construction is not known in classical Greek, though 
Lucian (who knew something of Christian writings) once uses iédp 
eldov. It is very common in the LXX., where it is used to represent 
the Hebrew absolute. Winer, p. 465. 


tAnbvve oe. In the Heb. and LXX. we have «I will multiply thy 
seed,” 


15. paxpobupryoas. “ Having patiently endured,” which may mean 
“by patient endurance.” The participles in this passage are really 
contemporaneous with the principal verbs. 


éréruxev. Gen. xv. 1; xxi. 5, xxii. 17, 18, xxv. 7, &¢.; John viii, 56, 
There is of course no contradiction to xi. ‘13, 39, which refers to a 
farther future and a wider hope. 


. 


16. dv@pwro. yép. Some MSS. read ev yap. But there is no 
subsequent dé, and it is better to omit uév. Winer, p. 719. 


kKatd Tod pelfovos. ‘By a greater.” The article is distributive, as 
also in 6 épkos. Gen. xxi, 23, xxiv, oy exkyilewo 0 == See he passage 
is important as shewing the lawfulness of Christian oaths (see our 
Article xxxix.), 


Kal mdons k.t.A. “ And an oath is to them an end of all gainsaying” 
(or ‘controversy’ as to facts) “with a view to confirmation.” It 
is meant that when men swear in confirmation of a disputed point 
their word is believed. There is an exactly similar passage in Philo, 
De sacr, Abel et Cain (Opp. 1. 181). 


17. & d. “On which principle” ; “in accordance with this human 
custom.” The relative might indeed be made to agree with 8pxw, but 
it seems better here to regard it as nearly equivalent to é¢’ 6 qua- 
propter. 


teptocdrtepov, i.e. than if he had not sworn. 

BovAdpevos. “Wishing.” 02dw is volo; Bothouae is malo, 

THs émayyedlas. “Of the promise.” The heirs of the promise 
were primarily Abraham and his seed, and then all Christians (Gal. 
iii. 29). 

7d dperdOerov. “TI am the Lord, I change not” (Mal. iii. 6. See 
too Is, xlvi..10, 11; Ps. xxxiii. 11; Jas, i, 17). His changeless 
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*‘decree” was that in Abraham’s seed all the nations of the world 
should be blessed. On the other hand the Mosaic law was mutable 
(vil. 12, xii. 27). 


eheritevoey Spy. ‘‘Intervened (interposed, or mediated) with an 
oath,” i.e. made His oath intermediate between Himself and Abra- 
ham. Philo, with his usual subtle refinements, observes that whereas 
our word is accredited because of an oath, God’s oath derives its credit 
because He is God. On the other hand, Rabbi Eleazer (in the second 
century) said “the word Not has the force of an oath,” which he 
deduced from a comparison of Gen. ix. 11 with Is. liy. 9; and there- 
fore a fortiori the word “yes” has the force of an oath (Shevuoth, 
f. 36.1). The word pecrevw occurs here only in the N. T. 


18. 8d Sto. Namely, by the oath and by the word of God. The 
Targums for “‘ By Myself” have “By My Word have I sworn.” 


adivaroy peicacbar Ody. St Clement of Rome says ‘* Nothing is 
impossible to God, except to lie” (Ep. ad Cor. 27). ‘God that cannot 
he” (Tit. i. 2. Comp. Num. xxiii. 19). 


TapakAnow, ‘encouragement. 


katapuydytes. As into one of the refuge-cities of old. Num. 
xxxyv. ll. 


éAmlSos. ‘‘The hope” is here (by a figure called metonymy) used 
for ‘‘the object of hope set before us as a prize” (comp. x. 23); “the 
hope which is laid up for us in heaven,” Col. i, 5. 


19. #s aykipay. An anchor seems to have been an emblem of Hope 
—being something which enables us to hope for safety in danger—from 
very early days (Aesch. Ayam. 488), and is even found as a symbol of 
Hope on coins. Clement of Alexandria tells us that it wag one of the 
few symbols which Christians wore on their signet-rings, and it is 
frequent in the Catacombs. The notion that this metaphor adds any- 
thing to the argument in favour of the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle, because St Paul too sometimes uses maritime metaphors, 
shews how little the most ordinary canons of literary criticism are 
applied to the Scriptures. St Paul never happens to use the metaphor 
of ‘an anchor,” but it might have been equally well used by a person 
who had never seen the sea in his life. 


“Or if you fear 
Put all your trust in God: that anchor holds.” 
Tennyson, Hnoch Arden. 


eloepxopnevny els TO Eorwtepov Tod Katrametacopatos. This expression 
is not very clear. The meaning is that the hawser which holds the 
anchor of our Christian hope passeth into the space which lies behind 
the veil, i.e. into the very sanctuary of Him who is “the God of 
Hope” (Rom. xv. 13). ‘The veil” is the great veil (Parocheth) which 
separated the Holy from the Holy of Holies (Ex. xxvi. 31—35,; 
Heb. x. 20; Matt, xxvii, 51, &c.), The Christian’s anchor of hope 
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is not dropped into any earthly sea, but passes as it were through the 
depths of the aerial ocean, mooring us to the very throne of God. 


“Oh! life as futile then as frail! 
What hope of answer or redress ?— 
Behind the veil! Behind the veil!” 
In Memoriam. 


The word xararéracua usually applies to this veil before the Holy of 
Holies, while c¢éAvpya (as in Philo) is strictly used for the outer veil. 


20. Sov mpdSpopos...clondAOev. Lit., ‘where a forerunner entered... 
Jesus”; or better “where, as a forerunner” (or harbinger), ‘‘Jesus 
entered.” I see no reason to depart from the normal force of the 
aorist by rendering it (as in the A.V.) ‘‘is entered,” which would rather 
require the perfect eice\jAvdev. The aorist calls attention to the 
single act, and is therefore, here, a vivid picture. 


imtp Hpav, “on our behalf.” This explains the introduction of the 
remark. Christ’s Ascension is a pledge that our Hope will be ful- 
filled. He is gone to prepare a place for us (John xiv. 2, 3). His 
entrance into the region behind the veil proves the reality of the 
hidden kingdom of glory into which our Hope has cast its anchor 
(Ahlfeld), This is evidently a prominent: thought with the writer 
(iv. 14, ix. 24). 


kara Thy Ta&w MeAxioedéx. Melchisedek resembled Christ in his two- 
fold rdés of kingly rank, and priestly office. By repeating this quota- 
tion, as a sort of refrain, the writer once more resumes the allusion of 
y.10, and brings us face to face with the argument to which he evidently 
attached extreme importance as the central topic of his epistle. In 
the dissertation which follows there is nothing which less resembles 
St Paul’s manner of “going off at a word” (as in Eph. v. 12—l1o, 
&c.). The warning and exhortation which ends at this verse, so far 
from being “a sudden transition” (or ‘‘a digression”) ‘by which 
he is carried from the main stream of his argument,” belongs essen- 
tially to his whole design. The disquisition on Melchisedek—for 
which he has prepared the way by previous allusions and with the 
utmost deliberation—is prefaced by the same kind of solemn strain 
as those which we find in ii. 1—3, iii, 12—14, xii. 15—17. So far 
from being ‘hurried aside by the violence of his feelings” into these 
appeals, they are strictly subordinated to his immediate design, and 
inwoven into the plan of the Epistle with consummate skill. “Hurry” 
and ‘“vehemence”’ may often describe the intensity and impetuosity 
of St Paul’s fervent style which was the natural outcome of his im- 
passioned nature; but faultless rhetoric, sustained dignity, perfect 
smoothness and elaborate eloquence are the very different character- 
istics of the manner of this writer. 


yevopevos, “haviny become,” as the result of His earthly life. 


els TOv aiova. The words come emphatically at the end, and as 
Dr Kay says strike the keynote of the next chapter (vii. 3, 16, 17, 21, 
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24, 25, 28). St Luke in the same way begins his Gospel and ends 
his Acts of the Apostles with a sonorous antispastus (~—-—~ éwevdj7 ep) 
and epitrite (~ —— -— d«whirws). 


CHAPTER VII. 


3. dhoporwpévos ABK. The less correct form dpouowwyévos is 
found in CDEL. 

ll. éf aitas NABCDE. The rec. has éw’ airy, K al. 

veyonobérntrar NABCD. Rec. vevosiobérnro. 

13. peréoxynxev followed by mpocésxnxev is probably an intentional 
paronomasia, and is well supported by the MSS. (NDEKL). mpdcecxev 
AC. 

14. epi tepéwy NABCDE. The epi iepwotvys of the rec, is an 
explanatory gloss. 

16. capklyys SABCDL. Corrected by copyists into the common 
word capxixys. See the note. 

17. paptupetrar NABDE. Ree. waprupe?. 


Cu. VII. Curist, As aN ETERNAL Higa Prizst arrerR THE ORDER 
oF MELCHISEDEE, IS SUPPRIOR To THE Luyiric Hien Prinsz. 


Historic reference to Melchisedek (1—3). His Priesthood typically 
superior to that of Aaron in seven particulars. i. Because even 
Abraham gave him tithes (46). ii. Because he blessed Abra- 
ham (7). iii. Because he is the type of an undying Priest (8). 
iv. Because even the yet unborn Levi paid him tithes, in the 
person of Abraham (9,10). v. Because the permanence of his 
Priesthood, continued by Christ, implied the abrogation of the 
whole Levitic Law (11—19). vi. Because it was founded on 
the swearing of an oath (20—22). vii. Because it is intrans- 
missible, never being vacated by death (23, 24). Summary and 
conclusion (25-—28). 


1. Ouros yap 6 Medxioedéx. All that is historically known of 
Melchisedek is found in three verses of the book of Genesis (xiv. 18, 
19, 20). In all the twenty centuries of sacred history he is only men- 
tioned once, in Ps. cx. 4. This chapter is a mystical explanation of 
the significance of these two brief allusions. It was not wholly new, 
since the Jews attached high honour to the name of Melchisedek, 
whom they identified with Shem, and Philo had already spoken of 
mie as a type of the Logos (De Leg. Alley. mt. 25, Opp. 
1. 102). 

BactAeds Barn. Salem is probably a town near Shechem. It is 
the same which is mentioned in Gen. xxxiii. 18 (though there the 
words rendered “‘to Shalem” may mean ‘‘in safety’), and in John 
iii. 23; and it is the Salumias of Judith iv, 4. This is the view of 
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Jerome, who in his Onomasticon places it eight miles south of 
Bethshean, The site is marked by a ruined well still called Sheikh 
Salim (Robinson, Bibl. Res. 11. 333). In Jerome’s time the ruins of 
a large palace were shewn in this place as ‘the palace of Melchisedek”’; 
and this agrees with the Samaritan tradition that Abraham had been 
met by Melchisedek not at Jerusalem but at Gerizim. The same 
tradition is mentioned by Eupolemos (Huseb. Praep. Evang. 1x. 17. 
See Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 237). The more common view has 
been that Salem is a shortened form of Jerusalem, but this is very 
improbable; for (1) only a single instance of this abbreviation has 
been adduced, and that only as a poetic license in a late Psalm which 
the LXX. describe as ‘‘A Psalm with reference to the Assyrian” 
(Ps. lxxvi. 2). (2) Even this instance is very dubious, for (a) the 
Psalmist may be intending to contrast the sanctuary of Melchisedek 
with that of David; or (8) even here the true rendering may be “ His 
place has been made in peace” as the Vulgate renders it. (3) Jeru- 
salem in the days of Abraham, and for centuries afterwards, was only 
known by the name Jebus. (4) The typical character of Melchisedek 
would be rather impaired than enhanced by his being a king at 
Jerusalem, for that was the holy city of the Aaronic priesthood of 
which he was wholly independent, being a type of One in whose 
priesthood men should worship the Father in all places alike if they 
offered a spiritual worship. We must then regard Salem as being a 
different place from Jerusalem, if any place at all is intended: For 
though both the Targums and Josephus (Antt. 1. 10, § 2) here identify 
Salem with Jerusalem, the Bereshith Rabba interprets the word Salem 
as an appellative, and says that ‘King of Salem” means “Perfect 
King,” and that this title was given to him because he was circumcised 
(see Wiinsche, Bibl. Rabbinica, Beresh. Rabba, p. 198). Philo too says 
“king of peace, for that is the meaning of Salem” (Leg. Alleg. 11. 25, 
comp. Is. ix. 6; Col. i. 20). Nothing depends on the solution of the 
question, for in any case the fact that ‘‘Salem” means ‘‘peace” or 
“peaceful”? is pressed into the typology. But the Salem near Sichem 
was itself in a neighbourhood hallowed by reminiscences scarcely less 
sacred than those of Jerusalem. Besides this connexion with the 
name of Melchisedek, it was the place where Jacob built the altar 
El-Elohe-Israel; the scene of John’s baptism; and the region in 
which Christ first revealed Himself to the woman of Samaria as the 
Messiah. 


tepeds Tod Qcod TOD tWicrov. The union of Royalty and Priesthood 
in the same person gaye him peculiar sacredness (‘‘He shall be a 
Priest upon His throne” (Zech, vi. 13). “Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, 
Phoebique sacerdos” (Virg. Aen. 111. 80 and Servius ad loc.). The 
expression ‘‘God most high” in Genesis is Hl Elién, and this was 
also a title of God among the Phoenicians, It is however certain 
that Moses meant that Melchisedek was a Priest of God, for though 
this is the earliest occurrence of the name Hl Elién it is afterwards 
combined with ‘‘Jehovah” in Gen. xiy. 22, and in other parts of the 
Pentateuch and the Psalms. There is no difficulty in supposing that 
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the worship of the One True God was not absolutely confined to the 
family of Abraham. The longevity of the early Patriarchs facilitated 
the preservation of Monotheism at least among some tribes of man- 
kind, and this perhaps explains the existence of the name Llidn 
among the Phoenicians (Philo Byblius ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. t. 10). 


6 cvvavtyoas k.T.A. Amraphel king of Shinar, with three allies, 
had made war on Bera king of Sodom with four allies, and had 
carried away plunder and captives from the Cities of the Plain. 
Among the captives was Lot. Abraham therefore armed his 318 
servants, and with the assistance of three Canaanite chiefs, Aner, 
Mamre, and Eshcol, pursued Amraphel’s army to the neighbourhood 
of Damascus, defeated them, rescued their prisoners, and recovered 
the spoil. The word here rendered ‘‘slaughter” (kor from kérrw 
“‘cut”) may perhaps mean no more than ‘‘smiting,” i.e. defeat. On 
his return the king of Sodom going forth to greet and thank Abraham 
met him at ‘the valley of Shaveh, which is the king’s dale,” a place 
of which nothing is known, but which was probably somewhere in the 
tribe of Ephraim near mount Gerizim. This seems to have been in 
the little domain of Melchisedek, for we are not told that ‘he went 
forth to meet”? Abraham, but only that (being apparently at the place 
where Bera met Abraham) he humanely and hospitably brought out 
bread and wine for the weary victors, and blessed Abraham, and 
blessed God for granting him the victory. In acknowledgement of 
this friendly blessing, Abraham ‘gave him tithes of all,” i.e. of all 
the spoils. 


edAoyyoas. Evidently as a priestly act. Gen. xiv. 19, 20. 


2. mparov. This seems to imply that of his two names or titles 
‘‘Melchisedek,” and ‘‘King of Salem,” the jirst means ‘King of 
Righteousness” and the second ‘‘King of Peace.” In a passage of 
mystic interpretation like this, however, the writer may intend to 
suggest that there is a direct connexion between the two titles, and 
that “Righteousness” is the necessary antecedent to ‘‘Peace,” as is 
intimated in Ps. Ixxii. 7, Ixxxy. 10. Comp. Rom. y. 1. 


épnvevopevos. The name Melchisedek may mean ‘King of 
Righteousness.” This is the paraphrase of the Targums, perhaps 
with tacit reference to Is. xxxii. 1, where it is said of the Messiah 
“Behold a king shall reign in righteousness.” (Comp. Zech. ix. 9; 
Jer. xxiii. 5.) In the Bereshith Rabba Tzedek is explained to mean 
Jerusalem with reference to Is. i. 21, ‘‘Righteousness lodged in it.” 
Josephus (Antt. 1.19, § 12; B. J. v1. 10) and Philo, however, render 
it Baoweds Olkacos. Later on in Jewish history (Josh. x. 3) we read of 
Adonizedek (‘Lord of righteousness”’) who was a king of Jerusalem. 
Apart from any deeper meaning ‘‘Righteousness” or ‘‘Justice” was 
one of the most necessary qualifications of Eastern Kings, who are 
also Judges. In the mystic sense the interpretation of the names 
Melchizedek and Salem made him a fit type of ‘‘the Lord our 
Righteousness” (Jer. xxiil. 6) and ‘“‘the Prince of Peace” (Is. ix. 6): 
and he was also a fit type of Christ because he was a Kingly Priest; 
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a Priest who blessed Abraham; a Priest who, so far as we are told, 
offered no animal-sacrifices ; and a Priest over whom Scripture casts 
“the shadow of Eternity.”” See Bishop Wordsworth’s note on this 
passage. 


Bacreds eipyvns. “The work of Righteousness shall be Peace, 
and the effect of Righteousness quietness and assurance for ever” 
(Is. xxxii. 17; Eph. ui. 14, 15, 17; Rom. v. 1. Comp. Philo Leg. 
Alleg. 111. 25, Opp. 1. 102). 


3. drdrap, duitep, dyeveahdynros, “without lineage” or “pedigree” 
as in ver. 6. The mistaken rendering “without descent” is ancient, for 
in consequence of it Irenaeus claims Melchisedek as one who had lived 
a celibate life (which in any case would not follow). The simple and un- 
doubted meaning of these words is that the father, mother, and lineage 
of Melchisedek are not recorded, so that he becomes more naturally 
a type of Christ. In the Alexandrian School, to which (whether he 
was Apollos or not) the writer of this Epistle belonged, the custom of 
allegorising Scripture had received an immense development, and the 
silence of Scripture was regarded as the suggestion of mysterious 
truths, The Jewish interpreters naturally looked on the passage 
about Melchisedek as full of deep significance because the Psalmist 
in the 110th Psalm, which was universally accepted as a Psalm 
directly Messianic (Matt. xxii. 44), had found in Melchisedek a Priest- 
King, who, centuries before Aaron, had been honoured by their great 
ancestor, and who was therefore a most fitting type of Him who was 
to be “a Priest upon his Throne.” The fact that he had no recorded 
father, mother, or lineage enhanced his dignity, because the Aaronic 
priesthood depended exclusively on the power to prove direct descent 
from Aaron, which necessitated a most scrupulous care in the pre- 
servation of the priestly genealogies. (See Hzra ii. 61, 62; Nehem. 
vii. 63, 64, where families which could not actually produce their 
pedigree are excluded from the priesthood.) Moreover this was par- 
ticularly remarkable in the Book of Genesis where the genealogy of 
all the leading characters is given, and where they form the frame- 
work of the Book, as Ewald has observed. The idiom by which 
a person is said to have no father or ancestry when they are not 
recorded, or are otherwise quite unimportant, was common to Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew. In a Greek tragedy “Ion” calls himself ‘‘mother- 
less” when he supposes that his mother is a slave (Eurip. Ion, 850). 
Scipio said scornfully to the mob of the Forum “St! taccte quibus 
nec pater nee mater est” (Cic. De Orat. 11. 64). Horace calls himself 
“a man nullis majoribus ortus” (Hor. Sat.1. 6.10). In the Bere- 
shith Rabba we find the rule ‘“‘a Gentile has no father,” i.e. the 
father of a proselyte is not counted in Jewish pedigrees. Further 
the Jews mystically applied the same sort of rule which holds in legal 
matters which says “ that things not producible are regarded as non- 
existent.” Hence their kabbalistic interpretation of particulars not 
mentioned in Scripture. From the fact that Cain’s death is nowhere 
recorded in Genesis, Philo draws the lesson that evil never dies among 
the human race; and he calls Sarah “‘motherless”’ because her mother 
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is nowhere mentioned. There is then no difficulty either as to the 
idiom or its interpretation. 


dpytep. The mention of this particular may seem to have no 
bearing on the type, unless a contrast be intended to the Jewish 
Priests who were descended from Elisheba the wife of Aaron (Ex. 
vi. 23). But ‘Christ as God has no mother, as man no Father.” 
The primitive Church neither used nor sanctioned the name Qeordxos 
‘‘Mother of God” as applied to the Virgin Mary. 


dyeveadoyntos. ‘‘ Without a genealogy.’ Melchisedek has no re- 
corded predecessor or successor. Bishop Wordsworth quotes ‘‘Who 
shall declare His generation?” which however is not the meaning of 
the Hebrew. 


pyre dexyv jnepov K.t.A. The meaning of this clause is exactly 
the same as that of the last—namely that neither the birth nor death 
of Melchisedek is recorded, which makes him all the more fit to be a 
type of the Son of God. Dean Alford’s remark that it is ‘‘almost 
childish” to suppose that nothing more than this is intended, arises 
from imperfect familiarity with the methods of Rabbinic and Alex- 
andrian exegesis. The notion that Melchisedek was the Holy Spirit 
(which was held by an absurd sect who called themselves Melchi- 
sedekites); or “the Angel of the Presence”; or ‘‘God the Word, 
previous to Incarnation”; or ‘“‘the Shechinah”; or “the Captain of 
the Lord’s Host”; or ‘‘an Angel”; or ‘‘a reappearance of Enoch”; or 
an ‘‘évodpxwots of the Holy Ghost”; are, on all sound hermeneutical 
principles, not only ‘‘almost” but quite “childish.” They belong to 
methods of interpretation which turn Scripture into an enigma and 
neglect all the lessons which result so plainly from the laws which 
govern its expression, and the history of its interpretation. No 
Hebrew, reading these words, would have been led to these idle and 
fantastic conclusions about the superhuman dignity of the Canaanite 
prince in himself, and apart from his purely typical character. If the 
expressions here used had been meant literally, Melchisedek would 
not have been a man, but a Divine Being—and not the type of one. It 
would then have been not only inexplicable, but meaningless, that in 
all Scripture he should only have been incidentally mentioned in three 
verses of a perfectly simple and straightforward narrative, and only 
once again alluded to in the isolated reference of a Psalm written 
centuries later. The fact that some of these notions about him may 
plead the authority of great names is no more than can be said of 
thousands of the absolute, and even absurd, misinterpretations in 
the melancholy history of slowly-corrected errors which passes under 
the name of Scripture exegesis. Less utterly groundless is the belief 
of the Jews that Melchisedek was the Patriarch Shem, who, as they 
shewed, might have survived to this time (Avodath Hakkodesh, mt. 20, 
&c. and in two of the Targums). Yet even this view cannot be correct; 
for if Melchisedek had been Shem (1) there was every reason why he 
should be called by his own name, and no reason whatever why his 
name should be suppressed; and (2) Canaan was in the territory of 
Ham’s descendants, not those of Shem; and (3) Shem was in no sense, 
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whether mystical or literal, ‘“‘without pedigree.” Yet this opinion 
satisfied Lyra, Cajetan, Luther, Melanchthon, Lightfoot, &c. 

Who then was Melchisedek? Josephus and some of the most learned 
fathers (Hippolytus, Eusebius, &c.), and many of the ablest modern 
commentators, rightly hold that he was neither more nor less than what 
Moses tells us that he was—the Priest-King of a little Canaanite town, 
to whom, because he acted as a Priest of the True God, Abraham gaye 
tithes; and whom his neighbours honoured because he was not sensual 
and turbulent as they were, but righteous and peaceful, not joining in 
their wars and raids, yet mingling with them in acts of mercy and 
kindness. How little the writer of this Epistle meant to exaggerate 
the typology is shewn by the fact that he does not so much as allude to 
the ‘‘bread and wine’’ to which an unreal significance has been attached 
both by Jewish and Christian commentators. He does not make it (as 
the Jews do) in any way a type of the shewbread and libations; or an 
offering characteristic of his Priesthood; nor does he make him (as 
Philo does) offer any sacrifice at all. How much force would he haye 
added to the typology if he had ventured to treat these gifts as 
prophecies of the Eucharist, as some of the Fathers do! His silence 
on a point which would have been so germane to his purpose is 
decisive against such a view. As regards the ure we may observe 
that as in Modern Greek yu) has become thé invariable negative with 
participles, so we find a tendency in this direction in Hellenistic 
Greek. Here for instance though the reference is to one person, the 
attribute implied by the participle is ascribed only in conception. 
Comp. Lk. vil. 33, édjAvdev “lwdvyns unre écOlwv...unte mlywv. See 
Winer, p. 607. 


Ahpoporwpévos SE TO vid rod Veod, “having been likened to the Son 
of God,” i.e, having been invested with a typical resemblance to 
Christ. The expression explains the writer’s meaning. It is a com- 
bination of the passage in Genesis with the allusion in Ps. ex., 
shewing that the two together constitute Melchisedek a Divinely 
appointed type of a Priesthood received from no ancestors and trans- 
mitted to ne descendants. The personal importance of Melchisedek 
was very small; but he is eminently typical, because of the sudden- 
ness with which he is introduced into the sacred narrative, and the 
subsequent silence respecting him. He was born, and lived, and 
died, and had a father and mother no less than any one else, but by 
not mentioning these facts, the Scripture, interpreted on mystic 
principles, “throws on him a shadow of Eternity: gives him a typical 
Eternity.” The expressions used of him are only literally true of 
Him whose type he was. In himself only the Priest-prince of a little 
Canaanite community, his venerable figure was seized upon, first by 
the Psalmist, then by the writer of this Epistle, as the type of an 
Eternal Priest, As far as Scripture is concerned it may be said of 
him, that ‘he lives without dying, fixed for ever as one who lives by 
the pen of the sacred historian, and thus stamped as a type of the 
Son, the ever-living Priest.” 


cis TO Stinvexés, in perpetwum. 
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4. QOcewpetre 82, “‘ Now contemplate spiritually.” 


myAlxos obros. Here begin the seven particulars of the typical 
superiority of Melchisedek’s Priesthood over that of Aaron. Firsr. 
Even Abraham gave him tithes. 


@ kal Sexdrny K.7.A. The xal must not be connected with 'ASpadu 
by trajection (hyperbaton), but emphasises the act of giving or tithe, 
See Winer, p. 701. : 


6 watpidpxys. There is great rhetorical force in the order of the 
original, ‘‘to whom even Abraham gave a tithe out of his best spoils— 
~ he the patriarch.” Here not only is the ear of the writer gratified by 
the sonorous conclusion of the sentence with an Ionicus a minore 
patriarchés; but a whole argument about the dignity of Abraliam is 
condensed into the position of one emphatic word. The word in the 
N. T. occurs only here and in Acts ii, 29, vii. 8, 9. 


ek tav dxpobivlwy, ‘‘from the spoils.” The word properly means 
that which is taken from the top of a heap (dxpos, is); hence some 
translate it ‘‘the best of the spoils,” and Philo describes the tithe 
given by Abraham in similar terms. But this is to press too much 
the derivation of the word. 


5. teparelav. Defined by Aristotle to mean ‘care concerning the 
gods.” 


dmoSexatoiy. The Priests only took tithes of the people indirectly, 
through the agency of the Levites. Delitzsch argues that after the 
Exile the Priests collected the tithes themselves. It cannot however 
be proved that the Priests themselves tithed the people. This was 
done by the Levites, who gave the tithe of their tithes to the priests, 
Num. xviii. 22—26, Nehem. x. 88. There is however no real dif- 
ficulty about the expression, for the Priests might tithe the people, as 
Jewish tradition says that they did in the days of Ezra; and (2) Qui 
facit per alium facit per se. There is therefore no need to alter ‘‘the 
people” (adv) into Levi (Aeviv), The Priests stood alone in receiving 
tithes and giving none. 


é«k THs 6ogvos. A Hebrew expression, Gen. xxxv. 11. 


6. 6 8 px yeveadoyovpevos. Ov, which might have been here expect- 
ed, would simply state the fact. The uw is practically here a stronger 
negative because it denies the very conception. Comp. Lk. i. 20, cal 
éoy...un Ouvdwevos Aadjoa. John vii. 49, 6 dxos otros 6 wy yyvdokwy 
Tov vouov. 

evdoynxev, ‘Sand hath blessed.’” Sxconp point of superiority. The 
perfects imply that the acts are regarded as permanent and still 
continuous in their effects, in accordance with the writer’s manner of 
regarding Scripture as a living and present entity. 


7. wd Tov Kpelrrovos, i.e, the inferior is blessed by one who is 
(pro hac vice or quoad hoc) the Superior, Hence blessing was one of 
the recognised priestly functions (Num, vi. 23—26). 


HEBREWS & 
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8. Kal oS. As things now are; while the Levitic priesthood still 
continues. 


droOvycKovtes dvOpwror, “weak dying men ”__men who are under 
liability to die (comp. verse 23), as in the lines 


“He preached as one who ne’er should preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men.” 


The word év@pwro implies men in their mortal frailty. 


érv f49, i.e. he stands as a living man on the eternal page of 
Scripture, and no word is said about his death; so far then as the 
letter of Scripture is concerned he stands in a perpetuity of mystic 
life. This is the Tarrp point of superiority. 


9. os eros elaretv, ‘‘so to speak”; shewing the writer’s conscious- 
ness that the expression is somewhat strained, especially as even 
Isaac was not born till 14 years later. The phrase is classic, and is 
common in Philo, but is the only example of the adverbial infinitive 
in the N.T. (Winer, p. 399), and the only instance in which ws ex- 
presses design (id. p. 563). Theophylact says it may mean either 
é&v ouvrouw eirev or Wy’ otrws edrw, The latter is clearly the meaning 
here. : 


Acvels...8eSexarwrat, ‘ Levi...hath been tithed.” This is the Fourta 
point of superiority. 


11. Et pev ovv x... At this point begins the a fortiori argument 
which occupies the next nine verses. ‘“ Perfection” (compare the 
verb in ix. 9, x. 1, 14, xi. 40) means power of perfectionment, capacity 
to achieve the end in view; but this was not to be attained through 
the Levitic priesthood. The Firrx point of superiority is that the 
Melchisedek Priesthood implies the abrogation of the Levitic, and of 
the whole law which was based upon it. 


én’ aris, “for on the basis of it.” The writer regards the Priest- 
hood rather than the Law as constituting the basis of the whole 
Mosaic system; so that into this slight parenthesis he really infuses 
the essence of his argument. The Priesthood is obviously changed. 
Tor otherwise the Theocratic King of Ps. cx. would not have been 
called ‘‘a Priest after the order of Melchisedek” but ‘after the order of 
Aaron,” Clearly then ‘‘ the order of Aaron” admitted of no attain- 
ment of perfection through its means. But if the Priesthood was 
thus condemned as imperfect and inefficient, the Law was equally 
disparaged as a transitory institution. Righteousness did not ‘‘come 
by the Law”; if it could so have come Christ would have died in 
vain (Gal, ii, 21. Comp. Heb, x. 1—14), 


6 Aads...vevopolérnrar. As vou. takes the dat. (LXX.) the noun 
which denotes the person becomes the subject of the passive verb. 
Winer, p. 326. 


tls ru xpela. We may supply either jy or dv qv. There could be 
no need, since none of God’s actions or dispensations are superfiuous. 
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Erepov...tepéa. Not ‘another priest” as in A. V, (which would have 
required d\Xov) but “a different priest.” 

kal ov...A€yeoBar, “and that he should not be said (viz. in Ps, ex. 4) 
to be after the order of Aaron.”’ If the ov seem harsh (instead of su) 
in this construction, we may with Winer (p. 605) join the ov to xara 
Thy tazw, “and be called ‘not after the order of Aaron.’” That 
AéyecGar does not here mean eligi is clear from ver, 13. 


12, perarbenévns. He here uses the comparatively mild and 
delicate term “‘being transferred.’’ When he has prepared the mind 
of his readers by a little further argument, he substitutes for merd- 
Geots the much stronger word “annulment” (d0érnots, ver. 18). It 
is a characteristic of the writer to be thus careful not to shock the 
prejudices of his readers more than was inevitable. His whole style 
of argument, though no less effective than that of St Paul in its own 
sphere, is more conciliatory, more deferential, less vehemently ico- 
noclastic. His relation to St Paul is like that of Melanchthon to 
Luther. 

e€ dvdy«xyns. The Law and the Priesthood were so inextricably 
united that the Priesthood could not be altered without disintegrating 
the whole complex structure of the Law. 


13. peréoynkev, “hath had part in.” The expression seems to 
be designedly indirect, with reference to the Virgin birth. 


ovdels. Sacerdotal privileges were exclusively assigned to the tribe 
of Levi (Deut. x.8; Num. iii, 5—8). The attempt of King Uzziah, 
who was of the tribe of Judah, to assume priestly functions, had been 
terribly punished (2 Chron. xxvi. 3, 19). 


14. mpddnrov, “known to all.” The word mpédndov occurs in 
1 Tim. y. 24, 25. The delicate shades of difference between peréc- 
XNKEV...1poséegxXnKev, Tpodndrov...kKaTddyrov shew the careful elaboration 
of the style. 

avaréradkev, “hath sprung.” The verb is used generally of the sun 
rising (Mal. iv. 2; Lk. xii. 54; 2 Pet. i. 19), but also of the springing 
up of plants (Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12, &c.). Hence the LXX. choose the 
word ’Avaro\n, which usually means sunrise, to translate the Messianic 
title of “ the Branch,” 

é€ *IovSa. Gen. xlix. 10; Is. xi. 1; Lk, iii. 33. ‘*The Lion of the 
tribe of Judah,” Rey. v. 5. 

6 Kuptos tpev. This is the first time that we find this expression 
in the N. T. standing alone as a name for Christ. It is from this 
passage that the designation so familiar to Christian lips is derived. 

mepl iepéwv, ‘concerning priests,” a better reading than the one 
followed by the A. V. wepl lepwatvys. Uzziah, of the tribe of Judah, 
king though he was, had been punished by lifelong leprosy for 
usurping the functions of the tribe of Levi. 

ér. So ézc is used to strengthen a comparative in Phil. i. 9. 
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15. KxatdSyArov. The word used is stronger than mpodn)ov in ver. 
14 and does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. The change of the Law 
can be yet more decisively inferred from the fact that Melchisedek is 
not only a Priest of a different tribe from Levi, but a priest con- 
stituted in a wholly different manner, and even—as he might have 
said—out of the limits of the Twelve tribes altogether; and yet a 
Priest was to be raised after his order, not after that of Aaron. 


ei. Followed by the present indicative ef means ‘‘if”’ (as is the case), 
ie. “ seeing that.” 


16. kata vopov évrodns capklyyns. Rather, “in accordance with 
the law of a fleshen (i.e. earthly) commandment.” Neither this 
writer, nor even St Paul, ever called or would have called the Law 
“carnal” (capxcxés), a term which St Paul implicitly disclaims when 
he says that the Law is ‘‘spiritual” (Rom. vii. 14); but to call it 
‘* fleshen” (cdpxwos) is merely to say that it is hedged round with 
earthly limitations and relationships, and therefore unfit to be adapt- 
ed to eternal conditions. Its ordinances indeed might be called 
‘ordinances of the flesh” (ix. 10), because they had to do, almost 
exclusively, with externals. An attentive reader will see that even in 
the closest apparent resemblances to the language of St Paul there 
‘are differences in this Epistle. For instance his relative disparage- 
ment of the Law turns almost exclusively on the conditions of its 
hierarchy ; and his use of the word ‘‘flesh” and ‘‘fleshen,”’ refers not 
to sensual passions but to mortality and transience. 


yéyovev, ‘is become.” 


Coys dkataditov, ‘of an indissoluble life,” the life of a tabernacle 
which “could not be dissolved.” The word dxard\uros is not found 
elsewhere in the N.T. The Priest of this new Law and Priesthood is 
*‘the Prince of Life” (Acts iii. 15). 


17. paprupetrar, ‘he is testified of.” 
én. This serves the purpose of our modern marks of quotation. 


18. ’A@érnois. See note on ver. 12. Comp. Gal. iii. 15. 


ylverau, “there occurs” or “results,” in accordance with Ps. ex. 4. 


mpoayovons. Comp. 1 Tim. i. 18, v. 24. The ‘‘commandment” 
was only a temporary precursor of the final dispensation. 


évroAys. Most ancient and modern commentators understand this 
of the Mosaic Law in general. : 


Sia. Td adTAs dolevis Kal dvwdedés. These very strong expressions— 
almost as strong as any that St Paul has used—would have caused 
terrible offence to all Judaists had they been introduced suddenly. 
As it is they only occur incidentally in the midst of a sustained and 
powerful train of reasoning. The writer here shews how completely 
he is of the school of St Paul, notwithstanding the strength of his 
Judaic sympathies. For St Paul was the first who clearly de- 
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monstrated that Christianity involved the abrogation of the Law, and 
thereby proved its partial, transitory, and inefficacious character as 
intended only to be a preparation for the Gospel (Rom. viii. 3). The 
law was only the “tutor” or attendant-slave to lead men to Christ, 
or train their boyhood till it could attain to full Christian manhood 
(Gal. iii. 23, 24). It was only after the consummation of the Gospel 
that its disciplinary institutions became reduced to “weak and beg- 
garly rudiments” (Gal. iv. 9). 


19. ovdty...érekelwoev. This is illustrated in ix. 6—9. 


éreoaywyy St «.7.A. The better punctuation is “There results 
a disannulment of the preceding commandment on account of its 
weakness and unprofitableness—for the Law perfected nothing—but 
(there results) the superinduction of a better hope.” The latter 
clause is a nominative not to éredewoer, but to ylverac in ver. 18. 
The “better hope” is that offered us by the Resurrection of Christ ; 
and the whole of the New Testament bears witness that the Gospel 
had the power of “ perfecting,” which the Law had not. Rom. iii. 21; 
Eph. ii. 13—15, &c. 

20. Ka’ Scov ov xwpls dpxwportas. This is the SixrH point of 
superiority. He has lingered at much greater length over the Firrn 
than over the others, from the extreme importance of the argument 
which it incidentally involved. The oath on which the Melchisedek 
Priesthood was founded is that of Ps. cx. 4. For the common word 
opxos (as in vi. 17), he prefers the more sonorous opkwocta which 
means the same thing, but sounds more emphatic. 


21. oi pév ydp k.t.A., “these men have been made priests without an 
oath.” There is no mention of any oath of perpetuity in connexion 
with the Aaronic priesthood. 


cioly yeyovotes. This is merely the periphrastic perfect (sind 
geworden). 

22. Kpelrrovos Siabyxns. ‘By so much better was the covenant of 
which Jesus has been made surety.” The words—which might be 
taken as the keynote of the whole Epistle—should undoubtedly be 
rendered ‘“‘of a better covenant.” The Greek word dcadjxn is the 
rendering of the Hebrew Berith, which means a covenant. Of ‘tes- 
taments” the Hebrews knew nothing until they learnt the custom of 
“making a will” from the Romans. So completely was this the 
case that there is no word in Hebrew which means “a will,’’ and 
when a writer in the Talmud wants to speak of a “will,” he has to 
put the Greek word 6:a6%«y in Hebrew letters. The Hebrew berith is 
rendered dia@jxn in the LXX., and “covenant” by our translators 
at least 200 times. When we speak of the ‘“‘Old” or the “New 
Testament” we have borrowed the word from the Vulgate or Latin 
translation of St Jerome in 2 Cor. iii. 6. The only exception to this 
meaning of dia7xy in the N. T. is in ix, 15—17. Of the way in 
which Jesus is ‘‘a pledge” (2y-yvos) of this “better covenant,” see ver, 
25 and viii. 1, 6, ix. 15, xii. 24, The word éyyvos oceurs here alone 
in the N. T., but is found in Heclus, xxix. 15. 
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23. Koloipivn.t.r. “And they truly have been constituted priests 
many in number.” stg 


@avdrw. The vacancies caused in their number by the ravages of 
death required to be constantly replenished (Num. xx. 28; Exod. 
xxix. 29, 30). : 


24. 8 8é, “but He.” The A.V. ‘‘but this man” is not felicitous. 


dmapéBarov, “hath his priesthood unchangeable” (Oecumen. aredev- 
tyrov, Theoph. ddiddoxov, sempiternum Vulg.): a rendering which is 
more in accordance with usage than ‘“untransmissible,” ‘‘a priest- 
hood that doth not pass to another,” as it is rendered in the margin 
of our Revised Version. The rendering ‘‘not to be transgressed 
against,” or “inviolate” (intransgressibile, Aug.), is not tenable here. 
The word belongs to later Greek, is not found in the LXX., and here 
only in the N.T. This is the SzvenrH particular of superiority. I 
think it quite needless to enter into tedious modern controversies as 
to the particular time of Christ’s ministry at which He assumed His 
priestly office, because I do not think that they so much as entered 
into the mind of the author. The one thought which was prominent 
in his mind was that of Christ passing as our Great High Priest with 
the offering of His finished sacrifice into the Heaven of Heavens. 
The minor details of Christ’s Priestly work are not defined, and those 
of Melchisedek are passed over in complete silence. 


25. els 76 maytedés, i.e. ‘to the consummate end.” All the Apostles 
teach that Christ ‘‘is able to keep us from falling and to present 
us faultless before the presence of His glory” (Jude 24; Rom, viii. 34; 
John vi. 37—39). 


odtev. He saves them in accordance with His name of Jesus, 
“the Saviour.” Bengel. 


80 avtov. ‘No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 


els 7d evrvyxavew tmép, ‘to appear in the presence of God for us” 
(Heb. ix, 24). Philo also speaks of the Logos as a Mediator and 
Intercessor (Vit. Mos. 111. 16). , 

Having thus proved in seven particulars the transcendence of the 
Melchisedek Priesthood of Christ, as compared with the Levitic 
Priesthood, he ends this part of his subject with a weighty summary, 
into which, with his usual literary skill, he introduces by anticipation 
the thoughts which he proceeds to develop in the following chapters. ®& 


26. Tovodros yap. The “for” clinches the whole argument with 
a moral consideration. There was a spiritual fitness in this annul- 
ment of the imperfect Law and Priesthood, and the introduction of 
a better hope and covenant. So great and so sympathetic and so 
innocent a High Priest was suited to our necessities. There is 
much rhetorical beauty in the order of the Greek. He might have 
written it in the order of the English, but he keeps the word 
‘“‘Priest” by way of emphasis as the last word of the clause, and then 
substitutes High Priest for it. 
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Scvos. Heb. TDM, pure towards God (Lev. xx. 26, xxi. 1; Ps. xvi. 


10; Acts ii, 27). He bore “holiness to the Lord” not on a golden’ 
mitre-plate, but as the inscription of all His life as “the Holy One of 
God” (Mk. i. 24). 


dkakos, as regards men. Chrys. daréynpos, ovx Urovdos. Is. iii. 9. 


dplavros. Not stained, Is. lili, 9 (and as the word implies un- 
stainable), with any of the defilements which belonged to the Levitic 
priests from their confessed sinfulness. Christ was ‘‘ without sin ” 
(iv. 15); “without spot” (ix. 14; 1 Pet. i. 19). He “knew no sin” 
(2 Cor. v. 21). 


KeXoptopévos ad Tov dpaptwdav. “Having been separated from 
sinners.” The writer is already beginning to introduce the subject of 
the Day of Atonement on which he proceeds to speak. To enable 
the High Priest to perform the functions of that day aright the 
most scrupulous precautions were taken to obviate the smallest 
chance of ceremonial pollution (Ley. xxi. 10—15); yet even these 
rigid precautions had at least once in living memory been frustrated— 
when the High Priest Ishmael ben Phabi had been incapacitated from 
his duties because in conversing with Hareth (Aretas), Emir of Arabia, 
a speck of the Emir’s saliva had fallen upon the High Priest’s beard. 
But Christ was free not only from ceremonial pollution, but from 
that far graver moral stain of which the ceremonial was a mere 
external figure; and He had now been exalted above all contact with 
sin in the Heayen of Heavens (iv. 14). 


tndAdtepos. Having ‘‘ascended up far above all heavens’? (Eph. 
iv. 10). 


27. Kad’ ryépav. A difficulty is suggested by this word, because 
the High Priest did not offer sacrifices daily, but only once a year on 
the Day of Atonement. In any case the phrase would be a mere 
verbal inaccuracy, since the High Priest could be regarded as poten- 
tially ministering in the daily sacrifices which were offered by the 
inferior Priests; or the one yearly sacrifice may be regarded as 
summing up all the daily sacrifices needed to expiate the High Priest’s 
daily sins (so that ‘‘daily” would mean ‘“‘continually”). It appears 
however that the High Priest might if he chose take actual part in 
the daily offerings (Hx. xxix, 38, 44; Lev. vi. 19—22; Jos. B. J. v. 
5—7). It is true that the daily sacrifices and Miuchah or ‘‘meat 

“offering” had no recorded connexion with any expiatory sacrifices ; 
but an expiatory significance seems to have been attached to the 
daily offering of incense (Ley. xvi. 12, 13, LXX,; Yoma, f. 44. 1). 
Wieseler’s notion that there is any reference to the Jewish Temple 
built by Onias at Leontopolis is entirely baseless. Both Philo (De 
Spec. Legg. § 53) and the Talmud use the very same expression as the 
writer, who seems to have been perfectly well aware that, normally 
and strictly, the High Priest only offered sacrifices on one day in the 
year (ix. 25, x. 1, 3). The stress may be on the necessity. Those 
priests needed the expiation by sacrifice for daily sins; Christ did not. 
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epdirak, ‘once for all” (ix. 12, 26, 28, x. 10; Rom. vi. 10). Christ 
offered one sacrifice, once offered, but eternally sufficient. 


éavtéy. The High Priest was also the Victim, viii. 3, ix. 12, 14, 
25, x. 10, 12, 14; Eph. v. 2 (Liinemann). 


28. dvOpdrrovs, i.e. ordinary “human beings.” 
pera tov vépov. Namely, in Ps. ex. 4. 


TeTeAcLopévov, “who has been perfected.” The word “consecrated ” 
in our A.V. is a reminiscence of Ley. xxi. 10; Ex. xxix. 9. The 
“* perfected” has the same meaning as in ii. 10, v. 9. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. éml trois Aeyopévors. This is the undoubted reading for which 
év (A) is a (correct) explanatory gloss. 


6. rérvxey NADKL. The rec. has rérevye with B. Some MSS. 
have the correct Attic rerixnxe. 


8. avtovs NADK. avro’s BEL followed by the rec. and most 
editors, but not Weste. Hort. The atrods must be construed with 
Mend. but adrots with Néyer. 


Cu. VIII. Having compared the two Priesthoods, and shewn the 
inferiority of the Aaronic priesthood to that of Christ as “a 
High Priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek,”’ the writer 
now proceeds to contrast the two Covenants, After fixing the 
attention of his readers on Christ as the High Priest of the True 
Sanctuary (1—6) he shews that God, displeased with the diso- 
bedience of those who were under the Old Covenant, had by the 
prophet Jeremiah promised a New Covenant (7—9) which should 
be superior to the Old in three respects. i. Because the Law 
of it should be written on the heart (10). ii. Because it should 
be universal (11), and iii, because it should be a covenant of 
‘forgiveness (12). ‘The decrepitude of the Old Covenant, indicated 


by its being called ‘‘old,” is a sign of its approaching and final 
evanescence (13). 


1. Kepbddaror 8 .7.d. Rather than A.V., “the chief point in what 
we are saying is this.” The word xepddavov may mean, in its classical 
sense, “chief point,” and that must be the meaning here, because 
these verses are not a summary and they add fresh particulars to 
what he has been saying. Dr Field renders it “now to crown our 
present discourse”; because cepddacov émiBeiva, like fastigium impo- 
mere, is to crown a pillar with its capital, and a building with its 
coping-stone. Tyndale and Cranmer, “pyth.” 


tovovtov. ‘Such as I have described.” roade is prospective, ro.- 
cbros is retrospective. 
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exdOuorev, “‘sat”—a mark of preeminence (x. 11, 12, xii. 2). In St 
Stephen’s Vision our Lord appears standing to aid the Martyr. 

rov Opsvov. This conception seems to be the origin of the Jewish 
word Metatron (ueraOpéyios), a sort of Prince of all the Angels, near 
the throne. 

THs peyakwootvns év Tois ovpavois. A very Alexandrian expression. 
See note on i. 3. 


2. derovpyés. From this word (derived from ews, “ people,” 
and épyov, ‘“‘work”) comes our ‘‘liturgy.” 

trav dylov, “of the sanctuary.” This (and not “of holy things,” 
or “of the saints”) is the only tenable rendering of the word in this 
Epistle. 

xat. The “and” does not introduce something new; it merely 
furnishes a more definite explanation of the previous word. 

ris oKyvis THs dAndwis, “of the genuine tabernacle.” The word 
ddnOwds means ‘‘genuine,” and in this Epistle “ideal,” “ archetypal.” 
It is the antithesis not to what is spurious, but to what is material, 
secondary and transient. ’Adn6js is the opposite to wevdns, but 
dd Owes to K{Bdndos. So Christ Himself is the ‘“‘real”’ Vine, that which 
corresponds to the true idea, of which the Earthly Vine is only the 
transient symbol. The Alexandrian Jews, as well as the Christian 
scholars of Alexandria, had adopted from Plato the doctrine of Ideas, 
which they regarded as Divine and eternal archetypes of which 
material and earthly things were but the imperfect copies. They 
found their chief support for this introduction of Platonic views into 
the interpretation of the Bible in Ex. xxv. 40, xxvi. 30 (quoted in 
ver. 5). Accordingly they regarded the Mosaic tabernacle as a mere 
sketch, copy, or outline of the Divine Idea or Pattern. The Idea is 
the perfected Reality of its material shadow. They extended this 
conception much farther: 

‘‘What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like, more than on earth is thought?” 

The “genuine tabernacle” is the Heavenly Ideal (ix. 24) shewn to 
Moses. To interpret it of ‘the glorified body of Christ”’ by a mere 
verbal comparison of John ii, 19, is to adopt the all-but-universal 
method of perverting the meaning of Scripture by the artificial ela- 
borations and inferential afterthoughts of a scholastic theology. 


trngev. Lit., “‘fiaed.” 

ovK dvOpwmos. Not a mere human being, as Moses was. Comp. 
ix. 11, 24. 

3. Kablorarar. ‘Is appointed.” 

Sapa te kal Ovorlas. See note on v. 1. 

kal todrov. “That He too.” It would be better as in the R.V, to 
avoid introducing the word “man” which is not in the original, and 
to say ‘that this High Priest.” 
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6 mpocevéyxy. In Attic prose relatives with the conj. mood usually 
have dy, but this is sometimes omitted in the N.T., Jas. ii. 10, dors... 
Tnpnon; Matt. x. 33, doris dpvjonral me. It is essential to the concep- 
tion of a priest that he should have an offering,—the aorist denotes 
the one past act, not that there is a continual offering, or representa- 
tion of the offering. Christ’s offering is mainly the blood of this one 
sacrifice, ie. His vivifying life outpoured for, and imparted to, His 
people. The point is one of the extremest importance, and though the 
writer does not pause to explain what was the sacrifice which Christ 
offered as High Priest, he purposely introduces the subject here to 
prepare for his subsequent development of it in ix. 12, x. 5—7, 11, 12. 
Similarly St Paul tells us ‘‘Christ...hath given Himself for us, an 
offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour” (Eph. v. 2). 


4. el pty ody av. “Now if He were still on earth.” 


éml yys. His sanctuary must be a heavenly one, for in the earthly 
one He had no standpoint. 


v8’ dy jv tepeds. He would not even be so much as a Priest at all; 
still less a High Priest; for He was of the Tribe of Judah (vii. 14), 
and the Law had distinctly ordained that ‘‘no stranger, which is not 
of the seed of Aaron, come near to offer incense before the Lord’’ 
(Num. xvi. 40). ‘ 


dvTav Tav moordepdvTwy K.t.A. “ Since there are (already) those who 
offer their gifts according to the Law.’’ The writer could not possibly 
have used these present tenses if the Epistle had been written after 
the Fall of Jerusalem. Jewish institutions are, indeed, spoken of in the 
present tense, after the fall of Jerusalem, by Barnabas and Clement of 
Rome; but they are merely using an every-day figure of speech. In the 
case of the Epistle to the Hebrews the argument would have gained such 
indefinite force and weight in passages like this by appealing to a fact 
so startling as the annulment of the Mosaic system by God Himself, 
working by the unmistakable demonstrations of history, that no 
writer similarly circumstanced could possibly haye passed over such a 
point in silence, 


5. otriwes x.7.A. Namely, the priests—who are ministering in 
that which is nothing but a copy and shadow (x. 1; Col. ii. 17) of the 
heavenly things. The verb \arpevew usually takes a dative of the 
person to whom the ministry is paid. Here and in xiii. 10 the dative 
is used of the thing in which the service is done. It is conceivable 
that there is a shade of irony in this—they serve not a Living God, 
but a dead tabernacle. And this tabernacle is only a sketch, an 
outline, a ground pattern (1 Chron. xxviii. 11) as it were—at the 
best a representative image—of the Heavenly Archetype. 

tav érovpavlwv. ‘Of the heavenly things,” R.V. Perhaps rathe: 
“of the heavenly sanctuary ” (ix. 23, 24). 

Kexpypariorat, “Even as Moses, when about to complete the taber- 
nacle, has been divinely admonished...” On this use of the perfect 
see note on iv. 8, &. xpyuarltw is used of Divine intimations in 
Matt. 11.12; Luke ii, 26; Acts x. 22, &e, 
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"Opa...mowjoets. This is not a classical idiom, though not abso- 
lutely unknown to classical Greek (Lobeck, Phryn. p. 734). It is here 
taken from the LXX. (Ex. xxv. 40). Ioujoys would be better Greek. 


awévra. This expression is not found either in the Hebrew or the 
LXX. of the passages referred to (Ex. xxv. 40, xxvi. 30); it seems to 
be due to Philo (De Leg. Alleg. 111. 33), who may, however, have fol- 
lowed some older reading. 


Kara roy romov K.7.’. Here, as is so often the case in comments 
on Scripture, we are met by the idlest of speculations, as to whether 
Moses saw this “pattern” in a dream or with his waking eyes; 
whether the pattern was something real or merely an impression pro- 
duced upon his senses; whether the tabernacle was thus a copy or 
only ‘‘a copy of a copy and a shadow of a shadow,” &c. Such ques- 
tions are otiose, because, even if they were worth asking at all, they do 
not admit of any answer, and inyolve no instruction, and no result of 
the smallest value. The Palestinian Jews in their slavish literal way 
said that there was in Heaven an exact literal counterpart of the 
Mosaic Tabernacle with ‘‘a fiery Ark, a fiery Table, a fiery Candle- 
stick,” &c., which descended from heaven for Moses to see ; and that 
Gabriel, in a workman’s apron, shewed Moses how to make the can- 
dlestick,—an inference which they founded on Num, viii. 4, “ And this 
work of the candlestick” (Menachoth, f. 29.1). Without any such 
fetish-worship of the letter it is quite enough to accept the simple 
statement that Moses worked after a pattern which God had brought 
before his mind. The chief historical interest in the verse is the fact 
that it was made the basis for the Scriptural Idealism by which Philo 
and the Alexandrian Jews tried to combine Judaism with the Platonic 
philosophy, and to treat the whole material world as a shadow of the 
spiritual world. It is one of several narrow points on which were 
built huge inverted pyramids of inference, which even when it was 
intrinsically tenable, could still not be deduced from the passages 
quoted. 


6. vuvi 8, i.e. but as it is. 


rérvxev. This form is often found in ancient grammarians. See 
Veitch, Greek Verbs, p. 578. 


Siadhopwrépas K.T.A. ‘A ministry more excellent in proportion as He 
is also.”? This proportional method of stating results runs throughout 
the Hpistle (see i. 4, iii. 3, vii. 22). It might be said with truth that 
the gist of his argument turns on the word “ how much more.” He 
constantly adopts the argumentum a minori ad majus (vii. 19, 22, ix. 11, 
14, 23, x. 29). For his object was to shew the Hebrews that the pri- 
vileges of Judaism to which they were looking back with such longing 
eyes were but transitory outlines and quivering shadows of the more 
blessed and more eternal privileges, which they enjoyed as Christians. 
Judaism was but a shadow of which Christianity was the substance; 
Judaism was but a copy of which Christianity was the permanent Idea, 
and heavenly Archetype; it was but a scaffolding within which the 
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genuine Temple had been built; it was but a chrysalis from which the 
inward winged life had departed. 


peolrns. ix. 15, xii. 24; 1 Tim, ii. 5, 


Kpelrroow. “‘ Better,” because not physical but spiritual, and not 
temporal but heavenly and eternal. Bengel notices that the main 
words in the verse are all Pauline. Rom. ix. 4; 1 Tim. ii. 5. 


7—13. Turrerrotp Suprriority or THz New To THE Op CovENANT, 
AS PROPHESIED BY JEREMIAH; BEING A Proor THAT THE ‘‘ PRo- 
MISES” OF THE NEW CovENANT ARE ‘‘BETTER.” 


7. Hi ydp...dpepmros. Whereas it was as he has said aobevns 
and avwpehjs and capxivy (vii. 16, 18). The difference between the 
writer’s treatment of the relation between Christianity and Judaism 
and St Paul’s mode of dealing with the same subject consists in 
this :—to St Paul the contrast between the Law and the Gospel was 
that between the Letter and the Spirit, between bondage and freedom, 
between Works and Faith, between Command and Promise, between 
threatening and mercy. All these polemical elements disappear almost 
entirely from the Epistle to the Hebrews, which regards the two dis- 
pensations as furnishing a contrast between Type and Reality. This 
was the more possible to Apollos, or one of similar training to his, 
because he regards Judaism not so much in the light of a Law as in 
the light of a Priesthood and a system of worship. Like those who 
had been initiated into the ancient mysteries the Christian convert 
from Judaism could say épuyov kaxdv, eipov duevov—**I fled the bad, I 
found the better”; not that Judaism was in any sense intrinsically and 
inherently “ bad” (Rom. vii. 12), but that it became so when it was 
preferred to something so much more Divine, 


ovK dv énretro, There would not have been—as we know there 
was—any demand for a second. 


8. pepddpevos yap avrois. The “for” introduces his proof that 
‘place for a better covenant was being sought for.” The persons 
blamed are not expressed, unless we read avrovs. Perhaps the mean- 
ing is “blaming the first covenant, He says to them” (who were 
under it). The “He” is God speaking to the Prophet. This would 
(reading avro’s) however have been expressed more naturally by zpés 
avrovs. If it can mean “ He says to them,” the blame is, with deli- 
cate rhetoric, transferred from the covenant to those who received it. 


[Sod «.7.A. The quotation is from Jer. Xxxi, 31—34, 


gwtehécw. “I will accomplish.’ The Hebrew word means literally 
‘*T will cut,” alluding perhaps to the slaying of victims at the inaugu- 
ration of a covenant. But the LXX. and the writer of the Epistle 
substitute a less literal word, 


9. émAaBopévov. See note on ii. 16. ~ The construction is harsh 
but is taken from the LXX. of Jer. xxxi. 32, and represents the infi- 
nitive. Winer, p. 714. 
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ovk événevav. The disobedience of the Israelites was a cause of 
nullifying the covenant which they had transgressed (Judg. ii. 20, 21; 
2 Kings xvii. 15—18). Comp. Hos. i. 9, ‘‘ Ye are not my people, and 
Iwill not be your God.” 


jpAnga aitay. These words correspond to the “though I was a 
husband unto them” of the original. The quotation is from the LXX., 
who perhaps followed a slightly different reading. Rabbi Kimchi 
holds that the rendering of the LXX. is justifiable even with the pre- 
sent reading. 


10. émlxapSlas. The gift of an inner law, not written on granite 
slabs, but on the fleshen tablets of the heart, is the first promise of the 
New Covenant. It involves the difference between the Voice of the 
Spirit of God in the Conscience and a rigid external law: the differ- 
ence, that is, between spirituality and legalism. This is brought out 
in Ezek. xxxvi. 26—29. 


tropa avtois eis Gedy. The phrase clvar, yiyvecOa els (fieri, mutari 
in alig.) became an established formula in the LXX. 


11, o¥ pr Si8dtwowv. Dawes’s canon that only the second aor. subj. 
act. and mid. is used after ov uy is at any rate inapplicable to the N.T. 
(see Rey. xviii. 14), nor does Hermann’s canon on the difference of 
meaning between ov wi with the fut. and with the aor. subj. remain 
valid in Hellenistic Greek. See Winer, pp. 635, 636. 


tov mwoAltny aitov. Lit., “his fellow-citizen.” The repetition 
&xaoTos...kai Exagros is a sort of echo of the Hebrew idiom “the man 
to his brother,” Winer, p. 217. 


mavtes. The second promise of the New Covenant is that there 
shall be no appropriation of knowledge ; no sacerdotal exclusiveness; 
no learned caste that shall monopolise the keys of knowledge, and 
lock out those that desire to enter in. “ All thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord ” (Is, liv. 13), and all shall be ‘‘a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood, a peculiar people.” 

eiSycouvcty. This form of the future eléjow from eldéw is Ionic and 
extremely rare. It is found in Isocrates, but does not occur elsewhere 
in the LXX. or N.T.: see Veitch, Greek Verbs, p. 187. 


eldjcovoly pe. By virtue of the anointing of the Holy Spirit, which 
“teaches us of all things” (1 John ii. 27). 

dro pukpov «.t.A. That is, from the eldest to the youngest (Gen. 
xix. 11; Acts viii. 10, &c.). 


12. ‘ews éropar. Comp. Rom. xi. 27. The third promise of the 
New Covenant is the forgiveness of sins, with a fulness and reality 
which could not be achieved by the sacrifices of the Old Covenant (see 
ii. 15, ix. 9, 12, x. 1, 2, 4, 22). Under the Old Covenant there had 
been a deep feeling of the nullity of sacrifices in themselves, which led 
to an almost startling disparagement of the sacrificial system (i Sam. 
xv. 22; Ps. xl. 6, 1. 8—10, li. 16; Mic. vi. 6,7; Is. i. 11; Hos. vi. 6; 
Am. y. 21, 22, &c.). 
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13. memradalwxey. “He hath rendered obsolete.” The very ex- 
pression, ‘(a New Covenant,” used in the disparaging connexion in 
which it stands, superannuates the former covenant, and stamps it as 
antiquated, The verse is a specimen of the deep sense which it was 
the constant object of the Alexandrian interpreters to deduce from 
Scripture. The argument is analogous to that of vii. 11. 


7d 8t madatotpevoy «.7.A. Lit.,“‘ Now that which is becoming anti- 
quated and waxing aged, is near obliteration.” The expression “ near 
evanescence”? again shews that the Epistle was written before the 
Fall of Jerusalem, when the decree of dissolution which had been 
passed upon the Old Covenant was carried into effect. Even the 
Rabbis, though they made the Law an object of superstitious and ex- 
travagant veneration, yet sometimes admitted that it would ultimately 
cease to be—namely, when ‘‘the Evil Impulse” (Deut. xxxi. 21) 
should be overcome. 


éyy¥s dbavicpot. Compare the expression éyyis xardpas (vi. 8), 
and Dr Kay points out the curious fact that ‘‘ curse” and ‘ oblitera- 


tion” (4€pavicpuds here alone in the N. T.) appear in juxtaposition in 
2 Kings xxii. 19 (where our version renders it ‘‘ desolation’’), 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. %mpdéty. The addition of oxnvy in the rec. is very ill supported, 
and the sense requires the word diayxy to be understood. Besides 
which % wp. cx. has a different meaning altogether in the next verse. 


5. Sons. This is much better supported than the rfs 6. of the rec. 


9. xad’ yy NABD, The xaé’ dv of the rec. was a correction of the 
more difficult expression. 


10. [kat]. Notin NAD, Stxawpara NAB. 


ll. dv peAddvrov. The evidence for this reading of the rec. is 
nearly equally balanced with that for ray yevouévw of BD adopted 
by Lachmann, &c., which is perhaps accidentally due to the preceding 
maparyevopevos. 


12. evpdpevos. The rarer form, altered by D into evpsuevos. 
19. épdvtioev. Better supported than the ésdyricev of the rec... 


%. Xpirrds NACD. By the time that this Epistle was written the 
ig 0 Xpiords (rec.) had been superseded in general by the name 
ploTose 


Cu. IX. After thus tracing the contrast between the Two Covenants 
the writer proceeds to shew the difference between their ordi- 
nances of ministration (ix. 1—x. 18). He contrasts the sanctuary 
(1—5), the offering, and the access (6, 7) of the Levitical Priests, 
in their shadowy and inefficacious ritual (9, 10), with the sanc- 
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tuary (11), the offering, and the access of Christ (12), stating how 
far superior was the efficacy of Christ’s work (13, 14). In the 
remainder of the chapter (15—28) he explains the perfection and 
indispensableness of Christ’s one sacrifice for sin. His object in 
this great section of the Epistle is to prove to the Hebrews that 
Christ is ‘the end of the Law”; that by His-sacrifice all other 
sacrifices have been rendered needless; and that unlike the brief, 
intermittent, and partial access of the High Priest to the Holy of 
Holies on the Day of Atonement, we have through Christ a per- 
fect, universal, and continuous access to God. 


1. Hixe pév odv kr. “To resume then, even the first (5a0HKn) 
had its ordinances.” No substantive is expressed with ‘ first,” but 
the train of reasoning in the last chapter sufficiently shews that 
‘*Covenant,”’ not “‘ Tabernacle,” is the word to be supplied. 


etxe. Although he often refers to the Levitic ordinances as still con- 
tinuing, he here contemplates them as obsolete and practically an- 
nulled, 


76 TE Gyloy Koopikoy. ‘And its sanctuary—a material one.’ The 
word xoou.xdy, rendered ‘‘ worldly,” means that the Jewish Sanctuary 
was visible and temporary—a mundane structure in contrast to the 
Heavenly, Eternal Sanctuary. The adjective only occurs here and in 
Tit, 11.12. Some editors, both here and in Josephus (B. J. tv. 5, § 2), 
render it ‘‘ complete,” i.e. in perfect order. It is impossible to render 
with the A.V. ‘“‘a worldly sanctuary,” for the N. T. writers keep the 
rule about the attributive adj. being placed before the article or after 
the noun. Kocpixdy is in apposition, and some regard it as a sort of 
substantive. See Winer, p. 166. 


2. KaterkevdoOn. ‘* Was prepared” or ‘‘established.” He treats 
of the Sanctuary in 2—5, and of the Services in 6—10. 


4 ™poryn. By this is not meant the Tabernacle in contrast with 
the Temple, but ‘‘ the outer chamber (or Holy Place).”” It is however 
true that the writer is thinking exclusively of the Tabernacle of the 
Wilderness, which was the proper representative of the worship of the 
Old Covenant. He seems to have regarded the later Temples as deflec- 
tions from the Divine pattern, and he wanted to take all that was 
Judaic at its best. His description applies to the Tabernacle only. 
It is doubtful whether the seven-branched candlestick was preserved 
‘in the Temple of Solomon; there was certainly no ark or mercy-seat, 
much less a Shechinah, in the Herodian Temple of this period. When 
Pompey profanely forced his way into the Holy of Holies he found to 
his great astonishment nothing whatever (vacua omnia). 


évy q._ Understand “is.” The whole tabernacle is ideally pre- 
sent to the writer’s imagination. 


qj te Avxvla. Ex, xxv. 31—39, xxxvii, 17—24. The word would 
more accurately be rendered ‘‘lampstand.”” In Solomon’s temple there 
seem to have been ten (1 Kings vii. 49). There was indeed one only 
in the Herodian temple (1 Mace, i, 21, iv. 49; Jos. Antt. xu. 7, § 6, 
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and allusions in the Talmud). It could not however have exactly 
resembled the famous figure carved on the Arch of Titus (as Josephus 
hints in a mysterious phrase, Jos. B. J. vi. 5, § oF for that has marine 
monsters carved upon its pediment, which would have been a direct 
violation of the second commandment. 


kal  tpcmela. Ex, xxv. 23—30, xxxvii. 10—16. There were ten 
such tables of acacia-wood overlaid with gold in Solomon’s temple 
(2 Chron. iy. 8, 19). 


 mpdberts tov dptwy. Rendered by the LXX. dproc ras ™pobé- 
cews. Lit., “the setting forth of the loaves.” The Hebrew name 
for it is ‘‘the bread of the face” (i.e. placed before the presence 
of God), Ex, xxv. 23—30; Lev. xxiv. 5—9. 


dywa. Neut. plur. dyia dylwy represents the Hebr. superlative 
Dy IPA wp. In the 0. T. Kodesh is “the Holy Place.” éya 
dyloy. Lit., “the Holy of Holies,” a name which, like the Latin 
Sancta Sanctorum, is the exact translation of the Hebrew Kodesh 
Hakkodashim In Solomon’s Temple it was called “the Oracle.” 


3. perd 88 1d Sedrepov kataméracpa. “Behind the second veil.” There 
were two veils in the Tabernacle—one called YDID (Ex. xxvi. 36, 37, 
LXX. kddvppa, or éricracrpov) which hung before the entrance 3 and 
“the second,’ called N21B (LXX. xararéracua), which hung between 
the Holy Place and the Holiest (Ex. xxvi. 31—35). The Rabbis invent 
two curtains between the Holy Place and the Holiest with a space of 
a cubit between them, to which they give the name Tarkesin, which 
is of uncertain origin. They had many fables about the size and weight 
of this curtain—that it was a handbreadth thick, and took 300 priests 
to draw it, &. &e. 


4. xXpuoodv...dupiarrpiov. It has been long disputed whether Oupua- 
THpLov means Censer or Altar of Incense. It does not occur in the Greek 
version of the Pentateuch (except as a various reading), where the “altar 
of incense” is rendered by @voiacriprov Buuudaros (Ex. xxx. 27; comp. 
Lk. i. 11); but it is used by the LXX. in 2 Chron. xxvi. 19; Ezek. viii. 
11, and there means “censer”; and the Rabbis say that ‘‘a golden 
censer”’ was used by the High Priest on the Day of Atonement only 
(Yoma, tv. 4). “Censer” accordingly is the rendering of the word in this 
place in the Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic, and Aethiopic versions; and the 
word is so understood by many commentators ancient and modern. 
On the other hand (which is very important) both in Josephus (Antt. 
m1. 6, § 8) and in Philo (Opp. 1. 504) the word Oupuarhpioy means * the 
Altar of Incense,” which, like the table, might be called « golden,” 
because it was overlaid with gold; and this is the sense of the word in 
other Hellenistic writers of this period down to Clemens of Alexandria. 
The Altar of Incense was so important that it is most unlikely to 
have been left unmentioned. Further, it is observable that we are 
not told of any censer kept in the Tabernacle, but only in the 
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Temple. The incense in the days of the Tabernacle was burnt in a 
MAM (upetov, ‘‘brazier,” Lev. xvi. 12); nor could the censer have 
been kept in the Holiest Place, for then the High Priest must have 
gone in to fetch it before kindling the incense, which would have 
been contrary to all the symbolism of the ritual. 

But it is asserted that the writer is in any case mistaken, for that 
neither the censer nor the “altar of incense”’ was in the Holiest. 

But this is not certain as regards the censer. It is possible that 
some golden censer-stand may have stood in the Holiest, on which 
the High Priest placed the small golden brazier (machettah, LXX. mv- 
petov), which he carried with him. There is indeed no doubt that the 
“ Altar of Incense” was not in the Holiest Place, but as all authorities 
combine in telling us, in the Holy Place. But there was a possibility 
of mistake about the point, because in Ex. xxvi. 35 only the table and 
the lampstand arementioned; and Ex. xxx. 6 isa little vague. Yet the 
writer does not say that the altar of incense was in the Holiest. It 
was impossible that any Jew should have made such a mistake, unless 
he were, as Delitzsch says, ‘‘a monster of ignorance”; and if he had 
been unaware of the fact otherwise, he would have found from Philo in 
several places (De-Victim. Offer. § 4; Quis rer. div. haer. § 46) that 
the Altar, which Philo also calls @vucarjpcov, was outside the Holiest. 
Josephus also mentions this, and it was universally notorious (B. J. 
y. 5,§ 5). Accordingly, the writer only says that the Holiest ‘‘had”’ 
the Altar of Incense, in other words that the Altar in some sense 
belonged to it. And this is rigidly accurate; for in 1 Kings vi. 22 
the Altar is described as ‘‘belonging to” the Oracle (lit. the Altar 
which was to the Oracle, laddebir), and on the Day of Atonement 
the curtain was drawn, and the Altar was intimately associated 
with the High Priest’s service in the Holiest Place. Indeed the 
Altar of Incense (since incense was supposed to have an atoning 
power, Num. xvi. 47) was itself called ‘Holy of Holies” (A. V. 
“most holy,” Ex. xxx. 10), and is expressly said (Ex. xxx. 6, xl. 5) 
to be placed ‘‘before the mercy-seat.” In Is. vi. 1—8 a seraph flies 
from above the mercy-seat to the Altar. The writer then, though he 
is not entering into details with pedantic minuteness, has not made 
any mistake; nor is there the smallest ground for the idle conjecture 
that he was thinking of the Jewish Temple at Leontopolis. The close 
connexion of the Altar of Incense with the service of the Day of Atone- 
ment in the Holiest Place is illustrated by 2 Mace. ii. 1—8, where the 
Altar is mentioned in connexion with the Ark. 


wiv KiBordv. This, as we have seen, applies only to the Tabernacle 
and to Solomon’s Temple. ‘‘ There was nothing whatever,” as Jo- 
sephus tells us, in the Holiest Place of the Temple after the Exile 
(B. J. vy. 5, § 5). The stone on which the Ark had once stood, called 
by the Rabbis ‘‘ the stone of the Foundation,” alone was visible. 


wavrodev. The word rendered “round about” means literally “on 
all sides,” i.e. ‘‘ within and without” (Ex, xxy. 11). 


xpvelm. The diminutive ypvcly here used for gold seems to imply 
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nothing distinctive. Diminutives always tend to displace the simple 
forms in late dialects. 


orduvos xpvoj. The Palestine Targum says that it was an earthen 
jar, but Jewish tradition asserted that it was of gold. The LXX, 
inserts the word “golden” in Ex. xvi. 833 and so does Philo. It con- 
tained an ‘‘omer” of the manna, which was the daily portion for 
each person. The writer distinctly seems to imply that the Ark con- 
tained three things—a golden jar («rduvos) containing a specimen of 
the manna, Aaron’s rod that budded, and the Stone Tables of the 
Decalogue. Here again it is asserted that he made a mistake. Cer- 
tainly the Stone Tables were in the Ark, and the whole symbolism of 
the Ark represented the Cherubim bending in adoration over the 
blood-sprinkled propitiatory which covered the tables of the broken 
moral law. But Moses was only bidden to lay up the jat and the rod 
“before the Testimony,” not “in the Ark”; and in 1 Kings viii. 9, 
2 Chron. vy. 10 we are somewhat emphatically informed that “ there 
was nothing in the Ark” except these two tables, which we are told 
(Deut. x. 2, 5) that Moses placed there. All that can be said is that 
the writer is not thinking of the Temple of Solomon at all, and that 
there is nothing impossible in the Jewish tradition here followed, 
which supposes that ‘‘ before the Testimony ” was interpreted to mean 
‘cin the Ark.” Rabbis like Levi Ben Gershom and Abarbanel had 
certainly no desire to vindicate the accuracy of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and yet they say that the pot and the rod were actually at 
one time in the Ark, though they had been removed from it before 
the days of Solomon. 


Wi paBSes. Num. xvii. 6—10. 


5. XepovPely. ** The Cherubim,” since im is the Hebrew plural 
termination (not as in A. VY. ‘“‘Cherubims”’). 


SdEns. Not ‘‘the glorious Cherubim” but “the Cherubim of the 
Shechinah” or cloud of glory. This was regarded as the symbol of 
God’s presence, and was believed to rest between their outspread 
wings (see 1 Sam. iv. 22; 2 Kings xix. 15; Hagg. ii. 7—9; Ecclus. xlix. 
8). They were emblems of all that was highest and best in animated 
nature—the grandest products of creation combined in one living 
angelic symbol (Ezek. x. 4)—upholding the throne of the Eternal as 
on ‘“‘a chariot” and bending in adoring contemplation of the moral 
law as the revelation of God’s will. 


7d thacrypioy, “the propitiatory,” is the translation used by the 
LXX, for the Hebrew cappéreth or ‘‘covering.”” The word probably 
meant no more than ‘‘lid” or “cover”; but the LXX. understood it 
metaphorically of the covering of sins or expiation, because the blood 
of the expiatory offering was sprinkled upon it. 


kata pépos. “ Severally,” rather than ‘‘ particularly” (A. V.), ‘in 
detail.” it was no part of the writer’s immediate purpose to enter 
upon an explanation of that symbolism of the Tabernacle which has 
largely occupied the attention of Jewish historians and Talmudists as 
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well as of modern writers. Had he done so he would doubtless have 
thrown light upon much that is now obscure. But he is pressing on 
to his point, which is to shew that even the most solemn and magni- 
ficent act of the whole Jewish ritual—the ceremony of the Day of 
Atonement—bears upon its face the signs of complete transitorincss 
and inefficiency when compared with the work of Christ. 


6. Totrwy 8% otras Katerkevarpévoy. “Since then these things 
have been thus arranged.” 


els pav tiv mpdtny...émitehodvres. ‘Into the outer tabernacle the 
priests enter continually in performance of their ministrations.” Their 
ordinary ministrations were to offer sacrifice, burn incense, and light 
the lamps, and in the performance of these they certainly entered the 
Holy Place twice daily, and apparently might do so as often as they 
saw fit. No inference can be securely drawn as to the continued 
existence of the Temple service from the present elclacw, because the 
present is used by the writer of things ideally existent on the page of 
Scripture (vii. 3, 5, ix. 22, &e.). 2 


7. rv Sevrépay, ie. “the inner,” “the Holiest.” There was a 
graduated sanctity in the Tabernacle and in the Temple. In the 
Temple any one might go into the Outer Court or Court of the 
Gentiles; Jews into the Second Court; men only into the Third ; 
priests only in their robes into the Holy Place; and only the High 
Priest into the inmost shrine (Jos. c. Apion. 1. 8). 


drat tod éviavtod, i.e. only on one day of the whole year, viz. on 
the tenth day of the seventh month Tisri, the Day of Atonement. In 
the course of that day he had to enter it at least three, and possibly 
four times, namely (1) with the incense, (2) with the blood of the 
bullock offered for his own sins, (3) with the blood of the goat for the 
sins of the people, and perhaps (4) to remove the censer (Ley. xvi. 
12—16; Yoma, v. 2). But these entrances were practically one. 


mpoodépe. A vivid present, 


imép...dyvonpdatev. Lit., “for the ignorances,” but the word seems 
to be used in the LXX. to include sins as well as errors (v. 2,3; Ex. 
xxxiv. 7; Ley. xvi. 2, 11, 34; Num. xv. 27—31). 


8. Hv Tov dylwv 68dv. Entrance into the Holiest symbolised 
direct access to God, and the “way” into it had not been made 
evident until He came who is “the way, the truth, and the life” 
(John xiv. 6). He is ‘‘the new and living way” (x. 19, 20). 


THS TPYOTYS TKHYAS EXovoNs OTA. “ While yet the outer Tabernacle 
is still standing,” 1.e. so long as there is—for the Temple, which 
represented the continuity of the Tabernacle and the Old Covenant, 
had not sunk in flames, as it did a few years later—an outer Taber- 
nacle, through which not even a Priest was ever allowed to enter into 
the Holiest. Hence the deep significance of the rending of the veil 
of the Temple from the top to the bottom at the Crucifixion (Matt, 
xxvii. 51). 


H2 
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9, iris mapaBoAr cis Tov Katpdv Tov éverTHKSTA. TUS. It is per- 
haps better, with Mr Rendall, to refer this to ordow rather than to 
oxnvis ‘while this outer tabernacle is still holding a position which 
&c.” It is more often understood to mean ‘‘and this outer Taber- 
nacle is a parable for the present time.’ By ‘the present time” he 
means the prae-Christian epoch in which the unconverted Jews were 
still practically living. The full inauguration of the New Covenant, 
of which Christ had prophesied as His Second Coming, began with 
the final annulment of the Old, which was only completed when the 
Temple fell, and when the observance of the Levitic system thus 
became (by the manifest interposition of God in history) a thing 
simply impossible. A Christian was already living in “the Future 
Aeon” (Ha-olam habba); a Jew who had not embraced the Gospel 
still belonged to “the present time’’ (Ha-olam hazzeh, 6 katpds 6 éveorn- 
xs). The meaning of the verse is that the very existence of an outer 
Tabernacle (‘‘the Holy Place”’) emphasized the fact that close access 
to God (of which the entrance of the High Priest into the Holiest was 
a symbol) was not permitted under the Old Covenant. 


Kad’ %v, The true reading is not xaé’ dv but kad’ #v, so that the 
“which” refers to the word ‘“‘parable” or “symbol,” ‘‘in accordance 
with which symbolism of the outer Tabernacle both gifts and 
sacrifices are being offered, such as (u7) are not able, so far as the 
conscience is concerned, to perfect the worshipper.’’ He says ‘“‘are 
offered” and ‘“‘him that does the service,” using the present (not as in 
the A.V. the past tense), because he is throwing himself into the 
position of the Jew who still clings to the Old Covenant. The 
introduction of ‘a clear conscience” (or moral consciousness) into the 
question may seem like a new thought, but it is not. The implied 
argument is this: only the innocent can ‘ascend the hill of the Lord, 
and stand in His Holy Place”: the High Priest was regarded as 
symbolically innocent by virtue of minute precautions against any 
ceremonial defilement, and because he carried with him the atone- 
ment for his own sins and those of the people: he therefore, but he 
alone, was permitted to approach God by entering the Holiest Place. 
The worshippers in general were so little regarded as “perfected in 
conscience” that only the Priests could enter even the outer ‘‘ Holy” 
(vil. 18,19, x 1—4,-1)). 


py Svvdipevar. The fig. indicates the thought of the writer, quae 
non valeant; od duvduevac (comp. x. 1) would have been equally 
admissible, and would have emphasized the fact of their being in- 
herently unable to perfect the conscience (quae non valent). 


10. povov ert, The ‘‘which” of the A.V. refers to the “present 
time.” The Greek is here elliptical. The meaning is that the 
‘gifts and sacrifices” consist only in meats and drinks and divers 
washings—being ordinances of the flesh, imposed (only) till the 
season of reformation. 

Bpopacw. Ex, xii.; Lev. xi.; Num. Vi. 


mopar. Ley. x. 8, 9, xi. 34; Num. vi. 2, 3, 
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Siaddpois Pawricpots. Ley. viii. 6,12; Ex. xl. 31, 32; Num. xix, 
and the Levitical law passim. All these things had already been 
disparaged by Christ as meaning nothing in themselves (Mark vii. 
1—15); and St Paul had written ‘‘Let no man judge you in meat, or 
in drink...which are a shadow of things to come; but the body is of 
Christ”’ (Col. ii. 16, 17). 


[kal] Sikaudpara capkés. The cat should be omitted, and for 
the dicatwpace of the Text. receptus we should read dicauwpara, It 
stands in apposition to the sentence in general, and to the ‘“‘gifts and 
sacrifices” of the last verse; they could not assure the conscience, 
because they had only to do with meats, &c.—being only ordinances 
of the flesh, i.e. outward, transitory, superficial. 


Béxpt Katpod Siopdcews. The season of reformation is that of 
which Jeremiah prophesied: it is in fact the New Covenant, see viii. 
7—12. The ‘“‘yoke of bondage,” which consists of a galling and 
wearisome externalism, was then changed for ‘‘an easy yoke and a 
light burden”’ (Matt, xi. 30). 


émuxe(yeva. There is no need for the “on them” of the A.V. The 
verb means ‘‘imposed as a burden,” “lying as a yoke,” Comp. 
Acts xv. 10, 28; Gal. v. 1. 


11—14. AssuRANCE oF CoNSCIENCE, THE CONDITION oF ACCESS TO 
Gop, WAS SECURED THROUGH CHRIST ALONE. 


ll. trapayevopevos. ‘‘ Being come among us.” 


tav pedAdvTov ayabdv. Another and perhaps better reading is 
‘tof the good things that have come” (yevoudvwy BD, not medddbvTwr). 
The writer here transfers himself from the Jewish to the Christian 
standpoint. The ‘‘good things” of which the Law was only ‘the 
shadow” (x. 1) were still future to the Jew, but to the Christian they 
had already come. Bleek takes ray pedd. dy. to be a gen. of de- 
pendence or reference, Delitzsch and Alford regard it as a gen. of the 
object. 

Sud. The preposition rendered ‘‘by”’ may mean either “through” — 
in which case “the greater and better tabernacle’ means the outer 
heavens through which Christ (anthropomorphically speaking) passed 
(see ver. 24 and iv. 14); or ‘‘by means of”—-in which case ‘‘the 
better tabernacle” is left undefined, and may here mean either the 
human nature in which for the time ‘He tabernacled” (x. 20; John 
i. 14, ii. 19; Col. ii. 9; 2 Cor. v. 1), or as in viii. 2, the Ideal Church 
of the firstborn in heaven (comp. Eph. i. 3). 


ov Xeiporourjrov. Because whatever tabernacle is specifically meant 
it is one which ‘‘the Lord pitched, not man.” 


ov tavTns THS KTloews. The word xrlovs may mean either ‘‘build- 
ing” or ‘‘creation.” If the latter, then the meaning is that the 
better tabernacle, through which Christ entered, does not belong to 
the material world. But since xrigfw means ‘‘to build,” xrlows may 
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mean ‘‘building,” and then the word ravrns by a rare idiom means 
“vulgar,” ‘ordinary” (Field, Otiwm Norvicense, 1. 142); otherwise 
the clause would be a mere tautology. 


12. ov8é. ‘Nor yet.” 


Sv atuaros tpdywv Kal pooxerv. “By means of the blood of goats and 
calves” (this is the order of the words in the best MSS.). It is not 
meant that the sacrifices of the Old Covenant were useless, but only 
that when they were regarded as meritorious in themselves—apart 
from the faith, and the grace of God, by which they could be blessed 
to sincere and humble worshippers—they could neither purge the 
conscience, nor give access to God. When the Prophets speak of 
sacrifices with such stern disparagement they are only denouncing the 
superstition which regarded the mere opus operatum as sutticient 
apart from repentance and holiness (Hos. vi. 6; Is. i. 10—17, &e.). 


Bid 8% rod iSlov atparos. His own blood (i.e. His essential life 
poured out for us) was the offering by which He was admitted as our 
High Priest and Eternal Redeemer into the Holy of Holies of God’s 


immediate presence (xiii, 20; Rev. v. 6).. Acad expresses the means by 
which Christ entered. : 


épamag. ‘Once for all.” 
eis Td Gywa, i.e. into the Holiest, as in Lev. xvi. 2, 3. 


aiwviay Mitpwory, i.e. the forgiveness of sins (Eph. i. 7), and ransom 
from sinful lives (1 Pet. i. 18, 19) to the service of God (Rev. v. 9). 
It should always be borne in mind that the Scriptural metaphors of 
Ransom and Propitiation describe the Atonement by its blessed effects 
as regards man. All speculation as to its bearing on the counsels of 
God, all attempts to frame a scholastic scheme out of metaphors only 
intended to indicate a transcendent mystery by its results Jor us, have 
led to heresy and error, Yo whom was the ransom paid? The 
question is idle, because “ransom” is only a metaphor of our de- 
liverance from slavery. For nearly a thousand years the Church was 
content with the most erroneous and almost blasphemous notion 
that the ransom was paid by God to the devil, which led to still more 
grievous aberrations. Anselm who exploded this error substituted 
for it another—the hard forensic notion of indispensable satisfaction. 
Such terms as those of “substitution,” ‘‘vicarious punishment,” 
‘‘reconciliation of God to us” (for ‘of us to God”’), have no sanction 
in Scripture, which only reveals what is necessary for man, and 
what man can understand, viz. that the love of God in Christ has 


ahs for him a way of escape from ruin, and the forgiveness 
of sins. 


etpdpevos. ‘‘Having obtained,” The « for us” is rightly supplied 
in the A.V.; but the middle voice of the verb shews that Christ in 
His love to us also regarded the redemption as dear to Himself, 
edpduny is the aor. mid. for evpsunv. It is also found in Pausanias, 
and is due to a kind of false analogy with the form of the 1st aor, 
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13. el ydp to alya «.7.A. The writer has designedly chosen the 
two most striking sacrifices and ceremonials of the Levitical Law, 
namely the calf and the goat offered for the sins of people and priest 
on the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi.), and ‘‘the water of separation,” 
or rather “of impurity,” i.e. ‘‘to remove impurity” ‘as a sin- 
offering,” described in Num. xix. 1—22 (comp. Heb. vii. 26), The 
blood of Christ is described as having at once a cleansing (1 John i. 7, 
Rey. vii. 14) and an atoning efticacy, and by blending the two distinct 
types of the great yearly Atonement and of the Red Heifer, the 
writer here combines this twofold efficacy of expiation and puri- 
fication into one. 

Sapcdews. The Jews have the interesting legend that nine such 
red heifers had been slain between the time of Moses and the de- 
struction of the Temple. 


rods Kekowvwpévovs. Those that have become ceremonially defiled, 
especially by haying touched a corpse. 


“Tpos THY TiHs capKds Kalapsryra, i.e, if these things are adequate 
to restore a man to ceremonial cleanness which was a type of moral 
purity. So much‘efficacy they had; they did make the worshipper 
ceremonially pure before God: their further and deeper efficacy de- 
pended on the faith and sincerity with which they were offered, and 
was derived from the one offering of which they were a type. 


14, méow paddov. Again we have the characteristic word—the 
keynote as it were—of the Epistle. 


+d alpa tod Xpiorod. Which is typified by ‘‘the fountain opened 
for sin and for uncleanness”’ (Zech. xiii. 1). 


Sid rvedparos aiwviov. If “through the Eternal Spirit” be the 
right rendering the reference must be to the fact that Christ was 
“ quickened by the Spirit” (1 Pet. iii. 18); that ‘‘God gave not the 
Spirit by measure unto Him” (John iii. 34); that ‘the Spirit of the 
Lord was upon Him” (Lk. iv. 18); that He “by the Spirit of God” 
cast out devils (Matt. xii. 28). For this view of the meaning see 
Pearson on the Creed, Art, uz., and it is represented by the reading 
‘‘Holy ” for Eternal in some cursive MSS. and some versions. It may 
however be rendered “by an Eternal Spirit,” namely by His own 
Spirit—by that burning love which proceeded from His own Spirit— 
and not by a mere “ordinance of the flesh” (verse 10). In the 
Levitic sacrifices involuntary victims bled; but Christ’s sacrifice was 
offered by the will of His own Eternal Spirit. 


dpopov. Christ had that sinless perfection which was dimly fore- 
shadowed by the unblemished victims which could alone be offered 
under the Levitic law. 

dard vexpav pywv. See vi.1. If sinful works are meant, they are 
represented as affixing a stain to the conscience; they pollute as the 
touching of a dead thing polluted ceremonially under the Old Law 
(Num, xix. 11—16). But all works are ‘‘dead” which are done 
without love. This seems to be the meaning, for the Writer speaks 
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of the conscience as cleansed. It is the conscience which impels a 
man to work, but all works done in slavish obedience even to con- 
science uncleansed are dead. It is'to be observed that the writer— 
true to the Alexandrian training which instilled an awful reverence 
respecting Divine things...attempts even less than St Paul to explain 
the modus operandi. He tells us that the Blood of Christ redeems 
and purifies us as the old sacrifices could not do. Sacrifices removed 
ceremonial defilement—they thus “ purified the flesh”: but the Blood 
of Christ perfects and purifies the conscience (x. 22) and so admits 
us into the Presence of God, because the Blood of Christ means the 
Life of Christ which vivifies the soul. The ‘‘how can this be?” be- 
longs to the secret things which God has not revealed; we only 
know and believe that so it is. 


els TO Aatpetey Oem LovTt. Not to serve ‘‘dead works” or a mere 
material tabernacle, or fleshly ordinances, but to serve the Living 
God who can only be truly served by those who are ‘‘alive from the 
dead” (Rom. vi. 13). 


15—28. THE INDISPENSABLENESS AND Erricacy oF THE DEATH 
oF CHRIST. 


15. 81d rovro; i.e. on account of the grandeur of His offering. 


Siabrjkys kawwys peoirys. ‘A mediator of a New Covenant.” Moses 
had been called by Philo ‘the Mediator” of the Old Covenant, i.e. he 
who came between God and Israel as the messenger of it. But 
Christ’s intervention—His coming as One who revealed God to man — 
was accompanied with a sacrifice so infinitely more efficacious that it 
involved a New Covenant altogether. 


Bavdrov yevopévov. The rendering of the A.V. makes the passage 
entirely unintelligible. The true rendering and explanation of this 
highly condensed and elliptical clause seem to be as follows: ‘‘And 
on this account He is a Mediator of a New Covenant, that—since 
death” [namely the death of sacrificial victims] ‘‘oceurred for the 
redemption of the transgressions which took place under the first 
covenant—those who have been called [whether Christians, or faith- 
ful believers under the Old Dispensation] may [by virtue of Christ’s 
death, which the death of those victims typified] receive [i.e. actually 
enjoy the fruition of, vi. 12, 17, x. 36, xi. 13] the promise of the 
Eternal Inheritance.” Volumes of various explanations have been 
written on this verse, but the explanation given above is very simple. 
The verse is a’ sort of reason why Christ’s death was necessary. The 
ultimate, @ priori, reason he does not attempt to explain, because it 
transcends all understanding; but he merely says that since under 
the Old Covenant death was necessary, and victims had to be slain in 
order that by their blood men might be purified, and the High Priest 
might enter the Holiest Place, so, under the New Covenant, a better 
and more efficacious death was necessary, both to give to those old 
sacrifices the only real validity which they possessed, and to secure 
for all of God’s elect an eternal heritage. } 
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rav...wapaBdcoewv. The gen. of the object, sin-redemption, izes 
redemption from sins. Winer, p. 231. 

16. Sov ydp Siadjxyn. In these two verses (16, 17), and these 
only, dvabyKy is used in its Greek and Roman sense of ‘‘a will,” and 
not in its Hebrew sense of ‘‘a covenant.” The sudden and moment- 
ary change in the significance of the word explains itself, for he has 
just spoken of an inheritance, and of the necessity for a death. It was 
therefore quite natural that he should be reminded of the fact that 
just as the Old Covenant (dcadjxn) required the constant infliction of 
death upon the sacrificed victims, and therefore (by analogy) necessi- 
tated the death of Christ under the New, so the word dank in its 
other sense of “Will” or “Testament” (which was by this epoch 
familiar also to the Jews) involved the necessity of death, because a 
will assigns the inheritance of a man who is dead. This may be 
called “a mere play on words”; but such a play on words is per- 
fectly admissible in itself; just as we might speak of the “New 
Testament” (meaning the Book) as “a testament” (meaning ‘“‘a 
will”) sealed by a Redeemer’s blood. An illustration of this kind 
was peculiarly consonant with the deep mystic significance attached 
by the Alexandrian thinkers to the sounds and the significance of 
words. Philo also avails himself of both meanings of dtabjxn (De 
Nom. Mutat. § 6; De Sacr. Abel, Opp. 1. 586, 172). The passing 
illustration which thus occurs to the writer does not indeed explain 
or attempt to explain the eternal necessity why Christ must die; he 
leaves that in all its awful mystery, and merely gives prominence to 
the fact that the death was necessary, by saying that since under the 
Old Covenant death was required, so the New Covenant was in- 
augurated by a better death ; and since a “Will” supposes that some 
one has died, so this “Will,” by which we inherit, involves the 
necessity that Christ must die. The Old Covenant could not be 
called ‘‘a Will” in any ordinary sense ; but the New Covenant was, 
by no remote analogy, the Will and Bequest of Christ. 

héperbar, Wherever there is a will the supposition that the maker 
of the will has died is implied, or legally involved (pépec Oat, constare). 


17. émivexpois. Lit., ‘over the dead.” The A.V. rendering (‘‘after 
men are dead”) expresses the meaning rightly—a will is only valid 
“cin cases of death,” ‘‘in the case of men who are dead.” Ha vi 
termini, ‘‘a testament” is the disposition which a man makes of his 
affairs with a view to his death. The attempt to confine the word 
duabjxn to the sense of “covenant,” which it holds throughout the 
rest of the Epistle, has led to the most strained and impossible 
distortion of these words éml vexpois in a way which is but too 
familiar in Scripture commentaries. They have been explained to 
mean ‘over dead victims,” &c.; but all such explanations fall to the 
ground when the special meaning of diaéykn in these two verses is 
recognised. The author thinks it worth while to notice, in passing, 
that death is the condition of inheritance by testament, just as death 
is necessary to ratify a covenant (Gen. Xv. 7—10; Jer. xxxiv. 18). To 
his readers, in all probability, the momentary change of sense would 
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have been at once intelligible; and especially if they were readers of 
Philo. The unusual expression éml vexpois, where émi rots drofavodow 
might have been more intelligible, isdue to the silent parallel between 
the “testament” and the ‘‘covenant” which is passing through the 
author’s mind. ’Em often implies supposition or condition; émt v. 
over dead persons, i.e. not until there are dead persons, when death 
has taken place. Winer, p. 491. 

emel...prjmote toyve...; The words are perhaps better taken as a 
question—“‘ Since is there any validity in it at all while the testator is 
alive?” This is an appeal to the reader’s own judgement. The py is 
thus accounted for, which we must otherwise explain by the fact that 
he is not thinking of any particular testament, Winer, p. 602. As 
a matter of fact, however, though we should here have expected the 
absolute denial of ovzrore, later writers constantly use uy after é7el. 


18. 80. “Wherefore”; because both “a covenant” and “a tes- - 
tament” involve the idea of death. 


ov8’. ‘* Not even.” 


évkekatviorat. Lit., “has been handselled” or “inaugurated.” The 
word is from the same root as ‘““Encaenia,” the name given to the 
re-dedication of the Temple by the Maccabees (John x. 22. Comp. 
Deut. xx. 5; 1 Kings viii. 63; LXX.). The perfect is used by the 
author, as in so many other instances where we should have expected 
an aorist. 


19. kal tav tpdywv. This is not specially mentioned, but it may 
be supposed that ‘‘goats” were among the burnt-offerings mentioned 
in Ex. xxiv. 5. 


Waros Kal éplov Koxklvou Kal ioodmov, These again are not 
mentioned in Ex. xxiy. 6, but are perhaps added from tradition on 
the analogy of Ex. xii. 22; Num, xix. 6; and Lev. xiv. 46. 

toodnrov. The dry stalks of a plant resembling marjoram. 


avté te Td BiBAlov. See Ex. xxiv. 6—8, where however it is not 
specially mentioned that the Book was sprinkled. The Jewish tra- 
dition was that it lay upon the altar (see Ex, xxiv. 7}. The “book” 
seems to have been the written record of what was uttered to Moses 
in Ex, xx. 22 to xxiii, 33. This is one of several instances in which 
the writer shews himself learned in the Jewish legends (Haggadoth). 


20. Tovro. In the Hebrew “Behold!” Some have supposed that 
the writer adopted the variation from a reminiscence of our Lord’s 
words—‘*This is my blood of the new covenant which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins” (Matt. xxvi. 28). But if such a 
reference or comparison had been at all present to his mind, he 
would hardly have been likely to pass it over in complete silence. 


as éverelharo TPS Upds 6 Beds. “ Which God commanded with regard 
- you,” i.e. which (covenant) Jehovah commanded me to deliver 
o you. 


21. kal rH oKynvyy 8€. This again is not mentioned in the scene 
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to which the writer seems to be referring (Ex. xxiv. 6—8), which 
indeed preceded the building of the Tabernacle. It is nowhere re- 
corded in Scripture that the Tabernacle was sprinkled, although it 
is perhaps implied that on a later occasion this may have been done 
(Ex. xl. 9, 10); and Josephus, closely following the same Haggadah as 
the writer, says that such was the case (Jos. Antt. m1. 8, § 6). 

rdavTa Ta oKedn. This again is not mentioned, though we are told 
that Aaron and his sons, and the altar, were consecrated by such a 
sprinkling (Lev. viii. 30), and that the ‘‘propitiatory” was so sprin- 
kled on the Day of Atonement (Ley. xvi. 14). By these references to 
unrecorded traditions the writer shews that he had been trained in 
Rabbinic Schools. 


22. oxedov...rdvta. There were a few exceptions (Ex. xix. 10; 
Lev. v. 11—13, xv. 5, xvi. 26, &c.). The word cxeddv, ‘ almost,” 
is only found in two other passages of the N. T. (Acts xiii. 44, 

xix. 26). 
 — -xwpls aiparecxvelas. ‘‘ Without shedding of blood.” This, and not 
“ pouring out of blood” at the foot of the altar (Ex, xxix. 16, &c.), is 
undoubtedly the true rendering. Comp. Lev. xvii. 11; Lk. xxii. 20. 
The Rabbis have a proverb, “no expiation except by blood.” (Yoma, 
f. 5. 1; Menachoth, f. 93. 2.) The writer merely mentions this as a 
revealed fact: he does not attempt to construct any theory to account 
for the necessity. 


23. trodelypara. “ Copies,” or outlines—Abbilden (not Urbilden), 
iv. 11, viii. 5. 

avira St rd éroupavia, Not “the New Covenant,” or “ the Church,” 
or ‘‘ourselves as heirs of heaven,” but apparently the Ideal Taber- 
nacle in the Heavens, which was itself impure before Him to whom 
“the very heavens are not clean.” If this conception seem remote we 
must suppose that by the figure called Zeugma the verb ‘‘ purified ” 
passes into the sense of “ handselled,” ‘* dedicated.” 


kpelrroow Ovotais. The plural is here only used generically to ex- 
press a class. He is alluding to the one trauscendent sacrifice. 


24. od ydp els xeporolnra «.r.A. “ For not into any Material 
Sanctuary did Christ enter—a (mere) imitation of the Ideal,—but into 
Heaven itself, now to be visibly presented before the face of God for 
“us.” The Ideal or genuine Tabernacle is the eternal uncreated 
Archetype as contrasted with its antitype (or “imitation ”) made 
with hands. The Ideal in the Alexandrian philosophy, so far from 
being an antithesis of the real, meant that which alone is absolutely 
and eternally real; it is the antithesis of the material which is but a 
perishing imitation of the Archetype. 

supavicdyvat. The inf. of purpose. The aor. is used to call atten- 
tion to the special moment of the God-man’s manifestation before 
the Presence of God. The word ‘to be visibly presented” (éudanic- 
@fva) is not the same as that used in ver. 26 (mepavépwrat “ He hath 
been manifested”), nor with that used in ver, 28 (dpOnoerau ‘‘He 
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shall be seen”), though all these are rendered in English by the verb 
“appear.” 


25. kar’ éviavrév. In this entrance of the High Priest once a 
year, on the Day of Atonement, into the Holiest Place culminated all 
that was gorgeous and awe-inspiring in the Jewish ritual. The writer 
therefore purposely chose it as his point of comparison between the 
ministrations of the Two Covenants, For if he could shew that even 
the ceremonies of this day—called by the Jews “ the Day ”’—were a 
nullity compared with the significance of the Gospel, he was well 
aware that no other rite would be likely to make a converted Hebrew 
waver in his faith. The Day of Atonement was called “ the Sabbath 
of Sabbatism ” or ‘“ perfect Sabbath.” It was the one fast-day of the 
Jewish Calendar. The 70 bullocks offered during the Atonement- 
week were regarded as a propitiation for all the 70 nations of the 


which had been repented of. On that day alone Satan had no power 
to accuse, which is inferred by ‘‘ Gematria” from the fact that “the 
Accuser” in Hebrew was numerically equivalent to 364, so that on 
the 365th day of the year he was forced to be silent. On the seven 


é&v apart ddAotplw. “ With blood not his own,” namely that of the 
goat and bullock. See ver. 22, The €v expresses that with which 
any one is furnished. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 21. A Rabbinie book says 
‘Abraham was circumcised on the Day of Atonement; and on that 
Day God annually looks on the blood of the Covenant of the Circum- 
cision as atoning for all our iniquities, ” 


26. te. Sub. dy. “ It would have been necessary for Him.” ‘The 
omission of dy only calls more forcible attention to the necessity in 


the case supposed. See Winer, p. 356. 

Todaxts. Since He could not have entered the Sanctuary of 
God’s Holiest in the Heavens without some offering of atoning blood. 
Gmag. ‘Once for all.” This ig emphasized several times in the 
Epistle. 

éml cuvredela tov aldvey. The phrase of the A. V. ‘in the end 


of the world” hardly conveys the meaning of the Greek, which is 
“at the consummation of the ages” (Matt. xiii, 39, 49, xxiv. 3, xxviii, 
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20), in other words ‘‘ when God’s full time was come for the revelation 
of the Gospel” (comp. i. 1; 1 Cor. x. 11). 


cls d0érnow dpaprias. “ For the annulment of sin.” Into this one 
word is concentrated the infinite superiority of the work of Christ. 
The High Priest even on the Day of Atonement could offer no sacri- 
fice which could even put away (d¢apeiv) sin (x. 4), but Christ’s 
sacrifice was able to annul (a0ereiv) sin altogether. 


Sid. Hs Gvolas aitod. “By His sacrifice.” If the A. V. rendering 
“ by the sacrifice of Himself” had been correct we should have had 
éavrov. The object of the sacrifice was, as St Peter tells us, “to bring 
us to God” (1 Pet. iii. 18). 


mehavépwtar. Lit., “He has been manifested”’—namely, ‘‘in the 
flesh”? at the Incarnation (1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Pet. i. 20, &c.). 


27. Kad’ Scov. ‘ Inasmuch as.” 
dréxerar. “It is reserved”; lit., “it is laid up for.” 
kplots. “A judgement.” By this apparently is not meant “a day in 


the which He will judge the world in righteousness” (Acts xvii. 31), 
but a judgement which follows immediately after death. 


28. 6 Xpwrés. “The Christ”; the Anointed High Priest. 


dara mpocevexOels. ** Having been once offered.” Christ may also 
be said as in ver. 14 “‘to offer Himself” ; just as He is said ‘to be deli- 
vered for us” (Rom. iv. 25) and ‘‘to deliver up Himself” (Eph. 
v. 2). 


qrohAGy. “Many” is only used as an antithesis to “few.” Of 
course the writer does not mean to contradict the lesson which runs 
throughout the N. T. that Christ died for all. Once for all One died 
for all who were ‘‘many ”’ (see my Life of St Paul, 11. 216). 


dveveykeiv. ‘To carry them with Him on to the Cross,” as in 1 
Pet. ii. 24: or as probably in Is. liii. 12 ‘to take them away.” 


xopls. Not merely “without (drep)” but “apart from (xwpls) sin,” 
j.e, apart from all connexion with it, because He shall have utterly 
triumphed over, and annulled it (ver. 26; Dan. ix. 24, 25; Is. xxv. 7, 
8). The words do not go with ‘ the second time,” for at Christ’s first 
coming He appeared without sin indeed, but not ‘“ apart from sin,” 
seeing that “He was numbered with the transgressors” (Is. liii, 12) 
and was ‘made sin for us” (2 Cor. y. 21). 


eis coryplav. “ It shall be said in that day, Lo, this is our God; 
__-we have waited for Him, we will be glad and rejoice in His salva- 
tion” (Is. xxv. 9). It is remarkable that the Sacred writers—unlike 
the Mediaeval painters and moralists—almost invariably avoid the 
more terrible aspects of the Second Advent. ‘‘ How shall He appear?” 
asks St Chrysostom on this passage, ‘‘ As a Punisher? He did not 
say this, but the bright side.” The parallelism of these verses is: 
Man dies once, and is judged; Christ died once, and shall return— 
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he might have said “to be man’s Judge” (Acts xvii. 31)—but he 
does say “He shall return...for salvation.” 

We may sum up some of the contrasts of this previous chapter as 
follows. The descendants of Aaron were but priests; Christ, like 
Melchisedek, was both Priest and King. They were for a time; He 
is a Priest for ever, They were but links ina long succession, in- 
heriting from forefathers, transmitting to descendants; He stands 
alone, without lineage, without successor. They were established by a 
transitory ordinance, He by an eternal oath. They were sinful, He 
is sinless. They weak, He all-powerful. Their sacrifices were ineffcc- 
tual, His was perfect. Their sacrifices were offered daily, His once 
for all. Theirs did but cleanse from ceremonial defilement, His 
purged the conscience. Their tabernacle was but a copy, and their 
service a shadow; His tabernacle was the Archetype, and His service 
the substance. They died and passed awa ; He sits to intercede for 
us for ever at God’s right hand. Their Covenant is doomed to abro- 
gation; His, founded on better promises, is to endure unto the end. 
Their High Priest could but enter once and that with awful precau- 
tions, with the blood of bulls and goats, into a material shrine; He, 
entering once for all with the blood of His one perfect sacrifice into 


efficacy, had died once for all, and Alone for all, as the sinless Son of 
God to obtain for us an eternal redemption, and to return for our 
salvation as the Everlasting Victor over sin and death! 


CHAPTER X., 


1. SbvararDEKL. dvvavra NAC. The plural is probably a mere 
oversight due to the previous Tpoogpépovow. 


2. Kexabapropévous NDEK. The kexabepioudvous of A ig probably 
a mere clerical error. The rec. has kexaJapuévous, L, 


tion to avoid the apparent error involved in the kad’ tpyépay, and 
perhaps ol iepe?s would have been a more natural and accurate ex- 


pression (as Bleek Says) than és tepevs, which in its literal sense was 
not true. 


34. tots Seoplous AD Vulg. and many Fathers. This seems to 
have first changed by Oversight into rots Secuots, to which jhov 
(SEKL) was perhaps added as an explanatory gloss, 


€uvrovs NA. davrois DEKL, é éavroits only a few cursive MSS, : 
See the note, 
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[év ovpavots]. Omitted in SAD Copt. Aeth. Vulg. It. and many 
fathers. It is an explanatory gloss, and a mistaken one. See the 
note. 


38. pov. This is found in most MSS. of the LXX., and especially 
in the Alexandrine which the writer seems to have used. See the 
note. 


Cu, X. The first eighteen verses of this chapter are a summary, rich 
with fresh thoughts and illustrations, of the topics on which he 
has been dwelling; namely (1) The one sacrifice of Christ com- 
pared with the many Levitic sacrifices (I—10). (2) The perfect- 
ness of His finished work (11—18). The remainder of the 
chapter is occupied with one of the earnest exhortations (19—25) 
and solemn warnings (26—81), followed by fresh appeals and 
encouragements (32—39), by which the writer shews throughout 
that his object in writing is not speculative or theological, but 
essentially practical and moral, 


1—14. Tue oNE SACRIFICE AND THE MANY SACRIFICES. 


1. Sxedv. The cd is the opposite to the edxwv, and the two words 
sum up the whole of the preceding argument, 


Tov pehAdgvrwy dyabey. Of the good things which Christ had now 
brought into the world (ix. 11). 


ovK atv THY elkdva. ‘The Law,” says St Ambrose, “had the 
shadow ; the Gospel the image ; the Reality itself is in Heaven.” By 
the word image is meant the true historic form. The Gospel was as 
much closer a resemblance of the Reality-as a statue is a closer 
resemblance than a pencilled outline. 


wats avrats Ovolats. Not “ with those” (as in A. V.), but ‘‘ with the 
same sacrifices, year by year, which they offer continuously, make 
perfect them that draw nigh,” i.e. the Priests can never with their 
sacrifices, which are the same year by year, perfect the worshippers. 
Some have given a fuller sense to the words ‘‘ the same,” as though it 
meant that even the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement cannot make 
any one perfect, being as they are, after all, the same sacrifices in 
their inmost nature as those which are offered every morning and 
evening. 


els TO Sinvenés. ‘To perpetuity.” See verse 12, &e. 


ovdérore SUvarar. This may be the right reading, though the plural 
Sivavras ‘‘ they are never able,” is found in some MSS. If the latter 
be the true reading the sentence begins with an unfinished con- 
struction (anakoluthon). 


2. erabcavro mporepdpevar. The participle is classically used 
alter maveo@a, Winer, p. 323. : 


cuvelSnow. ‘* Consciousness.” 
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kexabapiopévous. “Having been cleansed,” by these sacrifices, once 
for all. 


3. dvdpvncis duapriay. This view of sacrifices—that they are “‘a 
calling to mind of sins yearly”—is very remarkable. It seems to be 
derived from Num. y. 15, where “the offering of jealousy” is called 
‘an offering of memorial, bringing iniquity to remembrance.” Philo 
also speaks of sacrifices as providing “not an oblivion of sins, but a 
reminding of them.” De plant. Noe, § 25. De Vit. Mos. ut. § 10 
(Opp. 1. 345, 11. 246). But if the sacrifices thus called sins to remem- 
brance, they also daily symbolised the means of their removal, so 
that when offered obediently with repentance and faith they became 
valid symbols. 


4. ddvvarov yap. This plain statement of the nullity of sacrifices 
in themselves, and regarded as mere outward acts, only expresses what 
had been deeply felt by many a worshipper under the Old Covenant. 
It should be compared with the weighty utterances on this subject in 
the O.T., 1 Sam. xv. 22; Is. i. 11—17; Jer. vi. 20, vii. 21—23; Amos 
v. 21—24; Mic. vi. 6—8; Ps. xl. 6—8 (quoted in the next verses), and 
Pss. 1. and li.; and above all Hos. vi. 6, which, being a pregnant 
summary of the principle inyolved, was a frequent quotation of our 
Lord. Any value which the system of sacrifices possessed was not 
theirs intrinsically (propria virtute) but relatively and typically (per 
accidens). ‘‘By a rudely sensuous means,” says Liinemann, “we 
cannot attain to a high spiritual good.” Philo in one of his finest 
passages shews how deeply he had realised that sacrifices were value- 
less apart from holiness, and that no mere external acts can cleanse 
the soul from moral guilt. He adds that God accepts the innocent 
even when they offer no sacrifices, and delights in unkindled altars if 
the virtues dance around them (De plant. Noe). The heathen had 
learnt the same high truths. Horace (Od. m1, 23) sings, 

“Immunis aram si tetigit manus 
Non sumptuosa blandior hostia 
Mollivit aversos Penates 
Farre pio et saliente mica.” 


5. eloepxopevos els Tov Kd pov Aéyer. The quotation is from Ps, xl, 
6—8. The words of the Psalmist are ideally and typologically trans- 
ferred to the Son, in accordance with the universal conception of the 
O. T. Messianism which was prevalent among the Jews. It made no 
difference to their point of view that some parts of the Psalm (e.g. in 
ver, 12) could only have a primary and contemporary significance, 
The ‘coming into the world” is here regarded as having been long 
predetermined in the Divine counsels; it is regarded, as Delitzsch says, 
“not as a point but as a line.” 


Overlay Kal mpoodopdy ovk HAnoas. ‘Thou caredst not for slain 
beast or bloodless oblation.” ‘This is in accordance with the many 
magnificent declarations which in the midst of legal externalism de- 
clares its nullity except as a means to better things (Is. i. 11; Jer, vi, 
20; Hos. vi. 6; Amos y. 21; 1 Sam. xy, 22, &e.). 
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copa St karnpricw pov. “ But thow didst prepare a body for me.” 
- This is the rendering of the LXX. In the Hebrew it is ‘‘ But ears 
hast thou digged for me.” The text of the Hebrew does not admit of 
easy alteration, so that either (1) the reading of the Greek text in the 
LXX. must be a clerical error, e.g. KATHPTIZAZQMA for KATHPTI- 
ZAZOTIA, or (2) the LXX. rendering must be a sort of Targum or 
explanation. They regarded ‘‘a body didst Thou prepare” as equi- 
valent to “Ears didst thou dig.’”” The explanation is usually found 
in the Hebrew custom of boring a slave’s ear if he preferred to remain 
in servitude (Ex. xxi. 6; Deut. xv. 17), so that the “ bored ear” was 
a symbol of willing obedience. But the Hebrew verb means ‘“ to dig” 
rather than “ to bore,” and the true explanation seems to be “thou 
hast caused me to hear and obey.” So in Is. xlviii, 8 we have ‘‘thine 
ear was not opened,” and in |. 5, “ God hath opened my ear and I was 
not rebellious.” Thus in the two first clauses of each parallelism in 
the four lines we have the sacrifices which God does not desire ; 
and in the second clause the obedience for which He does care. 
“ The prepared body ” is ‘‘ the form of a servant,’ which Christ took 
upon Him in order to ‘“‘open His ears” to the voice of God (Phil. ii. 
7). See Rev. xviii. 13, where ‘‘ bodies” means ‘‘ slaves,” St Paul 
says, ‘‘Ye are become dead to the law by the body of Christ” (Rom. 
vii. 4). . 

6. ddokavTdpara. Lit., “ Holocausts.” The word occurs here 
alone in the N.'T. These ‘‘whole burnt offerings” typified absolute 
self-dedication ; but the holocaust without the self-sacrifice was 
valueless. 


wept dpaptias. ‘Sin-oferings.” An ellipse for @votas rept ay. 
derived from the LXX. (Lev. vii. 27 [37]). 


7. *I80v tkw. “I am come.” This 40th Psalm is one of the 
special Psalms for Good Friday. 


ék Kepar(Ss BiBAlov. The word xegadts, here rendered volume, 
does not occur elsewhere in the N. T. It means the knob (umbilicus) 
of the roller on which the vellum was rolled. The word in the Hebrew 


is mbar, ‘a roll.” See LXX. Ezek. ii. 9, iii. 1. It cannot be ren- 
dered ‘in the chief part” or ‘‘in the beginning.” The words “it is 
written of me” may mean in the Hebrew “ it has been prescribed to 
me,” and others take the clause to mean ‘‘I am come with the roll of 
the book which is written for me.” If we ask what was ‘“ the book” 
to which the author of the Psalm referred the answer is not easy; it 
may have been the Law, or the Book of God’s unwritten counsels, 
as in Ps. cxxxix. 16. The writer of the Epistle, transferring and 
applying David’s words to Christ, thought doubtless of the whole 
O. T. (comp. Lk. xxiv. 26, 27, ‘‘ He expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself”). 


Tov Toijoat 6 Oeds Td OEAnpa owov. The writer has omitted the 
words ‘*I delight” (LXX. 7BovA7Oyv) and has made the gen. of pur- 
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pose depend on 7xw. Slavish accuracy in quotation is never aimed at 
by the sacred writers, because they had no letter-worshipping theory 
of verbal inspiration. They held that the inspiration lay in the 
sense and in the thoughts of Scripture, not in its ipsissima verba. 
Hence they often consider it sufficient to give the general tendency of 
a passage, and frequently vary from the exact words. 


8. Katd vépov. ‘‘According to the Law.” A whole argument is 
condensed into these words, which the context would enable readers 
to develop for themselves, 


9. réte elpyKey. Lit., “ Then he has said.” 
_ tb mparov. Namely, Sacrifices, &e. 
76 Sevrepov. Namely, the Will of God. 


10. tyytacpévor éopév. ‘‘We have been sanctified.” As we have 
already seen, the word dyacuds is not used of progressive sanctifica- 
tion, but of consecration in a pure state to God’s service (ii. 11, xiii. 
12, &., and comp. John xvii. 19; 1 Thess. iv. 3, ‘This is the will of 
God, even your sanctification’’). 


Tod cdpatos. The “body” is a reference to ver. 5. And because 
Christ thus offered His body we are bidden to offer our bodies as “a 
living sacrifice, holy, well-pleasing to God” (Rom. xii. 1) 

11. was pev tepeds, The better reading seems to be apxepevs, 
“High Priest.” 

érryxev. None were permitted to sit in the Holy Place. Christ 
sat in the Holiest, far above all Heavens. 


_ moNNdxis. “Day by day for a continual burnt-offering ’ (Num. 
XxXvili. 3; comp. vil. 27). 


meptehety. This is a much stronger word than dgacpety in verse 4. 
It means “at once to strip away,” as though sin were some close- 
fitting robe (see xii. 1) (“ringsum wegnehmen”’). 

12. év Sefig. i. 13, viii. 1. 

13. ws trebOoiv. The more usual construction of vs when no 
definite time is indicated would be éws dy; but dy is frequently 
omitted, and especially in later Greek. 2 Pet. i. 19 dws od nwépa 
duavyaoy. Winer, p. 371. 

troméduov. Ps. cx. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 25. 

14. teredXelwxev. vii. 11, 25. 


Tovs dytatopévous. “ Those who are in the way of sanctification” 
(ii, 11; comp. Acts ii, 47), 


15. 8 “But.” The A.V. inserts “whereof” in italics to make 
the connexion easier. 


TO Tvevpa TO dytoy. “For holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost” (2 Pet. i. 21). 
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pero. yap To elpyxévat. There is no direct completion of this sen- 
tence, but the words ‘‘again He saith” are found in some editions 
before ver.17. They have no manuscript authority, but were added 
by Dr Paris (from the Philoxenian Syriac) in the margin of the Cam- 
bridge Bible of 1762. 


1@ Airy y Siabyxy. Jer. xxxi. 33, 34 (comp. viii. 10—12). 


17. od py pvycOrycopor err. This oblivion of sin is illustrated by 
many strong metaphors in Is. xliv. 22, xxxviii. 17; Jer. 1. 20; Ps. 
ciii. 12; Mic. vii. 19, &e. 


18. ovKére mpoodopd epi dpaptias. Since the object of all sacri- 
fices is the purging of the soul from guilt, sacrifices are no longer 
needed when sins have been annulled (ix. 26). Those words form the 
triumphant close of the argument. To revert to Judaism, to offer 
sacrifices, meant henceforth faithlessness as regards Christ’s finished 
work. And if sacrifices were henceforth abolished there was obviously 
an end of the Aaronic Priesthood, and therewith of the whole Cove- 
nant. The shadow had now been superseded by the substance, the 
sketch by the reality. And thus the writer has at last made good his 
opening words, that ‘‘at this end of the days God had revealed Him- 
self to us by His Son,” and that the New Covenant thus revealed was 
superior to the First, alike in its Agent (vii. 1—25), its Priesthood 
(vii. 25—ix. 12), its Tabernacle, and its sacrificial ordinances (ix. 13 
—x,. 18). 


19—25. An ExuHortarion To CuaistiAN ConFIDENCE AND Frt- 
LOWSHIP, 


19. dSeApol. iii. 1, 12, xiii, 22, 


mappyclay eis tHhv elooSov K.t.A. ‘Confidence in the blood of Jesus, 
for our entrance into the Holiest.” This right of joyful confidence 
in our access to God through Christ is dwelt upon in Eph. ii. 18, 
iii, 12. 

20. mpocdarov. The word rendered “new” both in A. V. and 
R. V. is substituted for cawds (recens) which is used throughout the 
Epistle, probably because evexaiviev (‘* He dedicated” or inaugurated, 
comp, ix. 18) immediately precedes. LIpéogaros by its derivation 
means ‘‘newly-slain.”” It may be doubted however whether the writer 
intended the oxymoron ‘‘ newly-slain yet living.” That the road was 
‘“‘new”’ has already been shewn in ix. 8—12. It is called “living” 
not as “ life-giving ” or “enduring,” but because “the Lord of life”’ 
is Himself the way (John xiv. 6; comp. Eph. iii. 12), 


Sia Tov KaTameTdcparos K.T.A. There is here a passing com- 
parison of Christ’s human body to the Parocheth or Veil (vi. 19, ix. 3) 
through which the Priest passed into the Holiest, and which was rent 
at the crucifixion (Matt. xxvii. 51). It was through His Suffering 
Humanity that He passed to His glory. 


21. iepéa péyay. Lit., “a great Priest” (as in Ley. xxi. 10), by 
12 
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which is meant not only a High Priest, but also a Kingly Priest 
(Zech. vi. 11—13). 


ém\ Tov oikov Tov Oeov. See iii. 63 1 Tim. iii. 15. 
22. mpooepxdpefa. We have seen throughout that the notion of 
free access and approach to God is prominent in the writer’s mind. 


év mAnpodopia. See vi. 11. 


pepayticpévor k.t.A. In verbs beginning with p the MSS. vary in their 
method of writing both the augmented and the reduplicated tenses. 
Thus we find both éfp.mévor and pep. The dad means that we are so 
sprinkled as to be removed from the evil conscience (Winer, p. 736). 
The words mean “having our souls—our inmost consciousness— 
sprinkled as it were with the blood of Christ (ix. 14, xii. 24, 1 Pet. 
i. 2) and so cleansed from the consciousness of guilt.” So the Jewish 
priests were purified from ceremonial defilement by being sprinkled 
with blood (Ex. xxix. 21; Ley. viii. 30). 


AeAovpévor. The perfect participles in these clauses—‘ having been 
sprinkled,” ‘‘having been washed’”’—imply that it is to be done once 
and for ever. All Christians are priests to God (Rev. i. 5, 6); and 
therefore Christian Priests, before being permitted to approach to God, 
must, like the Jewish Priests (Ex. xxx. 20), be sprinkled with the 
blood of Christ, and bathed in the water of baptism (Eph. v. 26; Tit. 
iii. 5; 1 Pet, iii. 21). 


b8ar. Kabape. ‘<I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye 
shall be clean” (Hizek. xxxvi. 25). 


23. tiv cporoylay rijs éAmlSos. “The confession of our Hope.” 
Here we have the same trilogy of Christian graces as in St Paul— 
Faith (ver. 22), Hope (ver. 23), and Love (ver. 24). 


dkdwy. “So that it do not bend.’ It must be not only “secure” 
(iii. 6, 14), but not even liable to be shaken. 


mirrds yap. vi. 13, xi, 11, xii. 26. The writer felt the necessity of 
insisting upon this point, because the sufferings of the Hebrew con- 
verts, and the long delay (as it seemed to them) of Christ’s return, 
had shaken their constancy. 


24. cls mapokvopoy dydirys. ‘* For provocation to love.” The 
word mapofvouss (whence our ‘‘paroxysm”’) is more generally used in 
a bad sense, like the English word “ provocation” (see Acts xv. 39; 
Deut. xxix. 28, LXX.). And perhaps the writer here chose the word 
to remind them that the “ provocation ” at present prevailing among 
them was to hatred not to love. 


25. tiHv emovvaywyiv éavtdv, ie. “our Christian gatherings.” 
Apparently the flagging zeal and waning faith of the Hebrews had 
led some of them to neglect the Christian assemblies for worship and 
Holy Communion (Acts ii. 42), "Exicuvaywyh only occurs in 2 Thess. 
ii. 1, and is perhaps chosen to avoid the Jewish word “ synagogue” ; 
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and the more so because the duty of attending “‘ the synagogue” was 
insisted on by Jewish teachers. In the neglect of public worship the 
writer saw the dangerous germ of apostasy. 


Kads {0s ticiv. This neglect of attending the Christian gather- 
ings may have been due in some cases to fear of the Jews. It shewed 
a fatal tendency to waver in the direction of apostasy. 


mapakadodvres, Though the active is used it implies the duty of 
mutual encouragement. 


Tv %pépav. The Day which Christians expected was the Last Day 
(1 Cor. iii. 13). They failed to see that the Day which the Lord had 
primarily in view in His great eschatological discourse (Matt. xxiv.) 
was the Close of the Old Dispensation in the Fall of Jerusalem. The 
signs of this were already in the air, and that approaching Day of the 
Lord was destined to be ‘‘the bloody and fiery dawn” of the Last 
Great Day—‘the Day of days, the Ending-day of all days,” the 
Settling-day of all days, the Day of the promotion of Time into Hter- 
nity, the Day which for the Church breaks through and breaks off the 
night of this present world” (Delitzsch). 


26—31. A so~emMN WARNING OF THE Peri or wiLruL APOsTAsy. 


26. ‘Exovetws ydp. The word “wilfully” stands in contrast 
with sins of weakness, ignorance and error in v. 2. If the writer 
meant to say that, after the commission of wilful and heinous sins, 
<¢ there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins,” this would not only be 
the most terrible passage in Scripture, but would do away with the 
very object of Redemption, and the possibility of any Forgiveness of 
Sins. It would, as Kurtz says, ‘be in its consequences truly sub- 
versive and destructive of the whole Christian soteriology.” But the 
meaning rather is, ‘‘ If we are willing sinners,” “if we are in a state 
of deliberate and voluntary defiance to the will of God.” He is 
alluding not only to those sins which the Jews described as being 
committed presumptuously “ with uplifted hand” (Num. xv. 30; Ps. 
xix. 13; see vi, 4—8, xii. 16, 17), but to the deliberate continuity of 
such sins as a self-chosen law of life; as for instance when a man has 
closed against himself the door of repentance and said “‘ Fyil, be thou 
my good.” Such a state is glanced at in 2 Pet. ii, 20, 21; Matt. xii. 
A3—45, 

ayy émlyveow. ‘ The full knowledge of the truth.” Something more 
is meant than mere historical knowledge. He is contemplating Chris- 
tians who have made some real advance, and then have relapsed into 
“desperation or the wretchlessness of unclean living.” 


ovKért wept dpapTidy daodelrerat Ovota, Lit., no sacrifice yor sins 
is any longer left for them.” They have rejected the work of Christ, 
and it cannot be done for them over again. There is one atoning sa- 
crifice, and that they have repudiated. He does not say that they have 
exhausted the infinite mercy of God, nor can we justly assert that he 
held such a conclusion ; he only says that they have, so long as they 
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continue in such a state, put themselves out of God’s covenant, and 
that there are no other covenanted means of grace. For they have 
trampled under foot the offer of mercy in Christ and there is no sal- 
vation in any other (Acts iv. 12). 


27. doBepd S€ tis exSox7. All that is left for willing apostates 
when they have turned their backs on the sole means of grace is 
“some terror-causing expectance of a judgement.” 'They are “ heaping 
up to themselves wrath against the day of wrath” (Rom. ii. 5), 
poBepos means ‘‘ inspiring fear,” not “feeling fear.” “Exdox) is a 
amag heyduevov in the N.T. The vs adds strong emphasis to the 
expression = ‘‘a very terrible.” Comp. Lucian doBepdv ri Oéaya. Diod. 
Sic. élaovés rus Bios. 


Kal mupos {ndos. Lit., “and a jealousy of fire.” He is thinking 
of God ‘‘as a consuming fire” (xii. 29) and of the question “ Shall thy 
jealousy burn like fire?” Ps. Ixxix. 5 (comp. Ezek. xxxvi. 5). 


éoBley péAAovTos tods tmevaytlous. ‘* Destined” (by prophecy) 
‘*to devour opponents.” ‘Yea, let fire devour thine enemies” (Is. 
xxvi, 11). It has so long been the custom to interpret such passages 
of ‘eternal torments” that we lose sight of the fact that such a 
meaning, if we may interpret Scripture historically, was in most cases 
not consciously present to the mind of the writers. The constant 
repetition of the same metaphor by the Prophets with no reference 
except to temporal calamities and the overthrow of cities and nations 
made it familiar in this sense to the N. T. writers. By ‘* the adver- 
saries” here are not meant “sinners,” but impenitent Jews and 
wilful apostates who would perish in the Day of the Lord (2 Thess. 
i, 8). It is at least doubtful whether the writer meant to imply 
anything beyond that prophecy of doom to the heirs of the Old Cove- 
nant which was fulfilled a few years later when the fire of God’s wrath 
consumed the whole system of a Judaism which had rejected its own 
Messiah. The word for ‘‘adversaries” only occurs besides in the 
N. T. in Col. ii. 14. 


28. dberjoas tis. Especially by being guilty of the sin of idolatry 
(Deut. xvii. 2—7). Literally, it is ‘‘any one, on setting at nought 
Moses’ law.” 


xepts oiktippov. The Mosaic law pronounced on offenders an in- 
exorable doom. “ The letter killeth” (2 Cor. iii. 6). 


emt Suclv 7} tpiclv pdptuory, i.e. by the testimony of at least two 
¢ ohn viii, 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 1). Comp. the use of ém “on the condition 
of” in ix. 17. 


drobyy coke, Lit., ‘‘dies.”” Here is another of the favourite Jewish 
exegetical arguments a minori ad majus. 


29. Soxeire. This word is parenthetic, and does not affect the 
construction. 


tipoplas, ‘The word for ‘* punishment” in the N.'T. is in every other 
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passage kédaovs, which means, in accordance with its definition, and 
in much of its demonstrable usage, ‘‘remedial punishment.” Here 
the word (though the difference is not observed by our A. V., which 
has created so many needless variations, and obliterated so many 
necessary distinctions) means “ vengeance” or “retribution,” It need 
hardly be said that “ vindictive punishment” can only be attributed 
to God by the figure of speech known as anthropopathy, i.e. the repre- 
sentation of God by metaphors drawn from human passions. It is 
also obvious that we misuse Scripture when we press casual words 
to unlimited inferences. ‘‘ Vengeance” is here used because (1) the 
author is alluding to defiant and impenitent apostates, in language 
derived from the earthly analogies, and (2) because he is referring 
to the temporal ruin and overthrow of the Jewish polity at the fast- 
approaching Day of Christ’s Coming. The passage which he proceeds 
to quote (Deut. xxxii. 35) refers directly to national and temporal 
punishments. The verb tiwwpelv is only used twice in the N. T. 
(Acts xxii. 5, xxvi. 11)—both times of the persecution of Christians by 
Saul. 


katamatioas. The writer could hardly use stronger language to 
imply the extremity of wilful rebellion which he has in view. ° It 
scarcely applies to any except blaspheming infidels and to those Jews 
who have turned the very name of Jesus in Hebrew into an anagram 
of malediction, and in the Talmud rarely allude to Him except in 
words of scorn and execration. 


7d aipa THs SiadrKns. He uses the same phrase in xiii. 20; and 
naturally, since the thoughts are full of the analogy of Jewish 
sacrifices. 


kowoyv. Lit., “a common thing,” i.e. either ‘‘ unclean ”’ or “ value- 
less.” Clearly such conduct as this must be the nearest approach we 
can conceive to “the sin against the Holy Ghost,” ‘“‘the unpardon- 
able sin,” “the sin unto death,” for which no remedy is provided in 
any earthly means of grace (Matt. xii, 31; 1 John v. 16). 


évuBploas. Lit., “ insulted”; e.g. ‘*by blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost” (Matt. xii. 31, 32). Itis possible to grieve utterly that 
Holy Spirit (Eph. iv. 30) and so to become * reprobate.” ‘The apos- 
tates whose case is here imagined despise alike the Father (y. 5), the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit (vi. 4—6), They reject the very promises of 
their baptismal profession and abnegate the whole economy of grace. 
The verb évuSplgew occurs here only in the N, Tf. It may also govern 
the dative. 


30. ’Hpol éx8lknovs. The Scripture warrant adduced in support 
of this stern language is Deut, xxxii. 35, and a similar phrase (“O 
God, to whom vengeance belongeth ”) is used in Ps. xciv. 1,2. It is 
remarkable that the citation does not agree either with the Hebrew 
or the LXX., but is quoted in the same form asin Rom. xii. 19, where 
however the application is quite different, for it is there used as an 
argument against avenging our own wrongs. The writer of this 
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Epistle, as a friend of St Paul and one who was of his school, may 
have been familiar with this form of the quotation, or may have read 
it in the Epistle to the Romans, with which he seems to have been 
familiar (comp. xiii. 1—6 with Rom. xii. 1—21) ; and indeed there are 
traces that the quotation in this form was known in the Jewish 
schools. Perhaps it had become proverbial. 

The words “‘saith the Lord” are omitted in &, D, and most ancient 
versions, and may have been added from Rom. xii. 19. 


kaladAw. Deut. xxxii. 36. 


Kpwei kipios. In the original passage the ‘‘ judgement” consists in 
saving His people from their enemies, as also in Ps, exxxv. 14, 


31. oPepov. Fearful for the deliberate apostate and even for the 
penitent sinner (1 Chron. xxi. 13; 2 Sam. xxiv. 14; LXX, Ecelus, ii. 
18), and yet better in any case than to fall into the hands of man. 


Qcod Lavros. iii. 12. 


32—39. Worps or AppEsL AND ENCOURAGEMENT, 


32. dvapipvrorkerbe 86. “But keep in remembrance.” Here, 
as in vi. 9—12, he mingles appeal and encouragement with the 
sternest warnings. The ‘former days” are those in which they 
were in the first glow of their conversion. 


poriobévres. The word gwrifev “to enlighten’ only became a 
synonym for ‘‘to baptize” at a later period. Naturally however in 
the early converts baptism was synchronous with the reception of the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit (see vi. 4). For the metaphor—that ‘ God 
hath shined in our hearts *—see 2 Cor. iv. 6 3 DL Pet!.i1-.9: 


ToNdy AWyow...7adnudroyv. << Much wrestling of sufferings.” 
"AOXnows occurs here only in the N.T, The sufferings were doubtless 
due to the uncompromising hostility of the Jewish community (see 
1 Thess. ii. 14—16), which generally led to persecutions from the 
Gentiles also. To the early Christians it was given “not only to 
believe on Christ, but also to suffer for His sake” (Phil. i. 29) 


33. TovTO pev...rodTo $é. Distributive formula, used adverbially, 
Winer. 


Bearpifopevor. Lit., “being set upon a stage.” The same metaphor 
is used in 1 Cor. iv. 9 (“ We became a theatre,” comp. 1 Cor, xy, 32). 
It was however fearfully literal to many Christians in the Neronian 
and later persecutions in which Christian youths had to undertake on 
the stage the characters of Hercules and Mucius and Laureolus, dis- 
playing to the blood-corrupted spectators a horrible realism of agony $ 
and even Christian maidens had to appear in the characters of Dirce 
or the Danaids. See Sueton., Nero, 12, Caius, 57; Juv. Sat. yu. 186; 
Mart. x, 25, vit. 30, Spectac. vit.; Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 1. 6 yuvatkes 
Aavatdes kat Alpxar. And see Renan L’Antéchrist, pp. 168—175, 


Kotvwvol.  Partakers.” 
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ovtws dvartpepopevay. “Who lived in this condition of things.” 


34. ois Serplois cvverabycare, ‘Ye pitied the prisoners.” The 
other reading of the A.V. had more to do than anything else with the 
common assumption that this Epistle was written by St Paul. The true 
reading however undoubtedly is not ozs decpors pou, but rots deculots, 
‘*ye sympathised with the prisoners,” The reading of our text was 
probably introduced from Col. iv. 18; Phil. i.7, &c. In the first per- 
secutions many confessors were thrown into prison (Acts xxvi. 10), and 
from the earliest days Christians were famed for their kindness to their 
brethren who were thus confined. See too xiii. 3. The verb cummadet 
occurs only here and in iv. 15. St Paul uses cvymdcxew “to suffer 
with” in Rom. viii. 17. The extreme care and attention paid by 
Christians to imprisoned confessors is illustrated in the letters of Igna- 
tius, and in those of Cyprian. It had even attracted the astonished 
notice of the heathen, and Lucian in his satirical romance De Morte 
Peregrini indicates that it was one of the motives for the sham-con- 
version of that charlatan. 


wiv dptayyv. Christians were liable to be thus plundered by 
lawless mobs. Epictetus, by whose time Stoicism had become uncon- 
sciously impregnated with Christian feeling, says, ‘‘I became poor at 
thy will, yea and gladly.” On the supposition that the letter was 
addressed to Rome, “ the spoiling of goods” has been referred to the 
edict of Claudius which expelled the Jews (and with them the Chris- 
tian Jews) from Rome; or to the Neronian persecution. But the 
supposition is improbable ; and indeed confiscation was one of the 
most ordinary incidents of persecution, as we see in the letters of 
Cyprian. 


ywaokovtes Exe Eavtods Kpelooova traptw. The “in heaven” 
(of the A. V.) is almost certainly a spurious gloss, and the “in” 
before ‘‘ yourselves’ should be unquestionably omitted. If the true 
reading be éavrois, the meaning is ‘‘recognising that ye have for 
yourselves,” but if we may accept éavrods, thereading of &, we have the 
very beautiful and striking thought—‘‘recognising that ye have your- 
selves as a better possession and an abiding.” He points them to the 
tranquil self-possession of a holy heart (Lk. ix. 25, xxi. 19), the acqui- 
sition of our own souls, as a sufficiently present consolation for the 
loss of earthly goods (Heb. xi. 26), independently of the illimitable 
future hope (Matt. vi. 20; Rom. viii. 18; 1 Pet. i. 4—8). 

35. mappyotay. iii. 6, iv. 16. 

qr. ‘Seeing that it has” (quippe quae). 

proParrodoc tay. ii, 2, xi. 26; comp. xi. 6. 

36. ‘mopovas. Few graces were more needed in the terrible trials 
of that day (vi. 12; Lk. xxi. 19; Col. i.11; Jas. i. 3, 4). 


momcavres. The meaning perhaps rather is “ by doing,” or ‘“ by 
having done, the will of God ye may win the fruition of the pro- 
mise.” The apparently contradictory expressions, about ** receiving” 
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and “not receiving” the promise or the promises, arise in part from 
the fact that ‘ promise” is used both for the verbal promise, and for 
its actual fulfilment (ix. 15, xi. 39). 


37. piKkpdv dcov dcov. A very emphatic phrase to imply the near- 
ness of Christ’s return, ‘‘yet but a very very little while” (lit., ‘‘ little, 
how very, how very.” oy Arist. Vesp. 213 dcov dcov orihnv=quan- 
tillum ; Arrian, Indic. xxrx, 15 6\lyou 6¢ adraay oretpovow baov THs XWpas). 
The phrase occurs in the LXX. in Is. xxvi. 20. The quotations in 
this and the next verse are adapted from Hab. ii. 3, 4. In the 
original it is ‘‘ the vision” which will not tarry, but the writer quotes 
from the LXX., only inserting the definite article before Epxdmevos, and 
applying it to the Messiah. “The coming one” was a Messianic title 
(Matt. xi. 3; Lk. vii. 19; comp. Dan. vii. 13, &c.). In Matt. xxiv. 
34 our Lord has said, “ This generation shall not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled”; and by the time that this Epistle was written few 
still survived of the generation which had seen our Lord. Hence, 
Christians felt sure that Christ’s coming was very near, though it is 
probable that they did not realise that it would consist in the close of 
the Old Dispensation, and not as yet in the End of the World. It ig 
most probable that by the time this Epistle was written the Roman 
eagles were already beginning to gather to the carcase of a corrupted 
nationality and _a decadent religionism; so that no wise man could 
overlook the indications of the rapidly approaching end. 


38. 6 8 Sixaws pou K.7.A. The true reading here (though not in 
the Hebrew) perhaps is, ‘‘But my righteous one shall live by faith” (as 
in XN, A, H), and this is all the more probable because the ‘“‘my” ig 
omitted by St Paul, and therefore might be omitted here by the copy- 
ists. In D, as in some MSS. of the LXX., ‘“‘my” is found after 
“faith.” In the original Hebrew the passage seems to mean ‘‘ But 
the righteous shall live by his fidelity.”’ On the deeper meaning read 
into the verse by St Paul see my Life of St Paul, 1. 369. The 
Rabbis said Habakkuk had compressed into this one rule the 365 
negative and 218 positive precepts of the Law. 


kalédv dmoorre(Anrat. “And if he shrink back.” The A.V. renders 
this “but if any man draw back.” But it is clear that 6 dlkavos is 
understood, not dv@pw7os. The introduction of the words « any man” 
is wholly unwarrantable, and at first sight looks as if it were due to 
dogmatic bias and a desire to insinuate the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
‘‘indefectibility of grace.” But throughout this Epistle there is not 
a word which countenances the dogma of “final perseverance.” The 
true rendering is “ And if he draw back My soul approveth him not”; 
ie. “if my just man draw back ” (comp. Ezek. xviii, 24, “when the 
righteous turneth away from his righteousness”). The verb srooré\- 
AeoOat implies that shrinking from a course once begun which is used 
of St Peter in Gal. ii. 12. It means primarily “to strike or shorten 
sail,” and then to withdraw or hold back (comp. Acts xx. 20, 27). 
This quotation follows the LXX. in here diverging very widely from 
the Hebrew of Hab. ii. 4, which has, ‘‘Behold his (the Chaldean’s) 
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soul in him is puffed up, it is not humble (lit. “level”’); but the 
righteous shall live by his faithfulness.” All that we have seen of 
previous quotations shews us how free was the use made, by way of 
illustration, of Scripture language. Practically the writer here applies 
the language of the old Prophet, not in its primary sense, but to ex- 
press his own conceptions (Calvin). On the possible defection of 
«the righteous” see Article xvi. of our Church. 

39. ovK éopey UmocrroAns K.T.A. ‘ But we are not of defection unto 
perdition, but of faith unto gaining of the soul.” (The genitives are 
genitives which imply a property, as in 1 Cor. xiv. 33, od yap éoTuv 
Gxaracractas 6 beds.) “Faith,” says Delitzsch, “saves the soul by 
linking it to God...The unbelieving man loses his soul; for not 
being God’s neither is he his own.” He does not possess himself. The 
word mepurofnots is also found in Hph. i. 14. In these words the 
writer shews that in his awful warnings against apostasy he is only 
putting a hypothetical case. “ His readers,” he says, ‘‘ though some 
of them may have gone towards the verge, haye not yet passed over 
the fatal line.” The word Faith is here introduced with the writer’s 
usual skill to prepare for the next great section of the Epistle. 


CHAPTER XI. 


3. prec havopévov. This is the true reading. See the note. 

8. Kadovpevos. In AD ois inserted. See the note. 

15. pvypovetovow. See the note. 

28. ddoPpetwy. In ADE we find d\eOpedwy (from 6eOpos). 

32. Tededv, Bapdx, Zapper, "TepOcie, AavelS te kal Lapovnr &. 
The MSS. vary considerably. The reading, if correct, pays no attention 
to chronology. 

34, poxalpys NAD1. Altered in some MSS. into the more classic 
paxalpas. 

37. emplo@noay, érapdobnoay. The MSS. vary in the order. See 
the note. 


Cu. XI. Tae Herons or Parra. 


The main task of the writer has now been performed, but the re- 
mainder of the Epistle had also a very important purpose. It would 
have been fatal to the peace of mind of a Jewish convert to feel that 
there was a chasm between his Christian faith and the faith of his 
past life. The writer wishes to shew that there is no painful discon- 
tinuity in the religious convictions of Hebrew converts. They could 
still enjoy the viaticwm of good examples set forth in their O. T. 
Scriptures. Their faith was identical, though transcendently more 
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blessed than that which had sustained the Patriarchs, Prophets, and 
Martyrs of their nation in all previous ages. The past history of the 
Chosen People was not discarded_or discredited by the Gospel; it was, 
on the contrary, completed and glorified. 


1. "Eorw 8 mlotis. “But faith is &.” Since he has said “we 
are of faith to gaining of the soul,” the question might naturally 
arise, What then is faith? It is nowhere defined in Scripture, nor is 
it defined here, for the writer rather describes it in its effects than in 
its essence; but it is described by what it does. The chapter which 
illustrates “‘faith” is full of works; and this alone should shew how 
idle is any contrast or antithesis between the two. Here however the 
word “faith” means only ‘‘the belief which leads to faithfulness *—_ 
the hope which, apart from sight, holds the ideal to be the most real, 
and acts accordingly. It is not used in the deeper mystical sense of 
St Paul as equivalent to absolute union with Christ. 


trécracis. ‘The assurance” or “the giving substance to.” ‘Yxé- 
oraots, aS in i, 3, may mean (1) that underlying essence which gives 
reality toa thing. Faith gives a subjective reality to the aspirations 
of hope. But it may be used (2) in an ordinary and not a meta- 
physical sense for “basis,” foundation; or (3) for ‘‘confidence,” as 
in iil. 14 (comp. 2 Cor. ix. 4, xi. 17): and this seems to be the most 
probable meaning of the word here. St Jerome speaks of the passage 
as breathing somewhat of Philo (‘*Philoneum aliquid spirans”), who 
speaks of faith in a very similar way. 

feyxos. “Demonstration,” or “test.” 

ob Brerropévay, i.e. ray dopdérwy, which are as yet invisible, because 
they are eternal and not temporal (2 Cor. iv. 18, v. 7). God Himself 
belongs to the things as yet unseen; but Faith—in this sense of the 
word, which is not the distinctively Pauline sense (Gal. ii. 16, iii, 26; 
Rom. iii. 25)—demonstrates the existence of the immaterial as though 
it were actual, The object of faith from the dawn of man’s life had 
been Christ, who, even at the Fall, had been foretold as “the seed of 
the woman who should break the serpent’s head.” The difference 
between the Two Covenants was that in the New He was fully set 
forth as the effulgence of the Father’s glory, whereas in the Old 
He had been but dimly indicated by shadows and symbols. Bishop 
Pe ee quotes the sonnet of the poet Wordsworth on these 
ines: 


“For what contend the wise? for nothing less 
Than that the Soul, freed from the bonds of sense, 
And to her God restored by evidence 
Of things not seen, drawn forth from their recess, 
Root there—and not in forms—her holiness.” 


2. éuaprupyOyncay. Lit., “For therein the elders had witness 
borne to them.” Their “good report” was won in the sphere of faith. 
The elders—a technical Jewish term (Q°2Pt)—means the ancient 


fathers of the Church of Israel (is 1). 
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3. Ilocre, In this chapter we find fifteen special instances of the 
work of faith, besides the summary cnumeration in the 32nd and 
following verses. 


vootpev. ‘We apprehend with the reason.” See Rom. i. 20. 


katypticbar. ‘Have been established” (xiii, 21; Ps. lxxiv. 16, 
LXX.). 


Tovs aiovas. The word for “worlds” means literally ages (i. 2), 
i.e. the world regarded from the standpoint of human history. The 
‘‘time-world”’ necessarily presumes the existence of the space-world 
also. Seei. 2. ; 


prjpart Gcot. “By the utterance of God,” namely by His fiat, as in 
Gen. i; Ps. xxxili. 6, 9; 2 Pet. iii. 5. There is no question here as 
to the creation of the world by the Logos, for he purposely alters the 
word Aéyw used by the LXX. in Ps. xxxiii. into pyuare. 


cis 75 pr] Ee hatvopévay 7d Brerdpevov yeyovévar, The true reading 
and literal translation are “‘so that not from things which appear hath 
that which is seen come into being,” a somewhat harsh way of ex- 
pressing that ‘the visible world did not derive its existence from 
anything phenomenal.” The translation of the Peshito (‘‘from those 
things which are not perceived”’), of the Vulgate (“‘ex invisibilibus” 
and in d,e,f ‘‘ex non apparentibus”), seem to imply a reading é« 
un) pawopévev, which would be an interpretation of the unusual order, 
but hardly suit the Greek as it stands. In other words, the clause 
denies the pre-existence of matter. It says that the world was made 
out of nothing, not out of the primeval chaos. So in 2 Mace. vii. 28 
the mother begs her son ‘‘to look upon the heaven and earth and all 
that is therein, and consider that God made them owt of things 
that are not” (é& otk dvrwv). If this view be correct, the writer would 
seem purposely to avoid Philo’s way of saying that the world was 
made out of rd 7) dyra, “things conceived as non-existent,” by which 
he meant the “formless matter’’ (as in Wisd. xi. 17). He says that 
the world did not originate from anything phenomenal. This verse, 
go far from being superfluous, or incongruous with what follows, 
strikes the keynote of faith by shewing that its first object must be 
a Divine and Infinite Creator. Thus like Moses in Gen. i. the verse 
excludes from the region of faith all Atheism, Pantheism, Polytheism, 
and Dualism. 


4, "ABedX. Intending, so to speak, ‘‘to pluck only the flowers 
which happen to come within his reach, while he leaves the whole 
meadow full to his readers,” he begins to cull his instances from 
the world before the flood. His examples of faith fall into five 
groups. 1, Antediluvian (4—6). 2. From Noah to Abraham (7—19, 
including some general reflexions in 13—16). 3. The Patriarchs 
fe 4, From Moses to Rahab (283—31). 5. Summary reference 
© later heroes and martyrs down to the time of the Maccabees 
(32—40). 


awdelova, Lit., “more” or “greater.” 
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wapa Keéiv. This we learn from Gen. iv. 5, but we are not told the 
exact points in virtue of which the sacrifice was superior. We may 
naturally infer that Abel’s was a more carefully-chosen and valuable 
offering, but especially that it Was offered in a more sincere and 
humble spirit of faith and love. 


epaptupy0n. By God’s sign of approval (Gen, iv. 4, LXX.), 
Hence he is called “righteous” in Matt. xxiii. 35 5 1 John aii tos 
The Jewish Haggadah was that God had shewn His approval by fire 
from heaven which consumed Abel’s sacrifice. 


Paptupotvtos él Trois Séipois. “Bearing witness to his gifts.” 
8U adrijs, ie. by his faith. 


droGavey ert XaAet. Another reading (AaNe?rac, DEKL) is ‘though 
dead, he is still being spoken of.” But the allusion seems to be to 
“the voice of his blood” (Gen. iv, 10), as seems clear from the re- 
ference in xii. 24, No doubt it is also meant that he speaks by his 
example, but there seems to have been some Jewish Haggadah on the 
subject, for Philo says “‘ Abel—which is most strange—has both been 
slain and lives” (Opp. 1. 200). He deduces from Gen. iy. 10 that 
Abel is still unforgotten, and hence that the righteous are immortal. 


5. pereréOy. Lit., ‘‘was transferred (hence)” (Gen. v. 24; Ecclus. 
xliv. 16, xlix. 14; Jos. Antt. 1 3, § 4). 


ovx niploKero. Gen. v, 24 (LXX. Cod. Alex.). 


Kepaptipyrar. “He hath had witness borne to him”; “Enoch walked 
with God,” Gen, v. 24 (LXX. “pleased God”). 


6, otter. The object of Faith is both the existence and the 
Divine government of God. ‘‘We trust in the living God, who is the 
Saviour of all men, specially of those that believe” (1 Tim. iv. 10). 


yiverar. ‘And that He becomes (i.e. shews or proves Himself to 
be) a rewarder.” 


7 XpyparioGels. The same word is used as in viii. 5, xii. 25. 


Tov pndérw Breropévav. The participle with the art. is in the N, T. 
normally negatived by uh, except in cases of antithesis (like Rom. ix, 
25) and in Eph, v. 4 if ra ov dvjxovra be there the true reading. Here 
the 7) indicates the subjective standpoint. 

evAaBnOels. Influenced by godly caution and reverence; the same 


kind of fear as that implied in v. 7. 


karéxpivev, His example was in condemnatory contrast with the 
unbelief of the world (Matt. xii. 41; Lk, xi, 31). 


TS kata wlori, “Which is according to faith” (comp. Ezek. xiv. 
14). Nosh is called “righteous” in Gen. vi. 9, and Philo observes that 
he is the first to receive this title, and erroneously says that the name 
Noah means “righteous” ag well as “ rest.” St Paul does not use 
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the phrase ‘‘the righteousness according to faith,” though he has 
“the righteousness of faith’ (Rom. iv.13). ‘Faith’ however in this 
writer never becomes the same as mystic oneness with Christ, but 
means general belief in the unscen; and ‘‘righteousness”’ is not 
“justification,” but faith manifested by obedience. Throughout this 
chapter righteousness is the human condition which faith produces 
(xi. 33), not the Divine gift which faith receives. Hence he says that 
Noah ‘became an heir of the righteousness which is according to 
faith,” i.e. he entered on the inheritance of righteousness which faith 
had brought him. In 2 Pet. ii. 5 Noah is called “a preacher of 
righteousness’”’; and in Wisd. x. 4 ‘*‘the righteous man.” 


8. “ABpacy. As was natural, the faith of ‘the father of the 
faithful” was one of the commonest topics of discussion in the 
Jewish Schools, Wordsworth (Eccles. Sonnets, xxv1.) speaks of 


‘« Faith, which to the Patriarchs did dispense 
Sure guidance ere a ceremonial fence 
Was needful to men thirsting to transgress.” 


kadovpevos. If 6 kadovuevos were the right reading it could only 
mean literally either ‘‘he who is called Abraham,” which would be 
somewhat meaningless; or ‘“‘ Abraham, who was called to go out.” 


éehOety. From Ur of the Chaldees (Acts vii. 4). 
témov. Gen. xil. 7. 


aov epxerat. Strictly wot would be required, but the adv. of rest 
is often thus joined to a verb of motion. The épyera is used 
graphically. 


9. ws dAdotplay. “I am a stranger and a sojourner with you” 
(Gen, xxiii.4). The patriarchs are constantly called rdpockor, ‘dwellers 
beside,” “‘ sojourners” (Gen. xvii. 8, xx. 1, &c.). 


éy oxnvais, i.e. in tents (Gen. xii. 8, xiii. 3, &.). 


10. trv Tots Oenedtous txovoay. ‘The city which hath the foun- 
dations,” namely, ‘‘the Jerusalem above” (Gal. iv. 26; Heb. xii. 22, 
xiii, 14; Rey. xxi. 2,14), The same thought is frequently found in 
Philo. The tents of the Patriarchs had no foundations; the founda- 
tions of the City of God are of pearl and precious stone (Rev. xxi, 
14,19). There is perhaps a reference to Ps. lxxxvii. 1, ‘Her fownda- 
tions are upon the holy hills.” Mr Rendall too precariously infers a 
contrast with the foundations of the earthly Jerusalem, shaken by the 
Roman engines of war. 


texvitys Kal Snpvoupyds. ‘Architect and builder.” This is the 
only place in the N.'T. where the word dnmw.ovpyds occurs. It is 
found also in 2 Mace. iv. 1, and plays a large part in the vocabulary 
of Gnostic heretics, who believing in the inherent evil of matter 
spoke of the Demiurge as the Evil creator. But God is called the 
‘‘Architect”’ of the Universe in Philo and in Wisd. xiii. 1, ‘‘ neither 
by considering the works did they acknowledge the workmaster.” 


f 
é 
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11. Kalatry} Zdppa. “Even Sarah herself.” Perhaps the “even” 
refers to her original weakness of faith when she laughed (Gen. xviii. 
12, xxi. 2; comp. Rom. iv. 19). Dr Field thinks that these words 
may be a gloss, and that the verse refers to Abraham, since érexev, 
“was delivered,” is not found in &, A, D. 


eis KataBodjy oméppatos. For technical reasons the probable 
meaning is ‘‘for the founding of a family” (comp. the use of the 
word karaBoh7 in iv. 3, ix. 26 and ‘‘seed” in ii. 16, xi. 18). 


Tov érayyeAdpevov. Comp. x. 23. 
12. tadotpak.t.A. Gen. xxii. 17; Deut. 1. 10. 
To xetdos. Comp. “labrum fossae” Livy, xxxvit. 37. 


13. Katd wiorw. Lit., “According to faith.” 


P| Kopiodpevor. They received the promises in one sense, as 
promises (ver. 17), but had not yet entered upon their fruition (comp. 
ver. 39; vi. 15, and ix. 15). 


deorardpevor. ‘‘Saluting them” (Gen. xlix. 18). ‘‘Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, and was glad” (John 
viii. 56). . 
taper(Snpor. Gen. xxiii. 4, xlvii. 9; 1 Chron. xxix. 15; Ps, xxxix. 
c 


’ 


14. Sti rarpida émitnrotow. That they are seeking further after 
a native land.” Hence comes the argument of the next verse that it 
was not their old home in Chaldea for which they were yearning, but 
a heavenly native-land. 


15. et pav...pvnpovetoucw...elxov dv. The tenses imply the mean- 
ing, ‘‘ Assuming that they bore that land in continuous memory, they 
would at all times have had &e.” See Winer, p. 382. The reading 
Hynpovetovow for éuvnudvevoy is very ill-supported; but it is the dificilior 
interpretatio ; is found in Theodoret; and derives some sanction from 
the urnuovevovoay of D. 


dvakdpiar. But they never attempted to return to Mesopotamia, 
They were home-sick not for that land but for heaven. 


16. viv 8é ‘But, as the case now is.” 


Spéyovrat. The word means, “they are yearning for,” “they stretch 
Sorth their hands towards.” 


ovK eratrxtverat adrods K.r.A. “Is not ashamed of them, to be 
called their God” (Gen. xxviii. 13; Ex, iii, 6—15). 


modu. The “inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for us” (1 Pet. i. 4). This 
digression is meant to shew that the faith and hopes of the Patriarchs 
reached beyond mere teniporal blessings, 
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17. ampocevivoxev...rpocépepev. Reverting to Abraham, whose 
faith (1) in leaving his country, (2) in living as a stranger in Canaan, 
he has already mentioned, he now adduces the third and greatest 
instance of his faithful obedience in being ready to offer up Isaac. 
Both tenses, “‘hath offered up ” (perf.) and ‘‘ was offering up”’ (imperf.), 
are characteristic of the author’s views of Scripture as a permanent 
record of events which may be still regarded as present to us. 
St James (ii. 21) uses the aorist. 


avadeEduevos. Four verbs are used with reference to ‘‘receiving” 
the promises, dvadéyecOa: (here), AaBety (ix. 15), émiruxely (xi. 33), 
kouloacOa (x1. 39). The word here used implies a joyous welcome of 
special promises. The context generally shews with sufficient clear- 
ness the sense in which the Patriarchs may be said both to have 
“received” and ‘‘not to have received” the promises. They received 
and welcomed special promises, and those were fulfilled ; and in those 
they saw the germ of richer blessings which they enjoyed by faith but 
not in actual fruition. 


18. mpds dv. Lit., “with reference to whom” (Isaac); or perhaps 
“to whom,” i.e. to Abraham. 


KAnOyoerar. Gen. xvii. 8,19, xxi. 12, &c. 


19. 60ev. The only place in this Epistle where é@e has its local 
sense. 


év mapaBody. Lit., “in « parable.” For the use of the word sce 
ix. 9. The exact meaning is much disputed. It has been rendered 
‘‘as a type” (comp. Vulg. in parabolam), or “in a bold venture,” or 
“unexpectedly.” These views are hardly tenable. But how could 
Abraham have received Isaac back ‘in a figure” when he received him 
back ‘in reality”? The answer is that he received him back, figu- 
ratively, from the dead, because Isaac was typically, or figuratively, 
dead—potentially sacrificed—when he received him back. Josephus 
in narrating the event uses the same word (Antt. 1.13, § 4), But in 
this instance again it is possible that the key to the expression might 
be found in some Jewish legend. In one Jewish writer it is said 
(of course untruly) that Isaac really was killed, and raised again. 
The restoration of Isaac was undoubtedly a type of the resurrection of 
Christ, but it is hardly probable that the writer would have expressed 
so deep a truth in a passing and ambiguous expression. 


20. evdAdynoev. It is true that the blessing of Esau when rightly 
translated, ‘‘ Behold thy dwelling shall be away from the fatness of 
the earth and away from the dew of blessing” (Gen. xxvii. 39), reads 
more like a curse; but the next verse (40) involves a promise of ulti- 
mate freedom, and Esau obtained the blessings of that lower and less 
spiritual life for which he was alone fitted by his character and 
tastes. 


[kal] wept pedAAdvrwv. The true reading seems to be ‘even con- 
cerning,” though it is not easy to grasp the exact force of the “even.” 
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21. tkacrov trav viav. ‘‘Hach of the sons.” He made a marked 
difference between them (Gen. xlviii. 17—19). 


mpooekvynoev él 76 dkpov K.T.A. In this verse there is an allusion 
to two separate events. The first is the blessing of Ephraim and 
Manasseh (Gen. xlviii. 1—20); the other an earlier occasion (Gen. 
xlvii, 29—31). In our version it is rendered “And Israel bowed 
himself upon the bed’s head,” but in the LXX. and Peshito as here, 
it is ‘‘upon the top of his staff.” The reason for the variation is 
that having no vowel points the LXX. understood the word to be 
matteh, ‘‘staff,” not mittah, “bed,” as in Gen. xlviii. 2. If they were 
right in this view, the passage means that Jacob, rising from his bed 
to take the oath from Joseph, supported his aged limbs on the staff, 
which was a type of his pilgrimage (Gen. xxxii. 10), and at the end 
of the oath bowed his head over the staff in sign of thanks and rever- 
ence to God. The Vulgate (here following the Itala) erroneously 
renders it adoravit fastigium virgae ejus, Jacob “adored the top of 
his (Joseph’s) staff,” and the verse has been quoted (e.g. by Cornelius 
a Lapide) in defence of image-worship! Yet in Gen. xlvii. 31 the 
Vulgate has ‘‘adoravit Dewm, conversus ad lectuli caput.” Probably 
all that is meant is that, being too feeble to rise and kneel or stand, 
Jacob “ bowed himself upon the head-of his couch” in an attitude of 
prayer, just as the aged David did on his deathbed (1 Kings i. 47). 


22. redevToy, sc. Tov Blov. The less common word for “ dying” is 
here taken from the LXX, of Gen. 1. 26. 


mepl Tav doréwy attod. A sign of his perfect conviction that God’s 
promise would be fulfilled (Gen. 1. 24, 25; Ex. xiii. 19; comp. Acts 
vii. 16). 


23. Moiovjs...éxptBy. The “faith” is of course that of his 
parents, Amram and Jochebed. 


Tay watépwy. This is implied in the LXX. of Ex. ii. 2, but the 
Hebrew only says that his mother concealed him. 


doretov Td wadloy. “ That the child was fair.” In Acts vii. 20 he is 
called doretos 7@ Oe@. In his marvellous beauty (see Philo, Vit. Mos.) 
they saw a promise of some future blessing, and braved the peril 
involved in breaking the king’s decree. The Hebr. word is simply 
3b. Theophyl. wpatov, rH sper xaplev. 


vo 8idraypo. To drown all male children (Ex. i. 22, ii. 2). In 
D, E we have the interpolation (from Acts vii. 23) mire peyas yevo- 
[Levos wvons avidey Tov aLyUTTLOY KaTavowY THY TaTIVWoW TwY adeAPur 
aurov. 


24. vids Ovyatpsés Papas. He refused the rank of an Egyptian 
prince. The reference is to the Jewish legends, which were rich in 
details about the infancy and youth of Moses. See Jos. Antt. 11. ix.— 
xi.; Philo, Opp. 11. 82; Stanley, Lect. on Jewish Church. The only 
reference to the matter in Scripture is in Ex, ii. 10; Acts vii. 22—25, 
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25. t@ daw rod Oeod. iv, 9, 


mpdockatpoy. The brevity of sinful enjoyment is alluded to in Job 
xx, 5, ‘The triumphing of the wicked is short, and the joy of the 
hypocrite but fora moment.” The special sin would have been the 
very one to which the readers were tempted—apostasy. 


26. tay Aiyirrov. The reading trav év Alyirrov is less well 
supported. It 1s of course explicable by an ellipse of y7. 


Toy dveiBirpov TOV Xpiotov. ‘ The reproach of the Christ” (comp. 
xiii, 138; Matt. v. 11, 12; 2 Cor. i. 5; Rom. xv. 3; Phil. iii, 7—11; 
Col. i. 24), There may be in the words a reminiscence of Ps. 
Ixxxix. 50, 51, “ Remember, Lord, the reproach of thy servants... 
wherewith thine enemies have reproached the footsteps of thine 
anointed.” By “the reproach of the Christ” is meant “the re- 
proach which He had to bear in His own person, and has to bear in 
that of His members” (2 Cor. i. 5). Itis true that in no other passage 
of the Epistle does the writer allude to the mystical oneness of Christ 
and His Church, but he must have been aware of that truth from 
intercourse with St Paul and knowledge of his writings. Otherwise 
we must suppose him to imply that Moses by faith realised, at least 
dimly, that he was suffering as Christ would hereafter suffer. 


dméBrerev yap. Lit., ‘for he was looking away from it to.” What 
Moses had in view was something wholly different from sinful plea- 
sure. The verb is found here only in the N. T. 


27. Katédurey A’yurrov. This must allude to the xodus, not to 
the flight of Moses into Midian, On the latter occasion, he distinctly 
did ‘* fear the wrath of the king” (Ex. ii. 14, 15). It is true that for 
the moment Pharaoh and the Egyptians pressed the Israelites to 
depart, but it was only in fear and anger, and Moses foresaw the 
immediate pursuit. 

py poBnels. ‘* Because he did not fear.” 

Tov yap ddépatov «.T.A. The words have also been rendered, but 
less correctly, ‘‘ He was steadfast towards Him who is invisible, as if 
seeing Him.” 

tov ddparov. ‘The blessed and only Potentate...whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see” (1 Tim, vi. 16, 17). Perhaps we should 
render it ‘‘ the King Invisible,” understanding the word Baoida, and 
so emphasizing the contrast between the fear of God and the conse- 
quent fearless attitude towards Pharaoh. 


28. qwerolnkev. Lit., ‘he hath made,” or “instituted.” Another 
of the author’s characteristic tenses (see ver. 17). Ioe?y is also used 
for celebrating the passoyer (Deut. xvi. 1, &c.). 


Wy mpoaXvow Tod alparos. “ The effusion of the blood.” Wx. xii. 
21—23. The “faith” consisted primarily in believing the promises 
and obeying the command of God, and secondarily, we may believe, 
in regarding the sprinkled blood ag in some way typical of a better 
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propitiation (Rom. iii. 25). The word for sprinkling is not payrwpés, 
as in xii, 24, but mpdcxvo1s, which is found here only, but is derived 
from the verb used in Lev. i. 5 (uXX.). 


& d6d0Opedwv. The term is derived from the LXX. The Hebrew 
(Ex, xii. 23) has mashchith, ‘‘destruction.” Comp. 1 Chron. xxi. 15; 
2 Chron. xxxii, 21; 1 Cor. x. 10; Ecclus. xlviii. 21. 


29. 8éByoav. They, i.e. Moses and the Israelites. 


ys tetpav AaBdvres. ‘ Of which sea (or ‘‘ of which dry land”) the 
Lgyptians making trial.” 


kateroOnoay. Lit., “were swallowed up” (Ex. xiv. 15—28; Ps. 
evi. 9—12). 


30. ‘Ieperxos. Josh. vi. 12—20. 


érecav. Neuters plur. sometimes take a plur. verb where the inani- 
mate objects stand out in their plurality and separateness. Winer, 
p. 645. 


ém\ érrd Hpépas. ’Hzl with the acc. denotes the period over which 
a thing extends, as in émi 7juépas mdelous, Acts xiii. 31. 


31. amlore, Josh, ii. 9—11, ‘‘ The Lord your God, He is God.” 


4 wépvyn. So she is called in Josh. ii. 1; Jas. ii. 25; and it shews 
the faithfulness of the sacred narrative that her name is even intro- 
duced as well as that of Ruth, a Moabitess, in the genealogy of our 
Lord (Matt. i.5). The Targum softens it down into ‘‘ innkeeper” and 
others render it ‘‘idolatress.’”” Her name was highly honoured by the 
Jews, who said that eight prophets—among them Baruch, Jeremiah, 
and Shallum, and the prophetess Huldah—were descended from her, 
Megillah, f. 14, 2. 


tots amaOyoacw. “ That were disobedient.” 


32. tl éru Néyw; The sense is the same whether we regard \éyw as 
the indicative (comp. John xi. 47), or the deliberative subjunctive. 


émudeler pe...6 xpdvos. The future is sometimes used of a 
case merely conceivable, as in épet zis, dicat aliquis, 1 Cor. xy. 
35, Comp. the Latin “longum est narrare.” The phrase is also 
found in Philo, De Somniis. The names of ‘‘the heroes of faith”’ 
here mentioned are drawn from the Books of Judges and Samuel, 
with a reference to the Books of Kings and Chronicles, and what is 
known of the history of the Prophets. There does not seem to be 
any special design in the arrangement of the pairs of names, though 
it is a curious circumstance that, in each pair, the hero who came 
earlier in time is placed after the other. In 32—34 we have instances 
of active, and in 35—388 of passive faith. 


33. Bacirelas. The allusion is specially to the conquest of Ca- 
naan by Joshua, and to the victories of David (2 Sam. v. 17—25, 
xxi, 15, &e.). 
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Sixatoctvyv. The allusion is somewhat vague, but seems to refer 
to the justice of Judges and Kings (1 Sam. xii. 3,4; 2 Sam. vill. 15; 
1 Chron. xviii. 14, &.), and perhaps especially to the Judgement of 
Solomon. ‘To execute judgement and justice” belonged especially 
to the Princes of Israel (Ezek. xlv. 9). 


érayyedudv. If we compare the expression with verses 13, 39, we 
see that the primary reference must be to temporal promises (see 
Josh, xxi. 43—45, &c.); but they also obtained at least a partial frui- 
tion of spiritual promises also. 


hedvrwv. Samson (Judg. xiv. 5, 6), David (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35), 
Daniel (Dan. vi. 22), Benaiah (2 Sam. xxiii. 20). 


34. mvpds. Dan. iii. 25; 1 Mace. ii. 59. 


xatpys. David (1 Sam. xviii. 11, xix. 10, &c.), Elijah (1 K. xix. 
2), Elisha (2 K. vi. 12—17), Jer. xxvi. 24, &e. 


ams doevelas. Hezekiah (2 K. xx. 5), Samson (Judg. xv. 15, xvi. 
2830), David (1 Sam. xvii. 42, 51, &c.). 


%duvav. This and the previous clause may refer specially to the 
Maccabees, though they also suit Joshua, the Judges, David, &c. The 
word rapepBodds is the word used for ‘‘ camp” in xiii, 11, 13; Rev. 
xx. 9. It has both senses in the LXX. (Judg. iv. 16), The classic 
verb for “ drove back” is found here only in the N. T. (Aww), 


35. yvvaikes. The woman of Sarepta (1 K. xvii. 22), the Shu- 
namite (2 K. iv. 32—36). 


%€ dvarrdcews. Lit., “ by resurrection.” 


érupravicbycav. Josephus calls the instrument of torture rpoxés. 
The word means technically, ‘‘ were broken on the wheel,” and the 
special reference may be to 2 Mace. vi. 18—30, vii., where the word is 
used to describe the tortures of Eleazar the Seribe, and of the Seven 
Brothers. 


mi dmoditpwow. “ The deliverance offered them” (2 Macs. vi. 20, 
21, vii. 24). 

kpelrrovos. Nota mere resurrection to earthly life, like the children 
of the women mentioned, but ‘an everlasting reawakening to life” 
(2 Mace. vii. 9 and passim). 


36. épratypav Kal paotlywv. “Seven brethren and their mother 
...being tormented with scourges and whips...and they brought the 
second for a mocking-stock...And after him was the third made a 
mocking-stock...And...they tortured and tormented the fourth in like 
manner” (2 Mace. vii. 1, 7, 10, 13, &c.). “ And they sought out... 
Judas’ friends...and he took vengeance on them and mocked them ” 
(1 Mace. ix. 26). 


Seopav Kal pvdakis. Joseph (Gen. xxxix, 20), Micaiah (1 K. xxii, 
26, 27), Jeremiah (Jer. xx, 2, xxxvii. 15), Hanani (2 Chron. xvi. 10). 
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37. &BdicOncav. Zechariah (2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21). Jewish tra- 
dition said that Jeremiah was stoned. See Matt. xxiii. 35—37; Lk. 
“1. Oe “ 


erplo8noay. This was the traditional mode of Isaiah’s martyrdom. 
Hamburger, Talm. Worterd. s.v. Jesaia. Comp. Matt. xxiy. 51. The 
punishment was well known in ancient days (2 Sam. xii, 31). 


éretpdcOyocay. This would not seem an anticlimax to a pious reader, 
for the intense violence of temptation, and the horrible dread lest the 
weakness of human nature should succumb to it, was one of the most 
awful forms of trial which persecutors could inflict (see Acts xxvi. 11), 
especially if the tempted person yielded to the temptation, as in 1 K, 
xii. 7, 19—26. There is no variation in the MSS., but some ha~> 20. 
jectured émpyoOyoay ‘‘they were burned.” In a recent outbieak at 
Alexandria some Jews had been burnt alive (Philo, in Flacc. 20), and 
burnings are mentioned in 2 Macc. yi. 11. ‘The reason for the posi- 
tion of the word, as a sort of climax, perhaps lies in the strong effort 
to tempt the last and youngest of the seven brother-martyrs to 
apostatise in 2 Mace. vii. 


&v dévm paxalpys. “They have slain thy prophets with the sword” 
(1 K. xix. 10). Jehoiakim “slew Urijah with the sword” (Jer. xxvi, 
23). The Jews suffered themselves to be massacred on the Sabbath in 
the war against Antiochus (1 Mace. ii. 38; 2 Mace. v. 26). 


év pydwrais, év alyelois. Elijah (1 K. xix. 13; 2K.i.8). A hairy 
garment seems subsequently to have been a common dress among 
prophets, and it was sometimes adopted for purposes of deception 
(Zech. xiii. 4). Clement in his Ep. ad Rom. i. 17 says that Elisha 
and Ezekiel also wore hairy garments. 


38. ovK qv aftos. The world was unworthy of them though it 
treated them as worthless, The Greek would also admit the meaning 
that they outweighed in value the whole world (see Prov. viii. 11, 
LXX.). The remark would be a striking source of consolation to 
Christians, on whom every epithet of hatred was exhausted and every 
disgraceful charge accumulated by their heathen adversaries. No 
small part of the task of the early Christian apologists consisted in 
shewing the baselessness and absurdity of the views respecting Chris- 
tians which were held alike by the multitude, by rulers, and by phi- 
losophers, 


Sper Kal orndatots. The Israelites in general (Judg. vi. 2). The 
prophets of the Lord (1 K. xviii. 4, 18), Elijah (1 K. xix, 9). Mat- 
tathias and his sons “ fled into the mountains ” (1 Mace. ii. 28), and 
many others “into the wilderness” (id. 29). Judas the Maccabee 
(2 Mace. v. 27). Refugees in caves (2 Mace. vi. 11). ‘Like beasts ” 
(id. x. 6). The catacombs were often used as places of refuge by the 
early Roman bishops and martyrs. 


THs yijs- Not “of the earth” but “of the land.” The writer’s historic 
view rarely extends beyond the horizon of Jewish history, 
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39. paprupySevtes Sid Tis TirTews. “<Taving been borne witness 
to through their faith,” i.e. though they had this testimony borne to 
them, they did not see the fulfilment of the promises. 


otk ekoploavro. See verses 17, 33, vi. 15, ix. 15. They did not 
enjoy the fruition of the one great promise. 


40. rod Qcod...rpoPrepapévov. Lit., “since God provided”? (or 
“ foresaw”) “some better thing concerning us.” The middle voice is 
used because it differs from the active by expressing a mental act; so 
too mpoopacba, mpoidéoOa. In one sense Abraham, and therefore 
other patriarchs, “‘ rejoiced to see Ghrist’s day,” and yet they did but 
gee it in such dim shadow that ‘‘ many prophets and kings desired to 
see what ye see, and saw them not, and to hear the things which ye 

o4., ad did not hear them” (Matt. xiii. 17), though all their earnest 
seckings and searchings tended in this direction (1 Pet. i. 10, 11). 


iva pry xopls ipav Tedc.olacw. “Not unto themselves but unto 
us they did minister ” (1 Pet. i. 12). Since in their days “ the fulness 
of the times” had not yet come (Eph. i. 10) the saints could not be 
brought to their completion—the end and consummation of their 
privileges—apart from us. The ‘‘just” had not been, and could not 
be, “* perfected ” (xii. 23) until Christ had died (vii. 19, viii. 6). The 
implied thought is that i¢ Christ had come in their days—if the ‘‘close 
of the ages” had fallen in the times of the Patriarchs or Prophets— 
the world would long ago have ended, and we should never have been 
born. Our present privileges are, as he has been proving all through 
the Epistle, incomparably better than those of the fathers. It was 
necessary in the economy of God that their “ perfectionment” should 
be delayed until ours could be accomplished ; in the future world 
we and they shall equally enjoy the benefits of Christ’s redemption. 


CHAPTER XII. 


2. «exdOicey. Much better supported than the ree. éxd0uaev. 

3. es éavtdv. The MSS. vary between this reading (A, Vulg.) and 
els avrév, els adrdy, and els éavrous. 

4. dvriarécrnte. In some MSS. and quotations the word ap- 
pears naturally with the double augment dvrexaréornrTe. 

7. es NADKL, Vulg. Syr. Copt., &C, 

16. dméSoro NDKL. In AC arééero, which is probably a mere 
oversight, and a form which has no authority. 


18. wWyradwpévp Kal Kecavpéve avpt. The bpe. of DKL Vulg. 
followed by the rec. is a gloss, not found in NAC and many ver- 
gions. It is perhaps due to the Dudy dpe of ver. 22. 


Kal yvodw Kal Lop AC. The MSS. vary considerably, but the 
oxory of the rec, is probably taken by L from Deut. iv. 11, v. 22. 
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20. [i Podide xararofevOncerat]. An ill-supported gloss from Ex. 
abe. IBY 


28. exopev...Aatpetwpey ACD. In the constant variations of 
the MSS. between the indicative and the hortative in all similar pas- 
sages, it is not easy to be sure of the reading. 


perd edAaBelas kal Séovs AC. The MSS. vary; the mera aldods Kal 
ev\. of the rec. is found in KL, 


Cn. XII. An exhortation to faithful endurance (1—3) and a reminder 
that our earthly sufferings are due to the fatherly chastisement 
of God (4—13). The need of earnest watchfulness (14—17). 
Magnificent concluding appeal founded on the superiority and 
grandeur of the New Covenant (18—24), which enhances the 
guilt and peril of apostasy (25—29). 


1—3. AN EXHORTATION TO PATIENT STEADFASTNESS. 


1. Tovyapodv. A very strong particle of inference not found elge- 
where in the N, T. except in 1 Thess, iv. 8. 


Kal ypets K.7.A. ‘Let us also, seeing we are compassed with so 
great a cloud of witnesses...run with patience.” 


vébos. A classical Greek and Latin, as well as Hebrew, metaphor 
for a great multitude. Thus Homer speaks of “a cloud of foot-sol- 
diers.” We have the same metaphor in Is. lx. 8, ‘‘ who are these that 
fly as clouds?” (Heb.) Here, as Clemens of Alexandria says, the 
cloud is imagined to be ‘‘ holy and translucent.” 


paptipev. The word has not yet fully acquired its sense of “ mar- 
tyrs.” 1t here probably means “ witnesses to the sincerity and the 
reward of faith.” The notion that they are also witnesses of our 
Christian race lies rather in the word mepixeiwevo, * surrounding us 
on all sides,” like the witnesses in a circus or a theatre (1 Cor. iv. 9). 


Sykoy droOduevor mayvra. Lit, ‘stripping off at once cumbrance of 
every kind.” The word ‘‘weight” was used, technically, in the lan- 
guage of athletes, to mean “ superfiuous flesh,” to be reduced by 
training. The training requisite to make the body supple and 
sinewy was severe and long-continued. Metaphorically the word 
comes to mean “ pride,” “inflation.” 


evmepl(oratov. The six words “which doth so easily beset us” 
represent this one Greek word, of which the meaning is uncer- 
tain, because it occurs nowhere else. It means literally ‘well 
standing round,” or “ well stood around.” (1) If taken in the latter 
sense it is interpreted to mean (a) “ thronged,” “ eagerly encircled,” 
and so ‘‘ much admired” or ‘much applauded,” and will thus put us 
on our guard against sins which are popular; or (B) “easily avoid- 
able,” with reference to the verb repitsraco, “avoid” (2 Tim. ii, 16; 
Tit. ili. 9). The objections to these renderings are that the writer ig 
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thinking of private sins. More probably it is to be taken in the active 
sense, as in the A.V. and the R.V., of the sin which either (a) “‘ presses 
closely about us to attack us”; or (8) which ‘‘closely clings (tenaciter 
inhaerens, Erasmus) to us” like an enfolding robe (crards yurav). 
The latter is almost certainly the true meaning, and is suggested by 
the participle drodéuevor, “stripping off” (comp. Eph. iv. 22). Asan 
athlete lays aside every heavy or dragging article of dress, so we must 
strip away from us and throw aside the clinging robe of familiar sin. 
The metaphor is the same as that of the word dmexdicacGac (Col. iii. 
9), which is the parallel to dro0éc@a: in Eph. iv. 22, The gay garment 
of sin may at first be lightly put on and lightly laid aside, but it after- 
wards becomes like the fabled shirt of Nessus, eating into the bones as 
it were fire. 


dpaptriav, “sin,”’—all sin, not, as the A.V. would lead us to sup- 
pose, some particular besetting sin. 


8.’ tropovas. Endurance characterised the faith of all these 
heroes and patriarchs, and he exhorts us to endure because Christ 
also endured the cross (vropelvas). Acad with the gen. is used in clas- 
sical Greek also for the temper of mind. 


Tov TpoKelpevoy Hiv ayova. One of the favourite metaphors of 
St Paul (Phil. iti. 12—14; 1 Cor. ix. 24, 25; 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8). 


2. ddopavres. It is not possible to express in English the thought 
suggested by this verb, which implies that we must “ look away (from 
other things) unto Jesus.” It implies “the concentration of the 
wandering gaze into a single direction.” Comp, dmoB\érew xi. 26. 


atotews, ‘of faith,” rather than “ of owr faith.” 


dpxnyov. The word is the same as that used in ii. 10. In Acts iii. 
15, v. 31 it is rendered ‘‘a Prince,” as in Is. xxx. 4 (LXX.). By His 
faithfulness (iii. 2) he became our captain and standard-bearer on the 
path of faith. 


TeXecwtyv. He leads us to ‘the end of our faith,” which is the sal- 
vation of our souls (1 Pet. i. 9). 


imépevev oTavpov ailoxivys katadpovyoas. Lit.,‘‘ endured a cross, 
_ despising shame.” 


Kexaduxey, ‘lath sat down” (i. 3, viii. 1, x.12). The ‘is set down” 
of the A. V. is also a perfect and means the same thing. 


8. dvadoyloacbe. Lit., “compare yourselves with.”’ Contrast the 
comparative immunity from anguish of your lot with the agony of 
His (John xv. 20). 


Tov rovvTyy K.T.A. Who hath endured at the hand of sinners such 
opposition. 

dytuoylay, “ gainsaying ” or “contradiction,” has already occurred 
in vi. 16, vii. 7. Three uncials (8, D, E) read ‘‘against themselves.” 
Christ was a mark for incessant “ contradiction,”’—‘‘a sign which is 
spoken against”’—(Lk. ii, 34). 
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va. pa} Kdpnre tats uxats tov exdvdpevor. The correction of the 
R.V., “that ye wax not weary, fainting in your souls,’ will be reck- 
oned by careless and prejudiced readers among the changes which 
they regard as meaningless. Yet, as in hundreds of other instances, 
it brings out much more fully and forcibly the exact meaning of the 
original. ‘‘That ye wax not weary” is substituted for “lest ye be 
weary” because the Greek verb, being in the aorist, suggests a 
sudden or momentary break-down in endurance; on the other hand, 
“fainting” is in the present, and suggests the gradual relaxation of 
nerve and energy which culminates in the sudden relapse, Lastly, 
the word in the original is “souls,” not ‘‘minds.” Endurance was 
one of the most needful Christian virtues in times of waiting and of 
trial (Gal. vi. 9). 


4—13. Fatnerny CHAastissEMENTS SHOULD BE CHEERFULLY 
ENDURED. 


4. péxpts atparos, If this be a metaphor drawn from pugilism, as 
the last is from “ running a race,” it means that as yet they have not 
“had blood drawn.” This would not be impossible, for St Paul 
adopts pugilistic metaphors (1 Cor. ix. 26, 27). More probably how- 
ever the meaning is that, severe as had been the persecutions which 
they had undergone (x. 32, 33), they had not yet—and perhaps a 
shade of reproach is involved in the expression—resisted up to the 
point of martyrdom (Rey. xii. 11). The Church addressed can scarcely 
therefore have been either the Church of Rome, which had before this 
time furnished ‘‘a great multitude” of martyrs (Tac. Ann. xv. 44; 
Rey. vii. 9), or the Church of Jerusalem, in which, beside the martyr- 
doms of St Stephen, St James the elder, and St James the Lord's 
brother, some had certainly been put to death in the persecution of 
Saul (Acts viii. 1). 

TPOS THY dpaptlay dvrayovitspevor, “in your struggles against 
sin.” Some from this expression give a more general meaning to the 
clause— You have not yet put forth your utmost efforts in your 
moral warfare.” 

5. Kal ekdnobe. “Yet ye have utterly forgotten,” or possibly 
the words may be intended interrogatively, “Yet have ye utterly 
forgotten ?” 


THS Tapakdycews, “the encouragement,” or « strengthening con- 
solation.” 


Svaréyerar, “ discourseth,” or “ reasoneth.” 


Yié The quotation is from Prov. iii. 11, 12, and is taken mainly 
from the LXX. There is a very similar passage in Job y. 17, and 
Philo de Congr. quaerend. erudit. gr. (Opp. 1. 544). 

pr] OAvywpe. “ Regard not lightly.” 

madlas. ‘The training.” 


padt exdtov, ‘nor faint.’ In the Hebrew it is “and loathe not 
His correction.” 


il: PIs NOTES. : ee 
eheyx opevos, ‘on being tested,” ‘ corrected. » 


6. mowdeva. This blessedness of being “trained by God” 
(** Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, O Lord, and teachest 
him out of thy law,” Ps. xciy. 12) is found in many parts of Scrip- 
ture. ‘‘As many as I love, I test (é\éyxw) and train” (radevw), 
Rey. iii. 19; Ps. cxix. 75; Jas. i. 12. 


pacriyot S¢x.7.A. The writer follows the reading of the LXX., by 
a slight change in the vowel-points, for ‘even as a father to a son 
He is good to him.” 


= 4s eis matSlav tropévere. The true reading is not ei, if” (which 
is followed by the A. V., but for which there is hardly any good 
authority), but es, “unto.” ‘‘It is for training that ye endure,” or 
better, ‘Endure ye, for training,” i.e. ‘‘regard your trials as a part 
of the moral training designed for you in love and mercy by your 
Father in Heaven.” 

ipiv mpoodéeperar. “In dealing with you.” Here only in the N.T, 
in this sense. 

tls yap vids. The thought and its application to our relationship 
towards God are“also found in Deut. viii. 5; 2 Sam. vil. 14; Prov. 
xiii. 24. 

8. amdvres. He speaks of God’s blessed and disciplinary chastise- 
ment as a gift in which all His sons have their share. 


dpa. See note on iv. 9. 


9. éverperdpeOa. In classical Greek this verb is found with the 
gen. but in later Greek with an acc. as here. Comp. Matt. xxi. 37, 
évtpamjoovra Tov vidy jou, Lik. xviii. 4, dvOpwmov ovK évrpémopar. 


+O warpl roy rvevpdtov. God might be called “the Father of the 
spirits,” as having created Angels and Spirits; but more probably the 
meaning is ‘the Father of owr spirits,” as in Num. xvi. 22, “ the God 
of the spirits of all flesh.” God made our bodies and our souls, but 
our spirits are in a yet closer relation to Him (Job xii. 10, xxxii. 8, 
xxxiii, 4; Keel. xii. 7; Zech. xii. 1; Is. xlii. 5, &e.). If it meant ‘the 
Author of spiritual gifts,” the expression would be far-fetched, and 
would be no contrast to ‘the father of our flesh.” Here and in 
vii. 10 theologians have introduced the purely verbal, meaningless, 
and insoluble dispute about Creationism and Traducianism—i.e. as 
to whether God separately creates the soul of each one of us, or 
whether we derive it through our parents by hereditary descent from 
Adam, 


10. mpds ddlyas jpépas. Comp. mpds xapdy Lk. viii. 13. 
Kard, Td Soxody adrois. ‘As seemed good to them.” He is con- 


trasting the brief authority of parents, and their liability to error, and 
even to caprice, with the pure love and eternal justice of God. 


11. xapas. ‘A matter of joy”; the gen. of a property, or perhaps 
of the sphere to which a thing belongs. Winer, p. 244. 
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vorepoy S& x.7.A. The original is expressed in the emphatic and 
oratorical style of the writer, ‘‘ but afterwards it yieldeth a peaceful 
fruit to those who have been exercised by it—(the fruit) of righteous- 
ness.” He means that though the sterner aspect of training is never 
pleasurable for the time, it results in righteousness—in moral hardi- 
hood and serene self-mastery—to all who have been trained in these 
gymnasia (yeyuuvacuévos). See Rom, v. 2—5, 


12. 810. The poetic style, and even the metrical form of diction, 
in these two verses (of which ver. 13 contains a complete hexameter, 


kal Tpoxtas 6pbas moijoare Tols mooly vucy 
and half an iambic, 
wa wh 7d xwrdv éxtparh), 


reflect the earnestness of the writer, as he gives more and more ela- 
boration to his sentences in approaching the climax of his appeal. 
It is most unlikely that they are quotations from Hellenistic poets, 
for the first agrees closely with Proy. iv. 26 (LXX.). On these acci- 
dentally metrical expressions see my Early Days of Christianity, 
I. 464, 1. 14. 


Tas Tapepévas Xelpas K.T.A. Lit., “ straighten out the relaxed hands 
and the palsied knees.” Make one effort to invigorate the flaccid 
muscles which should be so tense in the struggle in which you are 
engaged. The writer is thinking of Deut. xxxii. 36; Is. xxxv. 3; 
Kcelus. xxv. 23, and perhaps of the metaphors of the race and the 
fight which he has just used. 


13. éktpamy. Lit., ‘that the lame (i.e. lameness) may not be quite 
out of joint, but may rather be cured.” The verb éxtparn may mean 
‘“be turned out of the way,” asin 1 Tim. i. 6, v. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 4; 
but as it is a technical term for “ spraining” or “ dislocation” it may 
have that meaning here, especially as he has used two medical terms 
in the previous verse, and has the metaphor of “healing” in his 
thoughts. The writer may have met with these terms in ordinary 
life, or in his intercourse with St Luke, with whose language he shews 
himself familiar throughout the Epistle. Intercourse with the be- 
loved physician is perhaps traceable in some of the medical terms of 
St Paul’s later Epistles (see Dean Plumptre’s papers on this subject in 
the Expositor, rv, 184 (first series). But 7d ywAcv is a natural meta- 
phor for weakness, and may be derived from the curious translation 
of the LXX. in 1 K. xviii. 21, dws rére duels xXwhavetre émt dudorépacs 
rats lyvias ; 


iaOq St waddov. Is. lvii. 17—19, 


14—17. NEED oF EARNEST WATCHFULNESS. 


14. petd wavtwy. The word “men” is better omitted, for doubtless 
the writer is thinking mainly of peace in the bosom of the little 
Christian community—a peace which, even in these early days, was 
often disturbed by rival egotisms (Rom. xiv, 19; 2 Tim. ii, 22) 
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Kal Tov dytacpdv. ‘And the sanctification” (ix. 13, x. 10, 29, 
xiii. 12). 
od xwpts. We have here in succession two iambics : 


tal \ > \ a ‘ ¢ 

ov Xwpis ovdels OWerar Tov Kvptor, 
A ; é bs 

ETLOKOTOUYTES [| TLS VOTEPwY GIO. 


15. torepov«.t.A. Lit., ‘‘whether there be any man who is falling 
short of” or possibly “ falling back from the grace of God.” We have 
already noticed that not improbably the writer has in view some one 
individual instance of a tendency towards apostasy, which might have 
a fatal influence upon other weary or wavering brethren (comp. 
iii. 12). For vorepety dio we find éxxNlvew dao in Num. xxii. 32, 


évox\y. The words “‘root of bitterness” are a reference to Deut. 
xxix. 18, ‘‘a root that beareth gall and wormwood,” or, as in the 
margin, “a poisonful herb.” Here the LXX. in the Vatican MS. has 
év xoAn “in gall,” for évoxd7, ‘‘should trouble you.” But the Alex- 
andrian MS§., which the writer habitually follows in his quotations, 
has évoyA#. Some have supposed that there is a curious allusion to 
this verse and to the reading ‘“‘in gall” in the apparent reference to 
this Epistle by the Muratorian Canon as ‘the Epistle to the Alex- 
andrians current under the name of Paul, but forged in the interests 
of Marcion’s heresy,” which adds that ‘ gall ought not to be mixed 
with honey.” The allusion is, however, very doubtful. 


ot woddol. “The many.” Comp. 1 Cor. v. 6 (‘a little leaven’’); 
1 Cor. xv. 33 (‘‘ evil communications”); Gal. v. 9. 


16. mdépvos. The word must be taken in a literal sense, since 
Esau was not “an idolater.” It is true that Hsau is not charged with 
fornication in the Book of Genesis (which only speaks of his heathen 
marriages, xxvi. 34, xxviii. 8), but the writer is probably alluding to 
the Jewish Haggadah, with which he was evidently familiar, There 
Esau is represented in the blackest colours, as a man utterly sensual, 
intemperate, and vile, which is also the view of Philo (see Siegfried, 
Philo, p. 254). 


BéBydos. A man of coarse and unspiritual mind (Gen. xxv. 33). 
Philo explained the word ‘“‘hairy” to mean that he was sensuous and 
lustful. 


dytl Bpdoews pas. “* For one meal” (Gen. xxv. 29—34). 


17. perémevtra. The verse runs literally, “for ye know that even, 
afterwards, when he wished to inherit the blessing, he was rejected—for 
he found no opportunity for a change of mind—though with tears he 
earnestly sought for it.” It is clear at once that if the writer means 
to say ‘‘ that Esau earnestly sought to repent, but could not,”’ then he 
is contradicting the whole tenor of the Scriptures, and of the Gospel 
teaching with which he was so familiar. This would not indeed 
furnish us with any excuse for distorting the meaning of his language, 
if that meaning be unambiguous; and in favour of such a view of his 
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words is the fact that he repeatedly dwells on the hopelessness— 
humanly speaking—of all wilful apostasy. On the other hand, ‘‘apo- 
stasy,” when it desires to repent, ceases to be apostasy, and the very 
meaning of the Gospel is that thé.door to repentance is never closed 
by God, though the sinner may close it against himself. Two modes 
of interpreting the text would save it from clashing with this precious 
truth. (1) One is to say (a) that ‘‘room for repentance” means “ op- 
portunity for changing his father’s or his brother’s purpose”; no 
subsequent remorse or regret could undo the past or alter Isaac’s 
blessing (Gen. xxvii. 33); or (8) no room for changing his own mind 
in such a way as to recover the blessing which he had lost; in other 
words, he ‘‘found no opportunity for such repentance as would restore 
to him the lost theocratic blessing.” But in the N. T. usage the word 
“repentance” (uerdvova) is always subjective, and has a deeper mean- 
ing than in the LXX. The same objection applies to the explanation 
that ‘‘he found no room to change God’s purpose,” to induce God “ to 
repent” of His rejection of him, since.God ‘‘is not a man that He 
should repent” (Num. xxiii. 19). (2) It seems simpler therefore, and 
quite admissible, to regard “ for he found no place for repentance” as 
a parenthesis, and refer “it” to the lost blessing. (So the R. V.) 
‘Though he earnestly sought the lost blessing, even with tears, when 
(perhaps forty years after his shameful: indifference) he wished once 
more to inherit it, yet then he found no room for repentance’’; or in 
other words his repentance, bitter as it was, could not avert the earthly 
consequence of his profantty, and was unavailing to regain what he 
had once flung away. As far as his earthly life was concerned, he 
heard the awful words “ too late.’ The text gives no ground for pro- 
nouncing on Esau’s future fate, to which the writer makes no allusion 
whatever. His “repentance,” if it failed, could only have been a 
spurious repentance—remorse for earthly foolishness, not godly sorrow 
for sin, the dolor amissi, not the dolor admissi. This explanation 
accords with the sense of * locus poenitentiac,” the Latin translation of 
Témos weravoias. ‘The phrase itself-occurs in Wisd, xii. 10. The abuse 
of this passage to support the merciless severity of the Novatians was 
one of the reasons why the Epistle was somewhat discredited in the 
Western Church. 


peta Saxpvov. ‘In former days he might have had it without tears; 
afterwards he was rejected, however sorely he wept. Let us use the 
time” (Lk. xiii. 28). Bengel. 


18—29. Tue Mercy anp Susuimrry or tHe New Covenant as CON- 
TRASTED WITH THE OLD (18—24) mnunaNcE THE GuiILT aND Peni 
or tHE Bacxstrper (25—29). : 


18. Ov yop. At the close of his arguments and exhortations the 
writer condenses the results of his Epistle into a climax of magnificent 
eloquence and force, in which he shews the transcendent beauty and 
supremacy of the New Covenant as compared with the terrors and 
imperfections of the Old. 
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Inradopévo kal Kexavpévo mvp. Unless we allow the textual 
evidence to be overruled by the other considerations, which are techni- 
cally called “‘ paradiplomatic evidence,” the verse should be rendered 
“ For ye are not come near to a palpable and enkindled fire.” In any 
case the allusion is to Ex. xix. 16—19; Deut. iv. 11, and generally to 
‘the fiery law.’ The present participle yy. here means “which 
could be felt” because the capability is involved in the property; just 
as Ta Bderoueva may mean “things which can be seen.” Winer, 
p. 431. 


yvsow. Deut. iv. 11, v. 22. 

19. odAmtyyos. Ex. xix. 16, 19, xx, 18. 

dovy pypdtev. Deut. iv. 12. 

mapyricavro. The verb means literally “ to beg off.” 


4. The common redundant negative (expressing the negative 
result) after verbs of denying. See Winer, p. 755. 


pt mpooreOjvat K.t.A. Lit., “ that no word more should be added to 
them” (Deut. v. 22—27, xviii. 16; Ex. xx. 19). 


20. ovk ebepov ydp K.7.A. “For they endured not the injune- 
tion, If even a beast...” (Ex. xix. 12, 13). This injunction seemed to 
them to indicate an awful terror and sanctity in the environment of 
the mountain. It filled them with alarm. The Jewish Haggadah said 
that at the utterance of each commandment the Israelites recoiled 
twelve miles, and were only brought forward again by the ministering 
angels. St Paul, in different style, contrasts ‘‘the Mount Sinai which 
gendereth to bondage” with ‘‘the Jerusalem which is free and the 
mother of us all” (Gal. iv. 24—26). 


) BoMd Kararozevdjoera. This clause is a gloss added from Ex. 
xix. 13. Any man who touched the mountain was to be stoned, any 
beast to be transfixed (Ex. xix. 13): but the quotation is here abbre- 
viated, and the allusion is summary as in vii. 5; Acts vil. 16. 


Ql. 76 davratépevov. ‘ The splendour of the spectacle” (here only 
in N.T.). The true punctuation of the verse is And—so fearful was 
the spectacle—Moses said... 


"ExdoBds elpt k.7.A. No such speech of Moses at Sinai is recorded 
in the Pentateuch. The writer is either drawing from the Jewish 
Haggadah or (by a mode of citation not uncommon) is compressing 
two incidents into one. For in Deut. ix. 19 Moses, after the apostasy 
of Israel in worshipping the Golden Calf, said “I was afraid (LXX. 
kal époBds ei) of the anger and hot displeasure of the Lord,” and in 
Acts vii. 32 we find the words ‘‘becoming a-tremble” (&rpomos yevo- 
evos) to express the fear of Moses on seeing the Burning Bush (though 
here also there is no mention of any trembling in Ex. iii. 6). The 
tradition of Moses’ terror is found in Jewish writings. In Shabbath 
f, 88. 2 he exclaims “‘ Lord of the Universe, I am afraid lest they (the 
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Angels) should consume me with the breath of their mouths.” Comp. 
Midrash Koheleth, f. 69. 4. 


22, Zidv dpe... The true Sion-is the antitype of all the promises 
with which the name had been connected (Ps. il. 6, xlvili. 2, lxxviii. 
68, 69, cxxv. 1; Joel ii. 32; Mic. iv. 7). Hence the names of Sion 
and “the heavenly Jerusalem” are given to ‘‘the city of the living 
God” (Gal. iv. 26; Rey. xxi. 2). Sinai and Mount Sion are contrasted 
with each other in six particulars. Bengel and others make out an 
elaborate sevenfold antithesis here. 


prptacivy dyyéAwv... This punctuation is suggested by the word 
“myriads,” which is often applied to angels (Deut. xxxiii. 2; Ps. 
Ixvili. 17; Dan. vii. 10). But under the New Covenant the Angels are 
surrounded with attributes, not of terror but of beauty and goodness 
(i, 14; Rev. v. 11, 12). 


23. wavnyipe. The word means a general festive assembly, as in 
Cant. vi. 138 (LXX.). It has been questioned whether both clauses 
refer to Angels—“To myriads of Angels, a Festal Assembly, and 
Church of Firstborn enrolled in Heaven”—or whether two classes of 
the Blessed are intended, viz. “To myriads of Angels, (and) to a 
Festal Assembly and Church of Firstborn.” The absence of ‘‘and” 
before ravjyvpis makes this latter construction doubtful, and the first 
construction is untenable because the Angels are never called in the 
N.T, either ‘‘a Church” (but see Ps. Ixxxix. 5) or “Firstborn.” On 
the whole the best and simplest way of taking the text seems to be 
“But ye are come...to Myriads—a Festal Assembly of Angels—and 
to the Church of the Firstborn...and to spirits of the Just who have 
been perfected.” 


droyeypappevav év odpavois. “ Who have been enrolled in heaven.” 
This refers to the Church of living Christians, to whom the Angels 
are ‘‘ministering spirits,” and whose names, though they are still 
living on earth, have been enrolled in the heavenly registers (Lk. x. 
20; Rom. viii. 16, 29; Jas, i. 18) as ‘“‘a kind of firstfruits of His 
creatures” unto God and to the Lamb (Rev. xiv. 4). These, like 
Jacob, have inherited the privileges of firstborn which the Jews, like 
Esau, have rejected. 


kpity GG mavrwv. Into whose hands, rather than into the hands 
of man, it is a blessing to fall, because He is “the righteous Judge” 
(2 Tim. iy. 8). 


retehevopévov. That is, to saints now glorified and perfected—i.c. 
brought to the consummation of their course—in heaven (Rey. vii. 
14—17). This has been interpreted only of the glorified saints of the 
Old Covenant, but there is no reason to confine it to them. The 
writer tells the Hebrews that they have come not to a flaming hill, 
and a thunderous darkness, and a terror-stricken multitude, but to 
Mount Sion and the Heavenly Jerusalem, where they will be united 
with the Angels of joy and mercy (Lk. xy. 10), with the happy Church 
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of living Saints, and with the spirits of the Just made perfect. The 
three clauses give us a beautiful conception of ‘‘the Communion of 
the Saints above and the Church below” with myriads of Angels 
united in a Festal throng, in a Heaven now ideally existent and soon 
to be actually realised. 


24. SiabryKys véas peolry. “ Mediator of a New Covenant.” The 
word for ‘“‘new” is here véas (‘new in time”), not xaw7s (‘fresh in 
quality”), implying not only that it is ‘‘fresh” or ‘recent,’ but also 
young and strong (Matt. xxvi. 27—29; Heb. ix. 15, x. 22). 


mapa tov “ABed. Better things “than Abel” is a comparatio com- 
pendiaria for ‘‘than the blood of Abel.” The allusion is explained by 
ix. 13, x, 22, xi. 4, xiii. 12. ‘The blood of Abel cried for vengeance; 
that of Christ for remission” (Hrasmus). In the original Hebrew it 
is (Gen. iv. 10) ‘*The voice of thy brother’s bloods crieth from the 
ground,” and this was explained by the Rabbis of his blood ‘sprinkled 
on the trees and stones,” It was a curious Jewish Haggadah that the 
dispute between Cain and Abel rose from Cain’s denial that God was 
a Judge. The “sprinkling” of the blood of Jesus, an expression 
borrowed from the hlood-sprinklings of the Old Covenant (Ex. xxiv. 
8), is also alluded to by St Peter (1 Pet. i. 2). 


25. tov Aadotyta. Not Moses, as Chrysostom supposed, but God. 
The speaker is the same under both dispensations, different as they 
are. God spoke alike from Sinai and from heaven. The difference 
of the places whence they spoke involves the whole difference of their 
tone and revelations. Perhaps the writer regarded Christ as the 
speaker alike from Sinai as from Heaven, for even the Jews repre- 
sented the Voice at Sinai as being the Voice of Michael, who was 
sometimes identified with ‘the Shechinah,” or the Angel of the 
Presence. The verb for “speaketh” is xpnuarifovra, as in vili. 5, 
Risive 

ovk e&épuyov. ii. 2, 3, iii. 17, x. 28, 29. 


TapatTyodpevor TOV xpypatitovra. The A. V. ‘who refused Him 
that spake” is in this, as in many thousands of instances, far less 
closely accurate to the exact sense of the original than the ‘‘when 
they refused Him that warned them” of the R. V. There are, how- 
ever, instances in classical Greek as well as in N. T. where the parti- 
ciple without the article may be rendered as a relative in English, 
e.g. Luke xiii. 1. 


mod paddroy. On this proportional method of statement, charac- 
teristic of the writer, as also of Philo, see i, 4, iii. 3, vii. 20, viii. 6. 
Kuinél mistakenly renders it multo minus, and connects it with 
éxpevédpeda instead of otk éxd. 


ot dtootpepopevor. Not ‘if we turn away from” (A. V.) but “who 
turn” (or ‘‘are turning”) “‘away from.” 


26. ynv éoddevoey. Hx, xix. 18; Judg. vy. 4; Ps. cxiv. 7. 
HEBREWS Li 
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émnyyecrar. ‘He has promised.” The verb has the sense of the 
middle voice as in Rom. iv, 21. 


"Fite &araé. “Again, once for all.” The quotation is from Hagg. ii. 
6, 7, ‘yet once, it is a little while” (comp. Hos, i. 4). 


Kal Tov ovpavéy. “For the powers of the heavens shall be shaken” 
(Lk. xxi. 26). 


27. 7o 8 ”Ert Graf. The argument on the phrase “ Again, yet 
once for all,” and the bringing it into connexion with the former 
shaking of the earth at Sinai, resembles the style of argument on the 
word ‘“‘to-day”’ in iii. 7—iv. 9; and on the word ‘“‘new”’ in viii. 13. 


perafeciv. The rest of this verse may be punctuated ‘“ Signifies 
the removal of the things that are being shaken as of things which 
have been made, in order that things which cannot be shaken may 
remain.” The ‘things unshakeable” are God’s heavenly city and 
eternal kingdom (Dan. ii, 44; Rev. xxi. 1, &c.), The material world— 
its shadows, symbols and all that belong to it—are quivering, unreal, 
evanescent (Ps, cil. 25, 26; 2 Pet. iii. 10; Rey. xx.11). It is only the 
Ideal which is endowed with eternal reality (Dan. ii. 44, vii. 13, 14). 
This view, which the Alexandrian theology had learnt from the Ethnic 
inspiration of Plato, is the reverse of the view taken by materialists 
and sensualists, They only believe in what they can taste, and see, 
and ‘‘grasp with both hands”; but to the Christian idealist, who 
walks by faith and not by sight, the Unseen is visible (ws dpav rév 
"Adparov (xi. 27), Ta yap dbpara abrod...voojmeva kabopara, Rom. i. 20), 
and the material is only a perishing copy of an Eternal Archetype. 
The earthquake which dissolves and annihilates things sensible is 
powerless against the Things Invisible. 


wa. Bleek and De Wette make the iva dependent on riv werdbeow. 


pelvy. The aor, shews the meaning to be that the threatened con- 
vulsion will at once test the quality of permanence of the things not 
to be shaken. 


28. 8. This splendid strain of comparison and warning ends 
with a brief and solemn appeal. 


KXopev xdpiv. “Let us have grace,” or ‘‘let us feel thankfulness, 
whereby, &c.”’ 


peta evdAaBelas (v. 7, xi. 7) Kal Séous. “With godly caution and 


fer The word déos for “fear”? does not occur elsewhere in the 


29. Kal ydp. Comp. iv. 2. 


tip katavadickov. The reference is to Deut. iv. 24, and the special 
application of the description to one set of circumstances shews that 
this is not—like “ God is light” and “God is love””—a description of 
the whole character of God, but an anthropomorphic way of express- 
ing His hatred of apostasy and idolatry. Here the reference is made 
to shew why we ought to serve God with holy reverence and fear. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


9. mapaéperbe NACDM. The zrepipépecde of the rec. (KL) comes 
from Eph. iy. 14. 


Cu. XIII. Concluding Exhortations to Love (1); Hospitality (2) ; 
Kindness to Prisoners and the Suffering (3) ; Purity of Life (4); 
Contentment (5); Trustfulness (6); Submission to Pastoral 
Authority (7, 8); Steadfastness and Spirituality (9); The Altar, 
the Sacrifice, and the Sacrifices of the Christian (10—16) ; The 
Duty of Obedience to Spiritual Authority (17). Concluding 
Notices and Benedictions (18—25). 


We may notice that the style of the writer in this chapter offers 
more analogies to that of St Paul than in the rest of the Epistle 
(comp. Rom. xii. 1—21, xiv. 17, xv. 33 with 1—6, 9, 20); the reason 
being that these exhortations are mostly of a general character, and 
probably formed a characteristic feature in all the Christian corre- 
spondence of this epoch. They are almost of the nature of theological 
loci communes. 


1. “H ordaderdia. “Your brotherly affection.” Not only was 
“brotherly love” a new and hitherto almost undreamed of virtue but 
it was peculiarly necessary among the members of a bitterly-perse- 
cuted sect. Hence all the Apostles lay constant stress upon it (Rom. 
xii. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 9; 1 Pet, i. 22; 1 John iii. 14—18, &e.). It was 
a special form of the more universal “‘ Love” (’Aydzn), and our Lord 
had said that by it the world should recognise that Christians were 
His disciples (John xiii. 35). How entirely this prophecy was fulfilled 
we see alike from the fervid descriptions of Tertullian, from the mock- 
ing admissions of Lucian in his curious and interesting tract ‘on the 
death of Peregrinus”’ (§ 16), and from the remark of the Emperor 
Julian (Hp, 49), that their ‘‘kindness towards strangers” had been a 
chief means of propagating their ‘‘atheism.” But brotherly-love in 
the limits of a narrow community is often imperilled by the self- 
satisfaction of egotistic and dogmatic orthodoxy, shewing itself in 
party rivalries. This may have been the case among these Hebrews 
as among the Corinthians; and the neglect by some of the gatherings 
for Christian worship (x. 25) may have tended to deepen the sense of 
disunion. The disunion however was only incipient, for the writer 
has already borne testimony to the kindness which prevailed among 
them (vi. 10, x. 32, 33). 


2. dvdofevlas. The hospitality of Christians (what Julian calls 
H wept Sévors piavOpwria) was naturally exercised chiefly towards the 
brethren. The absence of places of public entertainment except in 
the larger towns, and the constant interchange of letters and mes- 
sages between Christian communities—a happy practice which also 
prevailed among the Jewish Synagogues—made “‘ hospitality” a very 
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necessary and blessed practice. St Peter tells Christians to be hospi- 
table to one another ungrudgingly, and unmurmuringly, though it 
must sometimes have been burdensome (1 Pet. iv. 9; comp. Rom.. 
xii. 18; Tit. i. 8; 1 Tim. iii, 2). We find similar exhortations in the 
Talmud (Berachoth, f. 63. 2; Shabbath, f. 27.1). The “Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles” shews that hospitality to wandering teachers 
was an ordinary duty. 


dyyeAous. Abraham (Gen. xviii, 2—22. Lot (Gen. xix. 1, 2). 
Manoah (Judg. xiii. 2—14). Gideon (Judg. vi. 11—20). Our Lord 
taught that we may even entertain Him—the King of Angels—un- 
awares. “I was a stranger, and ye took Me in” (Matt. xxv. 35—40). 
There is an allusion to this ‘entertaining of angels” in Philo, De 
Abrahamo (Opp. 11. 17). The classic verb rendered ‘‘unawares” (€\a- 
Gov) is not found elsewhere in the N. T, in this sense, and forms a 
happy paronomasia with ‘forget not.” The verb is used adverbially, 
“ wnconsciously.” 


3. tov Seoplov. Comp. Col. iv. 18. 


as cvydedepévor. Lit., “as having been bound with them.” In the 
perfectness of sympathy their bonds are your bonds (1 Cor. xii. 26), 
for you and they alike are Christ’s slaves (1 Cor. vii. 22) and Christ’s 
captives (2 Cor. ii. 14 in the Greek), This seems to be the meaning 
rather than that the Hebrew Christians too have had their own per- 
sonal experience of imprisonment for the faith. Lucian’s tract (re- 
ferred to in the previous note) dwells on the effusive kindness of 
Christians to their brethren who were imprisoned as confessors. 


év odpart, And therefore as being yourselves liable to similar 
maltreatment. ‘‘In the body” does not mean ‘‘in the body of the 
Church,” but ‘‘ human beings, born to suffer.” You must therefore 
“weep with them that weep” (Rom. xii. 15). The expressions of the 
verse (kaxkovyounévwy, ws Kal avrol dvres év cwpart) read like a remi- 
niscence of Philo (De Spec. Legg. § 30) who says ws & rols érépwy 
cwpacw avrol Kakovmevot, ‘as being yourselves also afflicted in the 
bodies of others’; but if so the reminiscence is only verbal, and the 
application more simple. Incidentally the verse shews how much the 
Christians of that day were called upon to endure. 


4 Tiptos 6 ydpos «.7.A. Probably this is an exhortation, ‘Let 
marriage be held honourable among all,” or rather ‘in all respects.” 
Scripture never gives even the most incidental sanction to the exalta- 
tion of celibacy as a superior virtue, or to the disparagement of mar- 
riage as an inferior state. Celibacy and marriage stand on an exactly 
equal level of honour according as God has called us to the one or the 
other state, The mediaeval glorification of Monachism sprang partly 
from a religion of exaggerated gloom and terror, and partly from a 
complete misunderstanding of the sense applied by Jewish writers to 
the word “Virgins.” Nothing can be clearer than the teaching on 
this subject alike of the Old (Gen, ii. 18, 24) and of the New Covenant 
(Matt, xix. 4—63 John ii, 1, 2; 1 Cor. vii. 2), There is no “ forbid- 
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ding ‘to marry” (1 Tim. iv. 1—3) among Evangelists and Apostles. 
They shared the deep conviction which their nation had founded on 
Gen, i. 27, ii, 18—24 and which our Lord had sanctioned (Matt. xix. 
4—6). The warning in this verse is against unchastity. If it be 
aimed against a tendency to disparage the married state it would 
shew that the writer is addressing some Hebrews who had adopted in 
this matter the prejudices of the Hssenes (1 Tim. iv. 3). In any case 
the truth remains ‘‘ Honourable is marriage in all”; it is only lawless 
passions which are ‘‘ passions of dishonour” (Rom, i. 26). 


éy mac. This may mean ‘in all things” as in verse 18; or 
‘‘among all,” which would however be normally expressed by rapa 
maocw. Inthe A.V. éorly is supplied, in the R.V. éorw., 


dutavros. ‘And let the bed be undefiled” by adultery. A warning 
to Antinomians (such for instance as the Nicolaitans, Rev. ii. 6, 15) 
who made light of unchastity (Acts xv. 20; 1 Thess. iv. 6). 


mopvovs. Christianity introduced a wholly new conception regard- 
ing the sin of fornication (Gal. v. 19, 21; 1 Cor. vi. 9,10; Eph. v. 5; 
Col. iii. 5, 6; Rev. xxii. 15) which, especially in the depraved deca- 
dence of Heathenism under the Empire, was hardly regarded as any 
sin at all, Hence the necessity for constantly raising a warning voice 
against it (1 Thess. iv. 6, &c.). 


Kpwet. The more because they often escape altogether the judge- 
ment of man (1 Sam. ii. 25; 2 Sam. iii. 39): 


5. 6 tpdmos. Lit., “Let your turn of mind be unavaricious.” In 
the A.V. it is ‘‘ Let your conversation be without covetousness”; but 
the word here used is not the one generally rendered by ‘‘conversa- 
tion” in the N,T. (dvacrpodph as in ver. 7, ‘‘general walk,” Gal. i. 13; 
Eph, ii. 3), or “citizenship” (7oAlrevya, as in Phil, i, 27, iii. 20), but 
“turn of mind” (rpézos). 


ddiidpyupos. Not merely without coyetousness (meoveéla) but 
“without love of money.” It is remarkable that ‘‘ covetousness ” and 
‘“‘uncleanness”’ are constantly placed in juxtaposition in the N.T. 
(1 Cor. v. 10, vi. 9; Eph. vy. 3,5; Col. iii. 5). 


apkovpevor. The form of the sentence ‘‘Let your turn of mind be 
without love of money, being content”’ is the same as 7 dydmrn avuTo- 
Kpttos, dmooruyovvres in Rom. xii. 9. The few marked similarities 
between this writer and St Paul only force the radical dissimilarity 
between their styles into greater prominence ; and as the writer had 
almost certainly read the Epistle to the Romans a striking syntactical 
peculiarity like this may well have lingered in his memory. 

aires yap elpykev. “Himself hath said.” The “Himself” of course 
refers to God, and the phrase of citation is common in the Rabbis 
(JID NN). “He” and ‘‘I” are, as Delitzsch says, used by the Rabbis 
as mystical names of God. 

Od pj we avd «.7.A. These words are found (in the third person) 
in Deut. xxxi. 6,8; 1 Chron. xxviii. 20, and similar promises, in the 
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first person, in Gen. xxviii. 15; Josh. i. 5; Is. xli. 17. The very 
emphatic form of the citation (first with a double then with a triple 
negation), ‘I will in no wise fail,neither will I ever in any wise for- 
sake thee,’’ does not occur either in the Hebrew or the LXX., but it is 
found in the very same words in Philo (De Confus. Ling. § 32), and 
since we have had occasion to notice again and again the thorough 
familiarity of the writer with Philo’s works, it is probable that he 
derived it from Philo, unless it existed in some proverbial or liturgical 
form among the Jews. The triple negative ov6’ od uy is found in Matt. 
xxiv. 21. 


6. @appotvtas. ‘ We boldly say,’ not as in A.V. “ we may boldly 
say.” 
Kiupwos. Ps. exviii. 6. 


ov hoBnPycopar, “TI will not fear. What shall man do unto me?” 
The rendering of the A.V. ‘‘I will not fear what man shali do unto 
me” igs ungrammatical, as is that of the Vulg., ‘Non timebo quid 
faciat mihi homo.” 


7. Tov younévov...otrwes. ‘Your leaders, who spoke to you”; 
for, as the next clause shews, these spiritual leaders were dead. At 
this time the ecclesiastical organisation was still unfixed. The vague 
term ‘‘leaders” (found also in Acts xy. 22), like the phrase ‘those 
set over you” (mpotorduevor, 1 Thess. v. 12) means “bishops”? and 
“presbyters,” the two terms being, in the Apostolic age, practically 
identical. In later ecclesiastical Greek this word (7yyovjevor) was used 
for ‘‘ abbots.” 


dv avalewpotvres «.t-A. In the emphatic order of the original, 
‘“‘and earnestly contemplating the issue of their conversation, imitate 
their faith.” 

tv &Paow. Not the ordinary word for ‘‘end” (rédos) but the 
very unusual word éxBacw, “outcome.” This word in the N.T. is 
found only in 1 Cor. x. 13, where it is rendered ‘‘escape.’’ In Wisd. 
ii. 17 we find, ‘‘Let us see if his words be true, and let us see what 
shall happen at his end” (év éxBdoe:). It here seems to mean death, 
but not necessarily a death by martyrdom. It merely means “imitate 
them, by being faithful unto death.” The words 2odos ‘ departure” 
(Lk. ix. 81; 2 Pet. i, 15) and duis (Acts xx. 29) are similar euphe- 
misms for death. 


8. “Inoots Xpiords...6 aitds. ‘Jesus Christ is the same” (comp. 
i, 12). The A. V. by its omission of the copula seems to connect this 
with ry éxBaow as if Jesus Christ were the ‘‘end of their conversation,” 
which it is scarcely necessary to say is impossible. The collocation 
“ Jesus Christ” is in this Epistle only found elsewhere in ver. 21 and 
x. 10. He commonly says ‘‘Jesus” in the true reading (ii. 9, iii. 1, 
vi. 20, &c.) or ‘Christ’ (iii. 6, 14, v. 5, &c.). He also has ‘the 
Lord” (ii, 3), ‘our Lord” (vii. 14), and ‘our Lord Jesus” (xiii. 20). 
‘*Christ Jesus,” which is so common in St Paul, only occurs as a 
very dubious various reading in iii. 1. 
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éx@ts K.t.A. See vii. 24. The order of the Greek is ‘“‘ yesterday 
and to-day the same, and to the ages.” Seei. 12; Mal. ill, 6; Jas. 
i. 17. The unchangeableness of Christ is a reason for not being swept 
about by winds of strange teaching. 


9, SiSaxais «r.A. Lit., “With teachings various and strange be 
ye not swept away.” From the allusion to various kinds of food 
which immediately follows we infer that these ‘‘ teachings” were not 
like the incipient Gnostic speculations against which St Paul and St 
John had to raise a warning voice (Eph. iv. 14; Col. ii. 8; 1 John iv. 
1), but the minutiae of the Jewish Halachah with its endless refine- 
ments upon, and inferences from, the letter of the Law; possibly 
doctrines akin to those of the Essenes. This is the sort of teaching 
of which the Talmud is full, and most of it has no real connexion 
with true Mosaism. 

kadov. ‘A beautiful or excellent thing.” 

xdpitt. By the favour or mercy of God as a pledge of our real 
security. 

ot Bpdpaciwv. Not by minute and pedantic distinctions between 
various kinds of clean and unclean food (ix. 10). The word Bpwpara, 
“‘ kinds of food,”’ Was never applied to sacrifices. On the urgency of 
the question of “meats” to the early Christians see my Life of St 
Paul, 1. 264. 

odk ddajoycay. These outward rules were of no real advantage 
to the Jews under the Law. As Christianity extended, the Rabbis 
gave a more and more hostile elaboration and significance to the 
Halachoth, which decided about the degrees of uncleanness in different 
kinds of food, as though salvation itself depended on the scrupulosities 
and micrologies of Rabbinism, The reader will find some illustra- 
tions of these remarks in my Life of St Paul, 1. 264, The importance 
of these or analogous questions to the early Jewish Christians may 
be estimated by the allusions of St Paul (Rom. xiv.; Col. ii. 16—23 ; 
1 Tim. iv. 3, &c.). No doubt these warnings were necessary because 
the Jewish Christians were liable to the taunt, ‘You are breaking the 
law of Moses; you are living Gentile-fashion (€@vcx@s) not Jewish- 
wise (Iovdaikés); you neglect the Kashar (rules which regulate the 
slaughter of clean and unclean animals, which the Jews scrupulously 
observe to this day); you feed with those who are polluted by habi- 
tually eating swine’s flesh.” These were appeals to ‘the eternal 
Pharisaism of the human heart,” and the intensity of Jewish feeling 
respecting them would have been renewed by the conversions to 
Christianity. The writer therefore reminds the Hebrews that these 
distinctions involve no real advantage (vii. 18, 19). 


10—16. Tue Onn Sacriricn or THE CHRISTIAN, AND THE SacrIFICES 
WHICH HE MUST OFFER. 


10. %xopev Ovovarryptov. These seven verses form a little episode 
of argument in the midst of moral exhortations. They revert once 
more to the main subject of the Epistle—the contrast between the 
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two dispensations. ‘The connecting link in the thought of the writer 
is to be found in the Jewish boasts to which he has just referred in 
the word ‘‘meats.” Besides trying to alarm the Christians by de- 
nunciations founded on their indifference to the Levitical Law and 
the oral traditions based upon it, the Jews would doubtless taunt 
them with their inability henceforth to share in eating the sacrifices 
(1 Cor, ix. 13), since they were all under the Cherem—the ban of 
Jewish excommunication. The writer meets the taunt by pointing 
out (in an allusive manner) that of the most solemn sacrifices in the 
whole Jewish year—and of those offered on the Day of Atonement— 
not even the priests, not even the High-priest himself, could partake 
(Lev. vi. 12, 23, 30, xvi. 27). But of our Sacrifice, which is Christ, 
and from (éf) our Altar, which is the Cross—on which, as on an 
altar, our Lord was offered—we may eat. The “Altar” is here 
understood of the Cross, not only by Bleek and De Wette, but even 
by St Thomas Aquinas and Estius; but the mere figure implied by 
the “altar” is so subordinate to that of our participation in spiritual 
privileges that if it be regarded as an objection that the Cross was 
looked on by Jews as ‘‘ the accursed tree,” we may adopt the alterna- 
tive view suggested by Thomas Aquinas—that the Altar means Christ 
Himself. To eat from it will then be “to partake of the fruit of 
Christ's Passion.” So too Cyril says; ‘He is Himself the Altar.” 
We therefore have loftier privileges than they who “ serve the taber- 
nacle.” The other incidental expressions will be illustrated as we 
proceed ; but, meanwhile, we may observe that the word “ Altar” is 
altogether secondary and (so to speak) ‘out of the Figure,” There 
is no reference whatever to the material ‘table of the Lord,” and only 
a very indirect reference (if any) to the Lord’s Supper. Nothing can 
prove more strikingly and conclusively the writer’s total freedom from 
any conceptions resembling those of the “ sacrifice of the mass” than 
the fact that here he speaks of our sacrifices as being ‘‘ the bullocks 
of our lips.” The Christian priest is only a presbyter, not a sacri- 
ficing priest, He is only a sacrificing priest in exactly the same 
sense as every Christian is metaphorically so called, because alike 
presbyter and people offer ‘spiritual sacrifices,” which are alone 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ (1 Pet. ii. 5). The main 
point is “we too have one great sacrifice,” and we (unlike the Jews, 
as regards their chief sacrifice, Lev. iv. 12, vi. 30, xvi. 27) may per- 
petually partake of it, and live by it (John vi. 51—56). We live not 
on anything material, which profiteth nothing, but on the words of 
Christ, which are spirit and truth; and we feed on Him—a symbol of 
the close communion whereby we are one with Him—only in a 
heavenly and spiritual manner. 


€ od. Lit., ‘from which.” It is one of the numerous forms of 
constr. praegnans, implying ‘to take from the altar and eat.” 


ovK txovow éfovelav. Because they utterly reject Him whose flesh 
is meat indeed and whose blood is drink indeed (John vi. 54, 55). 
Forbidden to eat of the type (see ver. 11) they could not of course, in 
any sense, partake of the antitype which they rejected. 
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7TH oKHVa AarpevovTes. See viii. 5. It is remarkable that not even 
here, though the participle is in the present tense, does he use the 
word ‘‘ Temple” or ‘‘ Shrine” any more than he does throughout the 
whole Epistle. There may, as Bengel says, be a slight irony in the 
phrase ‘‘ who serve the Tabernacle,” rather than ‘‘ in the Tabernacle.” 


ll. €o tHs wapenBodrys. Of the sin-offerings the Priests could not, 
as in the case of other offerings, eat the entire flesh, or the breast and 
shoulder, or all except the fat (Num. vi. 20; Ley. vi. 26, &.). The 
word for ‘‘ burn” (saraph) means “‘ entirely to get rid of,” and is not 
the word used for burning upon the altar. The rule that these sin- 
offerings should be burned, not eaten, was stringent (Ley. vi. 30, 
Xvi. 27). 

12. Sid rod idlov atparos. Lit., “through,” or “by means of His 
own blood.” The thought is the same as that of Tit. ii. 14, ““ Who 
gave Himself for us that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto Himself a peculiar people.” This sanctification or purify- 
ing consecration of His people by the blood of His own voluntary 
sacrifice corresponds to the sprinkling of the atoning blood on the 
propitiatory by the High-priest. For “the people,” see ii. 17. 


eo Tis wodys. ix. 26; Matt. xxvii. 32; John xix. 17, 18. 


13. éfepxopeOa. Let us go forth out of the city and camp of 
Judaism (Rey. xi, 8) to the true and eternal Tabernacle (Ex. xxxili. 
7, 8) where He now is (xii. 2). Some have imagined that the writer 
conveys a hint to the Christians in Jerusalem that it is time for them 
to leave the guilty city and retire to Pella; but, as we have seen, it is 
by no means probable that the letter was addressed to Jerusalem. 


Toy oveSirpdov atrod. The reproach which Christ bore and still 
bears. ‘‘If ye be reproached,” says St Peter, ‘for the name of 
Christ, happy are ye” (comp. xi. 26). As He was excommunicated 
and insulted and made to bear His Cross of shame, so will you be, 
and you must follow Him out of the doomed city (Matt. xxiv. 2). It 
must be remembered that the Cross, an object of execration and dis- 
gust even to Gentiles, was viewed by the Jews with religious horror, 
since they regarded every crucified person as ‘‘accursed of God” 
(Deut. xxi. 22, 23; Gal. iii. 13; see my Life of St Paul, u. 17, 148). 
Christians shared this reproach to the fullest extent. The most 
polished heathen writers, men like Tacitus, Pliny, Suetonius, spoke 
of their faith as an ‘‘execrable,” “deadly,” and ‘‘ malefic’”’ super- 
stition ; Lucian alluded to Christ as “the impaled sophist”; and to 
many Greeks and Romans no language of scorn seemed too intense, 
no calumny too infamous, to describe them and their mode of worship. 
The Jews spoke of them as ‘‘ Nazarenes,” ‘‘ Epicureans,” ‘“‘ heretics,” 
‘¢followers of the hung,” and especially ‘‘ apostates,” ‘“ traitors,” and 
“renegades.”’ The notion that there is any allusion to the ceremonial 
uncleanness of those who burnt the bodies of the offerings of the Day 
of Atonement ‘‘ outside the camp” is far-fetched. 


14. tHv péddoveav. “ The city which is to be” (xi. 10, 16). Our 
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earthly city here may be destroyed, and we may be driven from it, or 
leave it of our own accord; this is nothing,—for our real citizenship 
is in heaven (Phil. iii. 20). = 


15. Ovolav aivécews. A thanksgiving (Jer. xvii. 26; Lev. vii. 12), 
not in the form of an offering, but something which shall ‘‘ please the 
Lord better than a bullock which hath horns and hoofs” (Ps. lxix. 31). 


Sitamavrds. Even the Rabbis held that the sacrifice of praise would 
outlast animal sacrifices and would never cease. 


KapTov xethéwy SpodoyovvTay TO dvépariaditod. ‘ The fruit of lips 
which confess to His name.” The phrase ‘the fruit of the lips”’ is 
borrowed by the LXX. from Is. lvii. 19. In Hos. xiv. 2 we have “‘so 
will we render the calves of our lips,” literally, ‘‘our lips as bullocks,”’ 
ie. ‘as thank-offerings.” Dr Kay notices that (besides the perhaps 
accidental resemblance between ‘5 peri, ‘‘fruit,’? and D5 parim, 
“calves”’) kdprwua and similar words were used of burnt-offerings. 


Spohoyotvray 7G. Like the Hebrew > min. 


16. Kowwvlas. To share your goods with others (Rom. xv. 26). 
It is rendered ‘‘ distribution” in 2 Cor. ix. 13. 


TovavTats yap Pvotats, The verse is meant to remind them that 
sacrifices of well-doing and the free sharing of their goods are even 
more necessary than verbal gratitude unaccompanied by sincerity of 
action (Is. xxix. 18; Ezek, xxxiii. 31), 


17. rots ryoupévors. See ver. 7. The repetition of the injunction 
perhaps indicates a tendency to self-assertion and spurious independ- 
ence among them. ‘Bishops’? in the modern sense did not as yet 
exist, but in the importance here attached to due subordination to 
ecclesiastical authority we see the gradual growth of episcopal powers. 
See 1 Thess. v.12) 18; 1 Tim. v. 17. 


dypurvoto. Lit., “are sleepless.” 
Adyov. See Acts xx. 26, 28. 

pera xapas. See 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20. 
orevdtoytes. Lit., “groaning.” 


dAvotehés. A litotes—i.e. a mild expression purposely used that 
the reader may correct it by a stronger one—for ‘ disadvantageous.” 


18. IIpoceixerSe wept jody. A frequent and natural request in 
Christian correspondence (1 Thess, v. 25; 2 Thess. iii. 1; Rom. xv. 
80; Eph. vi. 18; Col. iv. 3). The ‘‘us” probably means ‘“‘me and 
those with me,”’ shewing that the name of the writer was well known 
to those addressed. 


mrevOdpcOa. ‘* We are persuaded.” 


kadrv ovvelSyo.v. The writer, being one of the Paulinists, whose 
freedom was so bitterly misinterpreted, finds it as necessary as St 
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Paul had done, to add this profession of conscientious sincerity (Acts 
xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16; 1 Cor. iv. 4; 2 Cor. i. 12). These resemblances to 
St Paul’s method of concluding his letters are only of a general cha- 
racter, and we have reason to suppose that to a certain extent the 
ee and endings of Christian letters had assumed a recognised 
orm. 


év mac. “Among all men.” 
OéXovtes. T.e. ‘‘ desiring,” ‘‘ determining.” 


19. tva tdxLov drokatacralS tpiy. So St Paul in Philem. 22. 
We are unable to conjecture the circumstances which for the present 
prevented the writer from visiting them. It is clear from the word 
“restored” that he must once have lived among them. 


20. Qeds TAS eipyvys. The phrase is frequent in St Paul (1 Thess, 
v. 23; 2 Thess. iii. 16; Rom. xy. 33, xvi. 20; Phil. iv. 9). 


6 dvayayév. Among many allusions to the Ascension and Glorifi- 
cation of Christ this is the only direct allusion in the Epistle to His 
Resurrection (but comp. vi. 2, xi. 35). The verb dvjyayey may be 
‘“‘raised again” rather than ‘‘brought up,” though there may be a 
reminiscence of ‘the shepherd” (Moses) who ‘‘brought up” his 
people from the sea in Is. Ixiii. 11. 


év alpare k.7.A. “By virtue of (lit. Sin”) the blood of an eternal 
covenant.” The expression finds its full explanation in ix. 15~18. 
Others connect it with “the Great Shepherd.” He became the Great 
Shepherd by means of His blood. So in Acts xx. 28 we have “ to 
shepherd the Church of God, which He purchased for Himself by 
means of His own blood.” A similar phrase occurs in Zech. ix, 11, 
“By (or ‘‘ because of”) the blood of thy covenant I have sent forth thy 
prisoners out of the pit.” 


21. Kataprica. Tedevdw, the verb so often used to express “‘ per- 
fecting,” is here replaced by another verb—‘ may He fit” or ‘“‘stablish” 
or ‘‘equip you.” 


moujro...towy. There is a play on the words “to do His will, 
doing in you.” ‘There is a similar play on words in Phil. ii. 13. 


6 4 SdfaK.7.A. Lit., to whom be the glory (which is His of right) 
unto the ages of the ages.” The same formula occurs in Gal. i. 5; 
2 Tim. iv. 18. The doxology may be addressed to Christ as in 2 Pet. 
iii. 18. 

22. dvéxerde. ‘Bear with the word of my exhortation.” Comp. 
Acts xiii, 15. This is a courteous apology for the tone of severity and 
authority which he has assumed. 


Kal yap. ‘‘ For indeed,” as in xii. 29. 
yop 


Sid Bpaxéwv. “In paucis.” ‘ Briefly,” considering the breadth 
and dignity of the subject, which has left him no room for lengthened 
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apologies, and for anything but a direct and compressed appeal. Or 
the force of the words may be “bear with my exhortation, for I have 
not troubled you at any great length” (comp. 60 éAlywv, 1 Pet. v. 12). 
Could more meaning have been compressed into a letter which could 
be read aloud in less than an hour, but which was to have a very deep 
influence on many centuries? 


erértetka. This is the epistolary aorist, and is therefore equivalent 
to our perfect ‘‘I have written you a letter.” This is the only place 
in the N.T. (except Acts xv. 20, xxi. 25) where émicré\X\w has this 
sense. Usually it means ‘‘I enjoin.” 


23. ywookere. Hither “ye are aware”; or “know ye,”’ i.e. let 
me inform you. 


drohe\vpévov. The word probably means (as in Acts iii. 13, iv. 21) 
‘thas been set free from prison.”’ It is intrinsically likely that Timothy 
at once obeyed the earnest and repeated entreaty of St Paul, shortly 
before his martyrdom, to come to him at Rome (2 Tim. iv. 9, 21), and 
that, arriving before the Neronian persecution had spent its last force, 
he had been thrown into prison. His comparative youth, and the un- 
offending gentleness of his character, together with the absence of 
any definite charge against him, may haye led to his liberation. All 
this however is nothing more than reasonable conjecture. The word 
dmo\ehupévoy May mean no more than official, or even ordinary, 
“sending forth” on some mission or otherwise, as in Acts xiii. 3, xv. 
30, xix. 41, xxiii, 22. 


tdxtov. Lit., “if he come sooner,” i.e. earlier than I now expect 
(comp. xdAdov, Acts xxv. 10; Bédrcoy, 2 Tim, i. 18). This again is an 
allusion to circumstances unknown to us. Bodhme said “non est 
comparativa stricte intellegenda,” but it always refers to some special 
fact. Comp. John xiii. 27. 


24, domdoacbe. This salutation to all their spiritual leaders im- 
plies the condition of Churches, which was normal at that period— 
namely, little communities, sometimes composed separately of Jews 
and Gentiles, who in default of one large central building, met for 
worship in each other’s houses, 


oi dard Tis “Itadlas. This merely means “ the Italians in the place 
from which I write,” just as “they of Asia” means Asiatic Jews 
(Acts xxi. 27. Comp. xvii. 13, vi. 9, &c.). The phrase therefore gives 
no clue whatever to the place from which, or the persons to whom, 
the Epistle was written. It merely shews that some Christians from 
Italy—perhaps Christians who had fled from Italy during the Neronian 
persecution—formed a part of the writer’s community; but it suggests 
a not unnatural inference that it was written to some Italian com- 
munity from some other town out of Italy. Had he been writing 
from Italy he would perhaps have been more likely to write ‘‘ those 
im Italy” (comp. 1 Pet. v. 13), and some have explained the phrase as 


’ 


a constr. praegnans for of év rf’IraNlg dom. buds ard Tis IraNlas. But 


this is quite needless, and as Winer says (p. 784) ‘‘a critical argument 
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as to the place where the Epistle was written should never have been 
founded on these words.” 


25. ‘H xdpts pera wavrwv tpev. This is one of the shorter forms 
of final conclusion found in Col. iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 22; 
Tit, iii. 15. 


The superscription “Written to the Hebrews from Italy by Timothy” 
is wholly without authority, though found in K and some versions. 
It contradicts the obvious inference suggested by xiii. 23, 24. We 
have no clue to the bearer of the Epistle, or the local community for 
which it was primarily intended, or the effect which it produced. But 
it would scarcely be possible to suppose that such a composition did 
not have a powerful influence in checking all tendency to retrograde 
into Judaism from the deeper and far more inestimable blessings of 
the New Covenant. The Manuscripts % and C have only “To the 
Hebrews.” A has ‘‘It was written to the Hebrews from Rome.” 
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brordcoe, 44, 46 
Uoowmos, 122 
voTepelv, 65 
bynros, 32, 108 
Vyoros, 92 


pavepoby, 125 
pavtagew, 159 
pirradeddla, 163 
prrogevia, 163 
pre, 37 
gurlfew, 82, 136 


xapaxrnp, 30 
xetros, 144, 170 


xetporolyros, 117, 123 


xpeta, 78, 98 


xpnuarkgev, 106, 142, 161 


xptewv, 39 
xwplfewv, 103 
xuwpls )( drep, 125 


Weddev, 89 
ypragar, 159 
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COMPLETE LISF. 


GREEK. 

Author Work Editor Price 
Aeschylus Prometheus Vinctus Rackham 2/6 
Aristophanes Aves—Plutus—Ranae Green 3/6 each 

AD Nubes, Vespae Graves 3/6 each 

aS Acharnians A 3/- 
Demosthenes Olynthiacs Glover 2/6 
Ae Philippics 1, 11, 11 G. A. Davies 2/6 
Euripides Heraclidae Pearson 3/6 
A Hercules Furens Gray & Hutchinson 2/- 

2 Hippolytus Hadley 2I- 

. Iphigeneia in Aulis Headlam 2/6. 

a Medea aS 2/6 

0 Hecuba Hadley 2/6 

“A Helena Pearson | 3/6 

ce Alcestis Hadley 2/6 

os Orestes Wedd 4/6 

Herodotus Book v Shuckburgh 3/- 

of To NENG HA BNGRN b.< a 4|- each 

” ” Ix 1—89 ” 2/6 

Homer Odyssey 1x, x Edwards 2/6 cach 

” ” XXI ” 2|- 

ay i XI Nairn 2|- 

5 Iliad vi, xx, xxi, xxIv Edwards 2]- each 

% Iliad rx, x Lawson 2/6 

Lucian Somnium, Charon, etc. Heitland 3/6 

7 Menippus and Timon Mackie 3/6 

Plato Apologia Socratis Adam 3/6 

is Crito, Euthyphro “i 2/6 cach 

9 Protagoras J.& A.M, Adam = 4/6 
I 
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Author 
Plutarch 


” 
Sophocles 
Thucydides 


> 


9? 
Xenophon 


Bede 
Caesar 


GREEK continued. 


Work Editor Price 
Demosthenes Holden 4/6 
Gracchi _ ” 6]- 
Nicias ” 5/- 
Sulla ” 6]- 
Timoleon ” 6]- 
Oedipus Tyrannus Jebb 4l- 
Book m1 Spratt 5/- 
Book v1 ” 6/- 
Book viI Holden 5/- 
Agesilaus Hailstone 2/6 
Anabasis I, II Pretor 4l- 

CF TI, 101, s1V, V - 2)- each 

AA II, VI, VII 33 2/6 each 

. I, II, 111, IV, Vv, VI Edwards 1/6 each 

(With complete Vocabularies) 

Hellenics 1, 11 3/6 
Cyropaedeia 1 Shuckburgh 2/6 
An II %» 2/- 

is III, IV, V Holden 5]- 

s VI, VII, VII 5/- 
Memorabilia 1, 11 “Edwards 2/6 each 

LATIN. 

Eccl. History 111, rv Mayor & Lumby —_7/6 
De Bello Gallico 
Com, I, 11, VI, VIII Peskett 1/6 each 

»  II-IIl, and vir ¥ 2|- each 

ie tes ” 3/- 

ee i. 1/6 
1, IL, 11, IV, V,v1, vit Shuckburgh 1/6 cach 

(With complete Vocabularies) 
De Bello Gallico. Bk vu -[8 
(Zext only) 

De Bello Civili. Com, 1 Peskett 3)- 

x ¢ Com. HI *r 2/6 
Actio Prima in C. Verrem Cowie 1/6 
De Amicitia, De Senectute Reid 3/6 each 
De Officiis. Bk m1 Holden 2]- 

Pro Lege Manilia Nicol 1/6 

Div. in Q. Caec. et Actio 

Prima in C. Verrem Heitland & Cowie 3/- 
Ep. ad Atticum. Lib. 1 Pretor 3/- 

Orations against Catiline Nicol 2/6 

In Catilinam 1 Flather 1/6 

(With Vocabulary) 

Philippica Secunda Peskett 3/6 
Pro Archia Poeta Reid 2/- 

» Balbo a 16 
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LATIN contenued. 


Author Work Editor Price 
Cicero Pro Milone Reid 2/6 
* » Murena Heitland 3/- 

a 3, Plancio Holden 4/6 

+ »> Roscio J. C. Nicol 2/6 

ry my ulla Reid 3/6 

5 Somnium Scipionis Pearman 2)- 
Cornelius Nepos Four parts Shuckburgh 1/6 each 
Erasmus Colloquia Latina G. M. Edwards 1/6 
sn Altera Colloquia Latina oo 1/6 
Horace Epistles. Bk I Shuckburgh 2/6 
os Odes and Epodes Gow 5/- 

re Odes. Books I, 111 a 2/- each 

i. P Books 11, 1v; Epodes ,, 1/6 cach 

“A Satires. Book 1 98 2|- 
Juvenal Satires Duff 5/- 
Livy Book I H. J. Edwards Jn the Press 
” x II Conway 2/6 
A ee gL 1k XOCVAL Stephenson 2[6 each 
” roe as Marshall 2/6 
” » V Whibley ~ 2/6 
" 39 XT, ST Dimsdale 2[6 each 
»» (adapted from) Story of the Kingsof Rome G.M. Edwards 1/6 
RA on Horatius and other Stories _,, 1/6 
Lucan Pharsalia. Bk1 Heitland & Haskins 1/6 
a De Bello Civili. Bk vu Postgate 2/- 
Lucretius Books 111 and v Duff 2|- each 
Ovid Fasti. Book v1 Sidgwick 1/6 
a Metamorphoses, Bk 1 Dowdall 1/6 
i i Bk vir Summers 1/6 
ts Selections from the Tristia Simpson 1/6 

(With Vocabulary) 
+Phaedrus Fables. Bks 1 and II Flather 1/6 
(With Vocabulary) 

Plautus Epidicus Gray 3)- 
49 Stichus Fennell 2/6 

+5 Trinummus Gray 3/6 
Pliny Letters. Book vi Duff 2/6 
Quintus Curtius Alexander in India Heitland & Raven 3/6 
Sallust Catiline Summers 2)- 
Jugurtha te 2/6 
Tacitus Agricola and Germania Stephenson 3/- 
5 Hist. Bk 1 Davies 2/16 

ie 5 Bk II! Summers 2/6 
Terence Hautontimorumenos Gray 3/- 
Vergil Aeneid I to XI Sidgwick 1/6 each 
+3; » 1,11, 111,V,V1,1X,X, XI, X11, 1/6 each 

(With complete Vocabularies) 

an Bucolics ” 1/6 

ns Georgics 1, 11, and IN, IV. s 2|- each 

F Complete Works, Vol. 1, Text 5, 3/6 
s we 7 Vol. 11, Notes ,, 4/6 
x Opera Omnia B. H. Kennedy 3(6 
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FRENCH. 


The Volumes marked * contain Vocabulary. 


Autho 
About 
*Biart 
Boileau 
Corneille 


” 


” 
De Bonnechose 


” 
* 


” 
D’Harleville 
Delavigne 


” 
De Lamartine 
De Vigny 
*Dumas 
*Enault 


Work 

Le Roi des Montagnes 
Quand j’étais petit, Pts 1, 11 
L’Art Poétique 
La Suite du Menteur 
Polyeucte 
Le Cid 
Lazare Hoche 
Bertrand du Guesclin 

Sy atte DE 
Le Vieux Célibataire 
Louis XI 
Les Enfants d’Edouard 
Jeanne d’Arc 
La Canne de Jonc 
La Fortune de D’Artagnan 
Le Chien du Capitaine 


Erckmann-Chatrian La Guerre 


” 
9? 


9 
Gautier 
Guizot 


Hugo 


Lemercier 
*Malot 
* 


Merimée 
Michelet 
Moliére 


” 
*Perrault 
Piron 
Ponsard 
Racine 


” 


” 
Sainte-Beuve 
Saintine 
Sandeau 


Waterloo, Le Blocus 
Madame Thérése ; 

Histoire d’un Conscrit —» 

Voyage en Italie (Selections) 

Discours sur |’Histoire de la 
Révolution d’Angleterre 

Les Burgraves 

Selected Poems 

Frédégonde et Brunehaut 

Remi et ses Amis 

Remi en Angleterre 

Colomba (Aédridged) 


Louis XI & Charles the Bold 


Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
L’ Ecole des Femmes 
Les Précieuses ridicules 
» (Abridged Edition) 
Le Misanthrope 
L’Avare 
Fairy Tales 
La Métromanie 
Charlotte Corday 
Les Plaideurs 
» (Abridged Edition) 
Athalie 
M. Daru 
Picciola 
Malle de la Seigliére 


Scribe & Legouvé Bataille de Dames 


Scribe 
Sédaine 


Le Verre d’Eau 
Le Philosophe sans le savoir 
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Editor 
Ropes 
Boielle 
Nichol Smith 
Masson 
Braunholtz 
Eve 
Colbeck 
Leathes 


9 
G. Masson 
Eve 


39 
Clapin & Ropes 
Eve 
Ropes 
Verrall 
Clapin 
Ropes 


Payen Payne 
Eve 


” 


G: Masson 
Verrall 


Ropes 
Clapin 
Saintsbury 
Braunholtz 


” 


” 
Rippmann 
Masson 
Ropes 
Braunholtz 


Eve 

G. Masson 
Ropes 
Bull 
Colbeck 
Bull 
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FRENCH ei iel, 


Author Work Editor Price 
Souvestre Un Philosophe sous les Toits Eve 2/- 
25 Le Serf & Le Chevrier de Lorraine Ropes 2|- 
*Souvestre Le Serf Ropes 1/6 
Spencer A Primer of French Verse 3/- 
Staél,Mmede Le Directoire Masson & Prothero 2/- 
ae Dix Années d’Exil (Book 11 
chapters 1—8) ms 2|- 
Thierry Lettres sur Vhistoire de 
France (x11I—xxIV) i” 2/6 
” Récits des Temps Mérovin- 
giens, I—III Masson & Ropes 3]- 
Villemain Lascaris ou les Grecs du xv® Siécle Masson 2[- 
Voltaire Histoire du Siécle de Louis 
XIV, in three parts Masson & Prothero 2/5 eacn 
Xavier de La Jeune Sibérienne. Le 
Maistre Lépreux dela Citéd’Aoste pen ae 
GERMAN. 
The Volumes marked * contain Vocabulary. 
* Andersen Eight Stories Rippmann 2/6 
Benedix Dr Wespe Breul 3/- 
Freytag Der Staat Friedrichs des 
Grossen Wagner 2]- 
As Die Journalisten Eve 2/6 
Goethe Knabenjahre (1749--1761) | Wagner & Cartmell 2/- 
m Hermann und Dorcthea i Bs 3/6 
5s Iphigenie auf Tauris Breul 3/6 
*Grimm Twenty Stories ® Rippmann 3)- 
Gutzkow Zopf und Schwert Wolstenholme 3/6 
Hacklander Der geheime Agent E. L. Milner Barry 3/- 
Hauff Das Bild des Kaisers Breul 3/- 
+ Das Wirthshaus im Spessart Schlottmann 
& Cartmell 3)- 
” ; Die Karavane Schlottmann 3/- 
as Der Scheik von Alessandria Rippmann 2/6 
Immermann Der Oberhof Wagner 3/- 
*Klee Die deutschen Heldensagen Wolstenholme 3/- 
Kohlrausch Das Jahr 1813 Cartmell 2/- 
Lessing Minna von Barnhelm Wolstenholme 3/- 
Lessing & Gellert Selected Fables Breul 3I- 
Mendelssohn _ Selected Letters Sime 3)- 
Raumer Der erste Kreuzzug Wagner 2[- 
Riehl Culturgeschichtliche 
Noyellen Wolstenholme 3]- 
AA Die Ganerben & Die Ge- 
rechtigkeit Gottes ” 3/- 
Schiller Wilhelm Tell Breul 2/6 
5 of (Abridged Edition) 1/6 
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Le Sage & Isla 
Galdés 


Bacon 


9 


> 
Burke 
Chaucer 


9? 
Cowley 
Defoe 
Earle 
Goldsmith 
Gray 
ah > 


Kingsley 


Lamb 
Macaulay 


2) 


39 
Mayor 


” 
Milton 


GERMAN continued. 


Work Editor Price 

Geschichte des dreissigjah- 

rigen Kriegs. Book 1. Breul 3/- 
Maria Stuart ~~ ” 3/6 
Wallenstein I. 5 3/6 
Wallenstein II. ‘ 3/6 
Prinz Eugen von Savoyen Quiggin 2/6 
Ernst, HerzogvonSchwaben Wolstenholme 3/6 
German Dactylic Poetry Wagner 3/- 
Ballads on German History op 2]- 

SPANISH. 
Los Ladrones de Asturias _ Kirkpatrick 3/- 
Trafalgar op 4|- 
ENGLISH. 

Historical Ballads Sidgwick 1/6 
Old Ballads Bs 1/6 
History of the Reign of 

King Henry VII Lumby 3/- 
Essays West 3/6 
New Atlantis G. C. M. Smith 1/6 
American Speeches Innes 3/- 
Prologue and Knight’s Tale M. Bentinck-Smith 2/6 
Clerk’s Tale and Squire’s Tale Winstanley 2/6 
Prose Works Lumby 4/- 
Robinson Crusoe, Part I Masterman 2/- 
Microcosmography West 3/- & 4]- 
Traveller and Deserted Village  Murison 1/6 
Poems Tovey 4/- 
Ode on the Spring and The Bard ,, 8d. 
Ode on the Spring and The Elegy ,, 8d. 
The Heroes E. A. Gardner 1/6 
Tales from Shakespeare. 2 Series Flather 1/6 each 
Lord Clive Innes 1/6 
Warren Hastings i 1/6 
William Pitt and Earl of Chatham 55 2/6 
John Bunyan j Bs : 1/- 
John Milton Flather 1/6 
‘Lays and other Poems - 1/6 
History of England Chaps. 1—n1 Reddaway 2/- 
ASketchof Ancient Philosophy 

from Thales to Cicero 3/6 
Handbook of English Metre 2/- 
Arcades Verity 1/6 
Ode on the Nativity, L’Alle- 

gro, Il Penseroso & ee uy 2/6 
Comus & Lycidas oH 2/- 
Samson Agonistes . 2/6 
Sonnets “a 1/6 
Paradise Lost, six parts a 2[- each 
History of King Richard IIT Lumby 3/6 
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ENGLISH continued. 


Author Work Editor Price 
More Utopia Lumby 2/- 
Pope Essay on Criticism West 2/- 
Scott Marmion Masterman 2/6 

oh Lady of the Lake a 2/6 

2 Lay of the last Minstrel Flather 2]- 

ie Legend of Montrose Simpson 6 

pf Lord of the Isles Flather 2/- 

A Old Mortality Nicklin 2/6 

a8 Kenilworth Flather 2/6 

ie The Talisman A. S. Gaye 2|- 

a Quentin Durward Murison 2/- 

Shakespeare A Midsummer-Night’s Dream Verity I (6 

ss Twelfth Night % 1/6 

i Julius Caesar 25 1/6 

a The Tempest A 1/6 

a King Lear ne 1/6 

ve Merchant of Venice 4 1/6 

a King Richard II 3 1/6 

Ee As You Like It e 1/6 

An King Henry V DO 1/6 

a Macbeth 3 1/6 

Shakespeare & Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen Skeat 3/6 

Sidney An Apologie for Poetrie Shuckburgh 3/- 

Spenser Fowre Hymnes Miss Winstanley 2/- 

Wordsworth Selected Poems Miss Thomson 1/6 

West Elements of English Grammar 2/6 

ne English Grammar for Beginners 1/- 

“a Key to English Grammars 3/6 net 

Carlos Short History of British India 1/- 

Mill Elementary Commercial Geography 1/6 

Bartholomew Atlas of Commercial Geography 3i- 

Robinson Church Catechism Explained a]- 

Jackson The Prayer Book Explained. Part I 2/6 

MATHEMATICS. 

Ball Elementary Algebra 4/6 
+Blythe Geometrical Drawing 

Part 1 2/6 

Part II 2]- 

Euclid Books I—VI, XI, XII Taylor 5/- 

5 Books i—VI » 4/- 

- Books I—Iv ” 3l- 


Also separately 
Books 1, & 113 11, & Iv; v, & vi; X1, & x11 1/6 cach 
Solutions to Exercises in Taylor’s 


Euclid W. W. Taylor 10/6 

And separately 
$4 Solutions to Bks I—1V » 6- 
a Solutions to Books vi. xt A 6/- 
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MATHEMATICS continued. 


Author Work Editor Price 
Hobson & Jessop Elementary Plane Trigonometry 4/6 
Loney Elements of Statics and Dynamics 7/6 

PartI. Eleménhts of Statics 4/6 
» I. Elements of Dynamics 3/6 
5 Elements of Hydrostatics 4/6 
_ Solutions to Examples, Hydrostatics 5/- 
4 Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 7/6 
2 Mechanics and Hydrostatics 4/6 
+Sanderson Geometry for Young Beginners . 1/4 
Smith, C. Arithmetic for Schools, with or without answers 3/6 
re Part 1. Chapters I—viit. Elementary, with 
or without answers 2|- 
55 Part 1. Chapters ix—xx, with or without 
answers 2)- 
Hale, G. Key to Smith’s Arithmetic 7/6 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 
tBidder & Baddeley Domestic Economy 4/6 


The Education of the*You 
+Bosanquet { from the Republic of sae} 2/6 
+Burnet Aristotle on Education 2/6 
Comenius Life and Educational Works S.S. Laurie 3/6 
Farrar General Aims of the Teacher 1 6 
Poole Form Management ae aL 
tHope & Browne A Manual of School Hygiene 3/6 
Locke Thoughts on Education R. H. Quick 3/6 
+MacCunn The Making of Character 2/6 
Milton Tractate on Education O. Browning 2/ 
Sidgwick On Stimulus i/- 
Thring Theory and Practice of Teaching 4/6 
tShuckburgh —_ A Short History of the Greeks 4/6 
+Woodward A Short History of the Expansion of 

the British Empire (1500—1902) 4l- 
ir 4 An Outline History of the British 

Empire (1500—igo02) 1/6 net 
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